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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


The present Work Jiaving been so favourably received 
])y the Public as to require a new impression, the Author 
lias availc'.d himself of the interval which has (Japsed 
since the former editions, not only to bring down the 
narrative to the present time, but to draw from sources 
Ti(‘w]y opened additional illustrations of the general sub¬ 
ject. Various travels made in India, particularly in its 
northern quarter, have afforded the means of more fully 
unfolding different portions of its natural history and 
general as])eet. Those arduous contests, which issued 
in the establishment of British supremacy, have received 
inucli valuable illustration from the biographies of Lord 
Clive, Sir Tliomas Munro, and Sir David Baird, and more 
(‘Specially from the Despatches of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton and of the Marquis Wellesley. In tracing the im- 
p(jrtant events that led to the British campaign in Cabul, 
and its triumphant issue, the most authentic materials 
from private sources, as well as the official documents 
laid before parliament, have been carefully consulted. 

In treating of the early literature of Hindostan, which 
has excited so much interest and been so long enveloped 
in mystery, the Author has enjoyed a peculiar advantage 
in the friendly communications of Professor Wilson, 
Director of the Royal Asiatic Society. That gentleman 
not only invited his attention to the ample materials placed 
by himself in the Com})any's library, but also afford¬ 
ed access to extensive translations, executed under his 
own eye, from the Vedas, the Puranas, and other sacred 
writings ef the ancient Hindoos. This part of the Work, 
therefore, having been written anew, fonns perhaps a 
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more satisfactory outline of Brainiiiical learning and the¬ 
ology than has yet been laid before the piil)lic. 

Caro has been taken to delineate the political and 
legal changes introduced under the new charter, and also 
to describe the increased means recently eiujdoyed for 
diffusing religion and education among the nativ^es. 

Tile mercantile and monetary transactions of that 
country have recently undergone remarkable changes, 
by the breaking up of old and the introduction of new 
liranches of trade. This ])oi*tion of the Work, therefore, 
is nearl^^all rewritten, and every effort has been made to 
exhibit a comjdete view of these im])ortant subjects. 

^fo th(‘ account formei'ly given ol‘tlie trigonometrical 
surv(‘ys of India, Professor Wallace has added the furtlua- 
oj)crations conducted by Colomds Everest and Lambton, 
having in view, not only an accurate delijK'atiou of its 
surface, but the establishment of important data for de¬ 
termining the magnitude and figure of the earth. 

In regard to maritime communication with that distant 
colony, steam-navigation presents a now clement of vast 
and increasing importance. The steps by which it has 
been brought into partial activity, witli the ])lans for its 
extension, have been illustrated by official documents, and 
by the communications of an intelligent writer, who has 
carefully studied the subject, l^hll directions have been 
added for the use of those numerous passengers who 
now avail tliemsclves of this mode of eonv(‘yance. 

The present edition, tlius augmented, and in several 
of its most important jmrts recomposed, will, it is lioped, 
fonn the completcst summary now accessible to the gen¬ 
eral reader, of whatever is most intm-esting in this vast 
and valuable portion of the Britisli empire. 


January 11, 1840. 



PREFACE. 


The great and increasing favour experienced by the 
Edinbuiujii (Jabinet Library has induced the Pub¬ 
lishers to employ the \itmost exertion to make the present 
work, as it is more extensive than any of its predecessors, 
still more deserving of public approbation. To embody 
in a popular form and moderate compass a full view of 
the History, the Natural Features, the Political and Social 
State of JliMTisH India, was, tlicy were sensible, a task 
which could be better accomplished by a combination of 
varied talents than by any one individual. Under this 
impression they engaged the co-operation of a number of 
gentlemen whose abilities and acquirements liave raised 
them to the first eminence in their respective departments 
of literature and science. These distinguished persons 
embarked in the undertaking with a full sense of its 
importance, and each with an ardent zeal to contribute his 
share in rendering this work more complete than any yet 
given to the world respecting British India. Tlie I'ub- 
lishers trust they may confidently assert that information, 
derived from the most autlientic sources, lias been in every 
instance employed with judicious care. 

Mr Mi/rhay, author of the historical and descriptive 
department, commences with a general account of the 
grand Natural Features of India, leaving to his scientific 
coadjutors the task of illustrating them in detail. He then 
proceeds to exhibit that splendid series of discovery and 
triumph by wiiich the Portuguese achieved the Maritime 
Passage to Imlia, and established their sway over a great 
extent of its shores. These events, which to the import¬ 
ance of truth aild tlie interest of romance, being narrated in 
voluminous works in a foreign language, were never before 
combined i’' a form suited to general perusal. The early 
Voyages and Settlements of the English also include many 
incidents characteristic of the enterprise that paved the way 
for the amazing power at which the nation has now arrived. 

After the discovery and early trade with India, the next 
object is its History. This necessarily commences with 
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the Mohammedan invasion, the remotest period concern¬ 
ing which authentic records exist. A comprehensive view 
is taken of the Revolutions of the Patan and Mogul Dynas¬ 
ties, the most splendid in the Past, and the story of which 
is diversified with striking vicissitudes of rise and fall—of 
grandeur and humiliation—of cruelty and the benevolent 
exercise of ])Ower. Particular attention has been paid to 
the internal economy of this powerful court; a subject 
hitherto much overlooked, yet for which ample materials 
are afforded both by Oriental records and by the observa¬ 
tions of intelligent European travellers. 

Attention is next attracted by a train of events which 
are at once memorable in the military annals of the world, 
and deeply interesting to this country. This is the Con- 
(piest of India by the British; when a few merchants, 
witli a handful of troops, and struggling against European 
rivalry, subverted all the states which had sprung from 
the ruins of the Mogul empire, and became arbiters of the 
destiny of upwards of One Hundred Miliinns of human 
beings placed at the opposite extremity of the globe. In 
this important recital the writer has collected into one 
view the incidents which distinguished the several con¬ 
tests, insteail of passing repeatedly from one to another, and 
carrying them all forward with a regard to nothing but 
tlie order of time. This plan, followed with such success 
by Mr Hallam in his History of the Middle Ages, renders 
the narrative more persj)iciious as well as more interesting. 

The historical j)ortion of the work concludes with a de¬ 
scription of the Present State of British India. An account 
is given of the celebrated people by whom it is inhabited, 
whose mythology, literature, arts, and social institutions, 
exhibit a marked dissimilarity to those of Europe, yet bear 
the impress of high civilisation extending to a remote 
period. The next object is to show the arrangements by 
which the C'ompany, with so inconsiderable a force of 
British troops, hold these immense dominions in subjection. 
It was thought of importance to explain the different 
situations in which young men go out to India, the mode 
and terms of their appointment, and the manner in which 
their life is spent during their residence in that country. 
Attention is also directed to the different branches of 
industry carried on in the great eastern empire. A con¬ 
densed summary is added of the valuable information 
respecting the commerce of India, recently collected by 
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parliamentary inquiry, but which, being scattered through 
voluminous reports, is not accessible to the general reader. 

TlieNatural History of this extensive region has hitherto 
been imperfectly recorded. The active exertions, however, 
of enlightened individuals, liberally supported or employ¬ 
ed by the Company, have lately collected a great mass of 
materials; though, being dispersed in numerous costly 
volumes, it required the assistance of able writers to arrange 
and methodize them. The illustrations of the Zoology of 
India, by Mr Wilson; of its Botany, by Dr Gkevillp:; 
and of its Climate, Geology, and Mineralogy, by Professor 
Jameson, exhibit in a condensed form all the grand phe¬ 
nomena which these departments of nature present. 

The magnificent quadrupeds which roam through the 
forest and mountain territories; the birds of rich plumage; 
the numberless insects—all differing from those which ani¬ 
mate our northern climates—afford Mr Wilson an opportu¬ 
nity of displaying his profound acquaintance with Zoology, 
and his powers of spirited and picturesque delineation. 

Dr Greville, whose publications have enrolled him in 
the first class of living botanists, has found in the varied 
vegetation of this finely-watered country ample scope for 
his talent of accurate description. In regard to this par¬ 
ticular braiicli of the science he has derived great advan¬ 
tages from fiis intimate connexion with Dr Wallich, 
whose exertions, under the munificent patronage of the 
Company, have brought such vast accessions to our know¬ 
ledge of Oriental Botany. 

Professor Jameson, who has long stood at the head of 
geological science in Scotland, has diligently collected all 
the facts yet obtaineil respecting the structure and compo¬ 
sition of tile vast mountain-ranges by which India is tra¬ 
versed, In connexion with the Geology and Mineralogy, 
he has illustrated the Hydrography, and also the Climate, 
both of which present many remarkable peculiarities. 

The effects of the climate of India upon European con¬ 
stitutions are so very important that it was considered for¬ 
tunate when Dr Ainslie, who had paid particular atten¬ 
tion to this subject, undertook to communicate, under the 
head of Medical Observations, such directions as might 
be most useful to those who are to continue the greater 
part of their lives in that country. This article, besides 
the information which it conveys to individuals, will be 
found to contain remarks that may be advantageously con- 
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sidered by the Compariy in regard to a judicious selection 
of recruits for their military service. 

The Astronomical Knowledge and Computations of the 
Hindoos have been the subject of much discussion among 
the learned in Eurojie; hence the dissertation on these 
points, by a gentleman so well qualified lo explain them as 
Professor Wallace, cannot fail to gratify the reader. He 
has also enriched the work by an account of the extensive 
Trigonometrical Surveys performed by Colonel Lanibton 
on the Peninsula of India. 

The voyage to India, undertaken both for purposes of 
commerce and for tlie conveyance of passengers, has 
become an object of uatioi.al concern. I'he Puldishers, 
therefore, procured from Captain Clahen('E DAiaiYivii’LE 
an account of the Navigation, with instructions concern¬ 
ing the choice of vessels and outfit, very useful to those 
about to proceed to the East. Having obtained the valu¬ 
able aid of James Horsburgh, Esq., F.Jl.S.. Ilydrographer 
to the Honourable E^ast India Company, C'aptain I)ai- 
rymple has not only noticed all the ])articulars interesting 
to the public, but broiiglit forward a series of authentic 
sailing-instructions, which, embracing as they do the late 
observations of Captain Owen, may be of much advantage 
to professional men. 

To present so large a body of information, in the com¬ 
pass and shape originally contemplated, was found to be 
im})Ossible; but tlie difficulty lias been obviated in a way 
which does not swell the bulk of the work nor increase 
its price. By the use of a smaller but vt*y distinct type 
in the concluding articles, the third volume is made to 
embrace nearly double the quantity of matter usually 
inserted in the same number of pages. 

The Map has been constructed on as large a scale as 
could be conveniently introduced. The most anxious care 
has been taken to render it complete ; so that it may be 
useful as a general map of India, as well as specially illus¬ 
trative of the present volumes. With this view not only 
every object and place in itself important has been insert¬ 
ed, but also the villages and detached spots, which liave 
been the theatre of any remarkable occurrence mentioned 
in the course of the work. 


Edinburgh, 3\st March 1«32. 
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HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 


ACCOUNT 

OF 

BRITISH INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

(kneral View of the Natural Features of India. 

Great Importance always attached to India —Its Outline and 
Roundarics—General Aspect—The Great Central Plain—Pro¬ 
vinces of which it is eompo.sed—Vegetable and Animal Produc¬ 
tions—The (ireat Desert—Mountain-region of the Himmaleh— 
Belt or Border of thick Jungle—Tract of lower Hills—Elevated 
Ranges—Their steep and rugged Character—Change in Vege¬ 
table and Animal Nature—Three Zones of Vegetation—Central 
Region — The different River-glens — Valleys — Cashmere— 
Dangerous Passes—Difficulty of Respiration—Sources of the 
Jumna and Ganges—Pilgrimage—The Deccan—Vyndhya Range 
—The Ghauts—Nhilgerries—Opposite Coasts—Central Table- 
plains—Scenery—Influence of the physical Character upon the 
political State of these different Regions. 

Of all the countries on the Asiatic continent, India, from 
the earliest ages, has excitc‘d the greatest mtercst, and 
enjoyed the highest celebrity. The exploits of the 
conquerors who made it the object of their warlike 
expeditions, as also the splendid productions of nature 

VOL. I. A 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE 


and art which were thence imported, procured for it a 
great name even in the remotest eras of classical anti¬ 
quity. It has all along appeared to the imagination of 
the Western World as adorned with whatever is most 
splendid and gorgeous ; glittering as it were with gold 
and gems, and redolent of fragrant and delicious odours. 
Though there be, in these magnificent conceptions, some¬ 
thing romantic and illusory, still India forms unques¬ 
tionably one of the most remarkable regions that exist 
on the surface of the globe. The varied grandeur of its 
scenery, and the rich productions of its soil, are scarcely 
equalled in any other country. It is also extremely pro¬ 
bable that it was, if not the first, at least one of the ear¬ 
liest seats of civilisation, laws, arts, and of all the im¬ 
provements of social life. These, it is true, have at no 
period attained to the same pitch of advaneemt'ut as 
among Euiopeans ; but they have, nevertheless, ])een 
developed in very original forms, displaying human 
nature under the most striking and singular aspects. 

The strong interest wJiich India in itself is thus 
calculated to excite, must to us b(‘ greatly heightened 
by the consideration of its having become so completely 
a province of the British Empire, d'he governuuait of 
this countiy now directs the fortura s of a luindred 
millions of human beings placed at the opposite* extre¬ 
mity of the earth ; and hence the Vv^elfare o!‘ the state 
is intimately suspended on that of this va.d dependency. 
This connexion, too, is p(*culiarly strengtiuoK'd by the 
great number of our countrymen who an* constantly 
going out to administer the affairs of that important 
colony. Closer personal ties, in many instanet's, are there¬ 
by formed with our eastern setthuneiits, than with the 
different provinces of Britain itself. l'housan<ls, to whom 
Cornwall and Devonshire are almost strange lands, are 
connected by the most intimate social ndations with 
Madras and Calcutta. For such persons the history and 
description of our Indian possessions, inde])t‘ndently of 
the grandeur of the subject and its union with na¬ 
tional wealth and power, must have a peculiar interest, 
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fis being closely associated with the pursuits and prospects 
of their dearest friends. 

India is enclosed by grand natural boundaries. Its 
whole northern fronti(^r is separated from the high table¬ 
land of Thibet by the chain of the Hirninaleh Moun¬ 
tains, which, according to recent observation, a])])ears to 
reach at least as great a height as any other ridge* by 
which the globe is traversed. The western and eastern 
limits are formed by the lower course of two great rivers, 
—the Indus on one side, and the llrahmapoutra on the 
other. The; southeu'n portion consists of a very extensive 
peninsula bounded by the ocean. Other countries have 
often been coni])rehended under the general appellation of 
India,—particularly Cabul and Candahar, which ranked 
long as provinces belonging to the Mogul emperors ; but 
this was merely in consequence of those warlike rulers 
liaving conquered India, and transferred thither the seat 
of tlieir empire. These districts, it is manifest, bear a 
much closer relation to Versia and Tartary; and, when 
tliey are included in ilindostan, they necessarily ext(‘nd 
that country beyond its gr(?at river-line on the north¬ 
west, wh(‘re it has no decided or natural boundaries. 
But within the limits we have indicatc'd there is found 
a religion, languages, niJiniu rs, and institutions, charac¬ 
teristic of this region, and distinguishing it from all the 
other countries of Asia. 

1 iidia, thus delined, though some of its extremities have 
not l)een very precisely determined, may be suitably 
descri[)ed as lying between the iith and ^^4th degrees ot 
north latitude, and the 08th and 82d of east longitude. 
It thus extends somewhat above 1800 miles from north 
to south, and, at its greatest breadth, nearly 1500 from 
ejist to west. 

In treating of this imporhint country, it will be useful 
to begin with a general surveys of its geogi-aphical fea¬ 
ture's ; and tnese, it will soon aj)pcar, are distinguished 
at oiu'c by their grandeur and tlndr variety. India is, 
as it were, an epitome of the whole world. It has re¬ 
gions that bask beneath the brightest rays of a tropical 
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sun, and others, than wiiicJi the most awful depths of 
the polar world arc not more dreary. The varying 
degrees of elevation produce here the same changes that 
arise elsewliere from th(‘ greatest difference of j)osition 
on the earth’s surface. Its vast jdains ])rcsent the doulde 
liarv('sts, tlie luxuriant foliage:, and even tlic burning 
deserts of the torrid zone ; the lower Jieights are enriclied 
by the fruits and grains of the tcnij)erate climates ; tlie 
upj)er ste('])s are clothed with the vast pine foi'csts of 
the north ; Avliile the liiglu'st pinnacles are buried be¬ 
neath the perpetual snows of the arctic zone. We do 
not here, as in Africa and the polar regions, see nature 
under one uniform aspect ; on the contrary, we have to 
trace gradual yet complet(‘ transitions between the most 
opposite extremes that can exist on the surface of the 
same })laTiet. 

The main body, as it were, of Indui, the chief scene of 
her matchless fertility and the s(‘at of her great (unpires, 
is composed of a plain extending along the entire breadth 
from cast to w(‘st, between the Brahma])outra and the 
Indus ; and r('aehing, in point of latitude, from the great 
chain of mountains to the high table-laTid oi the South¬ 
ern Peninsula. It may thus possess a length of \M)0 
miles, with an average breadth of from 800 to 400. d’he 
line of direction is generally from south-east to north¬ 
west, following that of the vast mountain-ninge which 
bounds it on the north, and from whose cojfious streams 
its fruitfulness is derivt d. With the exception, p(;rha{)s, 
of the country watt'red by the great river of China, it may 
be considered the finest and most fertile on the face of the 
earth. Phe whole of its immense su])eidicies, if we leave 
out an extensive desert-tract to l)e presently noticed, 
forms one contin\U)\is level of unvarii d richness, and over 
which majestic rivers, with slow and almost insensible 
course, diffuse their sea-like expanse. 

Of this genei'al character of tlu^ Indian plain, the pro¬ 
vince of Bengal j-resents the most complete and striking 
example ; no i)art of it being diversified with a single 
rock, or even a hillock. The Ganges pours through it a 
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continually widening stream, which, during the rainysca- 
son, covers a great extent with its fertilizing inundation. 
From this deep, rich, well-watered soil, the sun, })eat- 
ing with diro(‘t and iiih'iist* rays, awakc^ns an almost 
unrivallod jiowor of vog-otation, and makes it one entire 
field of wavin^^ ^n^ain. Bahar, farther np the current, 
has the same ^'eneral aspect, though its surface is varied 
by some slight elevations ; hut Allahabad, higher still, 
is mostly low, warm, and fruitful, exactly like Bengal. 
North of the river the province's of Oiideand Rohilcund, 
slo])ing gradually upwards to the mountains, enjoy a 
more cool and saliihidous climate, and disj)lay in ])rofu- 
siun the most valuahlc ])roducts both of Asia and Ihiropc. 
Ileiv the valh‘^ of the Ganges tt‘rminati‘S, and is suc- 
C(‘ed(‘(l hy that of tlie Jumna, more elevated, and neither 
so well watered nor (piite so hadile. d'he Doab, or ter¬ 
ritory between the two rivers, re([uires in many }>laees 
artii’icial irrigation. Its woods, however, are more lux¬ 
uriant, while the moderate cold of its vvintm’ permits 
a crop of w heat or other Kuropeau grain to he raised, 
and the siimnuT is sullicient to rijien one of riee. dV> 
the south of the Jumna, and along the course of its 
tributary tlie Chumhul, the ground is broken by emi¬ 
nences extending from the hills of Mahvah and Ajinere ; 
while, even amid its most level tracts, insulatc'd rocks, 
w ith ])crpendicular sidt‘s and level summits, form those 
almost im])regnahle liill-forts so much celebrated in 
Indian history. Westw^ard of Delhi begins the Great 
D(‘S('rt, wdiich we shall at ])resent pass over to notice the 
plain of the Punjaub, when* the five tributaries of the 
Indus, rolling their ample streams, produce a d(‘gree of 
fertility t*(jual to that of the region watered by the Ganges. 
High cultivation, too frequently obstructed by public dis¬ 
orders and the ruder character of the peo])le, is alone 
Avanting to make it rival the finest portions of the more 
east(.*rn tenitory. 

Throughout the whole of this vast plain, the wants of 
the population and the demands of commerce have en¬ 
tirely superseded the original productions of nature, and 
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substituted plants and grains better fitted for binnan use. 
Even under the most careful management, few of those 
exquisite shrubs are now reared which have givi'ii such 
celebrity to the vegetable kingdom of the East. I lore are 
quite unknown those arom.atic gales wliich jierfiirne tlie 
hiJly shores of Malabar and the oriental islands. Its 
staples consist of solid, rich, useful articl<‘S, jmjdiiccd by 
strong heat acting on a deep, moist, and fertile soil,—ric(‘, 
the eastern staff of life,—sugar, the most generally used of 
dietetic luxuries,—o])ium, whose narcotic qualities have 
made it every where so higlily prized,—indigo, the most 
liable substance used in dyiang,—and., in the drier 
tivicts, cotton, whicli clothes tlic inluibitants of the East, 
and affords tli(‘ in.ih'rial of the most delic ate and l>eauti- 
tul fabrics. Such an entire subjection to the jdough and 
the s])ado, joined to the want of variedy in thc‘ surfaccg 
gives to this great cc'ntral region a tame and monotonous 
as])ect. Baber, its Afghan conquciror, complains, in his 
Memoirs, of the uniform and uninteresting scenery which 
every where* mc't his eye, and looks back with regret to 
the lofty cliffs, the grcuoi slop(\s, and murmuring streams 
of his native* land. 

In spite, howewe;r, of every human effort, some* tracts 
arc led't uncultivated in consequence of political disorder 
and misrule ; while*, in oth(*rs, nature, under the com- 
hinod influence of heat raid moisture, make-s efforts so 
powerful as to baffle all attempts to modify or control 
her. She then riots in unbounelrd luxuriance, and 
coveu’s large tracts witli tliat dense, dark, imj)<*iu*tral)lc 
mass of foliage, crowded and twined togetlu r, called 
junghg which o])poses an almost imjiassahlc harrier even 
to an army. Tree-s sjircading on every side their gigan¬ 
tic arms,—thorny and prickly shrubs of ewery size and 
shape,—canes shooting in a few months to the height of 
sixty feet,—compose the chief mate-rials of those natural 
palisades. Even in the open plain, the banian and other 
single trees, when full scojie is given to their growth, 
spread out into the dimensions of a considerable forest. 

From the cultivated regions the various classes of wild 
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l)('asts nro excluded with the utmost solicitude. Even 
the domestic sj)ccies arc not reared in great numbers, 
nor to any remarkable size or strength. There is a small 
cow with a hump, fit only for draught, but which the 
Hindoo regards as a sacred ohject. lught active steeds 
are lircd liy the natives for predatory excursions ; though, 
for regular military scrvic(‘, the large Turkish horse is de¬ 
cidedly ]jreferred. Ihit tlie Avooded tracts, wliere nature 
reAads uncontrolled, arc filled with huge and sometimes 
d('striictive animals, of which the tAvo most remark¬ 
able are the elejihant and the tiger. The former, of 
a sp('ci(\s distinct iVom that of Afi ica, is here not merely 
pursued as game, hut, being caught alive, is traiiu'd for 
tile Aairious puiposes oi‘ state*, liiinting, and Avar, ddie 
tiger, tlu' most formidable tenant of tin* Bengal jungle, 
su})])lies the ahsenci' of the lion, and, though not (juito 
ecjiial in strength and majesty, is still more fierce and 
dangerous. dh(‘S(' two mighty qiiadrujx'ds an* brought 
into conflict in the Indian liunts, wlum tlio ele])hant is 
ns(‘d as an instrument for attacking his ficrec'r but less 
vigorous rival. The hunter, Avell armed, is seaU'd on the 
liaek of liis liiige ally ; and, in the first advance, the 
Avholc body of tlie assailants are ranged in a line. Wlien 
the combat eommenees, th(‘ eh'phant endeavours (‘ither 
to tread doAvn the tiger with his hoof, crushing him Avith 
tlie Avhole Aveighi of his immense body, or to assail him 
with liis long and powerful tusks. WheiU'ver either of 
these movements can he fully aceomplislicd, the effect is 
iiT('sistii)le ; hut the tiger, by his agility, and es])eeiaily 
by his ra])id s])riiig resemhliiig the tlight of an arroAV’, 
often succeeds in fastening u])on the legs and sides of his 
unwieldy adversary, and inflicts deep wounds, Avhilc the 
latter is unable either to resist or to retaliate. Even the 
rider, iiotAvithstaiiding his exalted seat and the use of 
fire-arms, is not on such occasions wliolly exempt from 
daiig(*r. 

To comjdcde the survey of the great Indian plain, 
there; remains to he described, as already hinted, one 
feature Avholly dissimilar to all the rest. Immediately 
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westward of the Jumna, tlie general ]ev(*l of the (coun¬ 
try attains a point of eh'vation, whencu' it descends on 
both sides ; and all the torrents, falling from tliis high 
mountain-range, roll either eastAvard and become tribu¬ 
tary to the Ganges, or westward to pour tlieir waters 
into the Indus. Between these two rivaa-s and theiri-e- 
spt'ctive ])ranclies tliere intto'venes a eonsidi'rahle spaee, 
wliicdi is 7’efr('slied only by a t(wv small rivulets that 
spring u j) and disa])pear amid the waste. In this manner 
is formed a des(‘rt , of extent suhieient toeomj)ose a mighty 
kingdom, and occupying in that direction the whole 
bn^adth, from th(‘ mountains to the ocean. "Jdiis entire 
region, about bOO miles long and bOO lu’oad, j)r('scnts an 
as])eet nearly similar to the most dreary tracts of Arabia 
and Africa. Its surface, scarcely raised abovi' the S(‘a, is 
covered with saline incrustations and marine exuviag and 
hence bears every a}»p(‘arance of having been at one time 
a portion of the oec'an-bed, which the watt'rs have deserted. 
According to tlu; observations of Mr El})binstone, who 
cross('d it in his w'ay to (Aibul, tlu' eashu’n division consists 
of sand often j-ising inbGiills of surprising height, and 
so loose that, wdumever tb(‘ horses (juittc'd the j)ath hard¬ 
ened by Ix'ating, th(‘y sunk above the kina'. Over this 
wilderness, how'ever, is scattered some coarse grass, wdth 
stunted and prickly shrubs ; wdiile, in the midst of the 
sand, there grow large waiter-melons, alfordiiey the most 
delicious ndieslimeiit to the thirsty traveih r. At wdde 
intervals are Ibnnd villages, or rather clusters of mud 
huts, round wdiieh are reared crops of coarse grain and 
jmls(', wdiose stalks, like shrubs, stand distinctly sc]>a- 
rate from each other. Yet a considcrahlo jiopulatioii 
must h<' sprinkled over this immense desert, si:u*e Bika- 
neer, in its centre, pri'seiits, though on a small scale, 
the aspect of a city adorned with palaei's, temples, 
and other sjiacioiis edifices. Westw^ard of that tow n the 
soil is generally a hard clay, variegated only by mounds 
of sand. Poognl, a village of straw huts defmided by a 
ruinous mud fort, encompassed wdth naked hills and 
amid a sea of sand without a trace of vegetation, ap- 
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pearrd a spot so desolate tliat it seemed astonishing how 
any linman beings could make it tlieir abode. On the 
more smooth and level portions of this dreary tract the 
traveller is tantalized by the pbenomenon of mirage, 
jn’odueing btdore liim the a})pearanec ol immense lakes 
that even reileet tiie surrounding objects ; aJid the iJJu- 
sion continues till be lias almost touched the watery 
semblance, and iinds it to consist of the same arid soil as 
tlie rest of tlie desert. 

Northward ot tliis great plain, and along its whole 
CN^teiit, towers the sublime mouritain-region of the Ilim- 
maleh, asciMiding gTadually till it terminates in a long 
range of summits wrapped in perjietual snow\ According 
to Mr CabU'r, there' may be* trace d, for the space of 1000 
inik'S, a continuous line* :il,000 feet above tlu' sea, from 
which, as a base, detached pe'aks ascend to the additional 
height of 5000 or (>000 leet. The inhabitant of tlu* burn¬ 
ing jilains contemjdate's, not without wonder, this long 
array of white* [linnacles formhig the boundary of the 
distant horizon. Jn this ])rogr(‘ssive ascent nature as¬ 
sumes a continually changing aspect; and bc'Tice it will 
lie jK^cessary to view' in succession the dillerent stages 
through which she passes. 

Idle llimmaleh range, wdiere it touches on the cham¬ 
paign country, is almost every where girt wdth a pecu- 
liaj' belt or border, called the Tarryani. This term is 
applii'd to a jilain about tw'cnty miles broad, ujion wdiieh 
the waters from the higher regions are jioured down in 
such profusion that the river-beds a*re unable to contain 
them, ddiey accordingly overllowg and convei’t the 
ground into a species of swaimp, which, acted on by the 
burning rays of a tropical sun, tlirow^s up an excessively 
rank vegetation, whereby the earth is clioked rather than 
covered. The soil is concealed beneath a mass of dark 
and dismal foliage, while long grass and prickly shrubs 
shoot up so densely and so close as to form an almost 
im])enetrable barrier. It is still more awfully guarded 
by the pestilential vapours exhaling from those dark re- 

sses, which make it at certain seasons a region of death. 
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Hence tlie destruction wliich overtakes an anny tliat 
eneam])s for any len^tli of time near tin’s valky,—an 
efteet fatally experieneed ky the British defacliinents 
which were stationed on the frontiers of Bootan and 
Nepaul. Bc'neath tliese melanclio] v sliades, too, the ele¬ 
phant, the tiger, and otluT wild animals, jnnwl iin- 
molestt'd ; wJiile the few ininian heings who occupy 
tile vicinity ])resent a meagre, (hvadish, and most sickly 
aspect. 

In emerging from this dark and deadly j)lain, and he- 
ginning to ascend the lower mountain-stages, the visiter 
enjoys a much inoix; pleasing scene, lie ])asses now 
through smiling and fruitl’ul valhys, overhung hy the 
most I’omantic stc'eps, and covered to a gj'cat extent with 
the noblest foiTsts. Amid trees siinilai to those which 
spread their majestic foliagt‘ on the hanks of the' thinges, 
various species of tlie more hardy oak and tlu' ])ine 
begin to a]>])ear. Some j>ossess rich juices aiul aromatic 
odours not feuiid among the lower woods ; such as that 
peculiar mimosa,the fluid extracted from which yields the 
medical suhstaiiee called eateclui, and a s])i‘eies of ein- 
namon or rather cassia, tlu' virtiu' of w iu’eli I'c'sidesin its 
root. The pr()S])ects o])tained from eominanding points 
in tliese regions, consisting in aforc^ground of smiling and 
ciiitnrcd vales, hills bcliind crowmsl with natui’al ])lanta- 
tions, steeper and loftier rangers heyond, and in tlic 
distama' the snow-clad to])s of the higlicst monntain- 
cliain, form a comldnation of the nucst sublime and en¬ 
chanting scenery. 

The Himmaleh, as it ascends above the j)ictiiresqnc 
slop(‘S which diversify its lower border, assuiiu's a mneh 
bohha* and stw erer asptx't, 'Idle lofty ridge, tbe deep 
valley, the dashing torrent, produce a resemblance to the 
most ehwated portions of oiir own central Highlands; 
and Scottish officers, accordingly, wboliappencd toscTvc 
in that remote province, liave fancied themselves wan¬ 
dering amid the romantic glens of their native eoiintry. 
Generally speaking, the character of this mountain- 
chain is rugged and stern; its ridges rise behind each 
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other in awful array ; l)ut they enclose no rural scenes, 
nor ])r(\sent any t^-cntle undulations. Their steep sides, 
sonK'tinies wooded, soiindimes presenting vast faces of 
naked rock, dip down al)ru])tly, forming dark chasms 
and ravines, at tlu* hottoiu of which there is only room 
for the torrent to force its way through rude fragments 
fallen froin tlie clilIsal)ove. A la])orioiis task is imposed 
on tile travelI(T, wiio has successively to mount and de¬ 
scend this series of lofty t(‘rj-ac(‘s, along I'ougli and narrow 
paths that often skirt the most tremimdous precipices. 
Till' (!X])edicnts, too, provided for the passage of the 
rivers which dash through th(\s(‘ gloomy hollows, are of 
the most slender and imjierfect d(‘scription. I’wo })lanks 
fasterual to the jioint of o])j)osite cliffs, called a muga or 
mnkha^ are, in many cases, consid(‘red amply sufficient; 
otlu'rs, cal1e(l_;7ia/#7.v, are formed hy ropes stretched across, 
making a sjx'cies of loose parapet, and supporting a 
light ladder lor the feed to rest u}>on. Ca})tain \Ve))b met 
with an instanci' wluaa* there were merely sti’etched from 
bank to hank two or thive ro]>es, round which the pas¬ 
senger was expected to coil himself, and work his way 
across, having a hoo[) for tln^ liack to rest upon ; those 
who could not etfect this movement were pulled across 
by a cord. 

So irregular is the surface of this territory that great 
di.nicnlty occurs in finding a levid space on which to 
build their towns. It is supposed that, in the whole 
exi:( nt of country surrouiiding Serinagur, there could 
not liave he('U discov(‘red another place on which to 
liav(' crccti'd that small city ; and there is no spot be- 
twiM'n it and tin* great ])lain wliert* a thousand men could 
encamp. At Nairn tlu' jiasseng T mounts through the 
princi])al strecd by a stair cut iii the rock. Ram])ore, the 
chief town in the valley of the UpfxT Siitledge, is 
reached only ovau- ledges of rocks and llights of steps ; 
its JiOLises rise in tliu'sahovm each otlu'r along the f.ice of 
tlie st(H‘j), while the riv(‘r tiimhles beneath, and awffhl 
crags overhang it from above. 

In consequence of this peculiar structure, these loftier 
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regions of the lliininale]i do not present that tranquil 
grandeur, and those ])ieturesque views, whieli render the 
inountain-seencry of Europe so eiu hanting. They are 
rugged, gloomy, and monotonous. 'Jdie miglity sum¬ 
mits overhang no soft ])astoral valh^ys, nor \vav(' with 
varied foliage, nor ar(‘ retleeted in tlie l)osom ol still and 
traiis])arent lakes. Tlie travc'lh'r, hemnu'd in between 
their stee]) ])reei|)ie(‘S, s(‘es only the dai'k grandf'ur of the 
cdiasm through which h(‘ winds. Sonu'tinK's, howt'vcT, 
on reaching a clear point, lie finds himsi lf in posses¬ 
sion of a j)ros])t'et hearing ii character of the most awful 
suldimity. A sjiot, raised almost to an imnu'asiirahle 
height ai)Ove tlie ]>lain heiu^aih, ]>roves only the base, 
wlience seven or ('ight succ(‘ssiv(‘ ranges ris(‘ towards 
Jieavc'u, and tc'rininate at lengtl) in a line of snowy 
])imiacles. 

Mr Koyle, in liis (degant and instructive work on the 
botany oi' tlu* lliminaleh, divules that region, in respect 
to vegi'tation, into tliri'e zones or belts. d1ie first he 
considers as rising to the height of 5000 h'ct. The ge- 
luu’al temperature is lua-e lowered, as usual, in ])ro 2 >or- 
tion to the ek'vation, y(‘t without tlu‘ disjip])earance, to 
the extent that might be ex[H‘cted, of troj)ical plants. 
The southern ('xjiosure, the intcaisi' force of the sun’s 
rays during the hot S(‘ason,and the tro])ical rains falling 
in undiminished abundance, enable these to b(‘ brought 
to almost equal maturity as in the ujqier part of the cen¬ 
tral jilain. In Mi'paul, and other favoural)le situations, 
rice as a summer, ami wheat as a winter ci’O]), form the 
regular course of cultivation. Hut some of tin* more 
delii .ite jilants are unable to resist ex])osur(‘to the keen 
atmosjdKU'c* and the nightly brca-zes ; among which are 
the choicest of fruits, the mango and the jiiiu' apjde. 
At the same tiling in the colder scvison, on elevati-d ])eaks, 
the plants of Euro]>e and other temjierate climates, arc 
seen spring-ing- contiguously to those of the tropic. Snow 
is scarc ely ever observed on this lower stage of the moun- 
tain territory. 

The second belt is considered as reaching to the height 
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of 1)000 feet. Snow here falls constantly in winter, often 
to a great (h‘pth, hut melts in early spring. x\lthoiigli 
the vegetation becomes more and more that of tlu* tern- 
])(‘ratt‘ zone, yet the causes already stated enable tropi¬ 
cal })lants to climb beyond their natural lieight, and to 
mingle with those of a very dilFerent clime. In shel¬ 
tered well-watered valleys, crops of rice are still siicec'ss- 
fiilly raised, while wheat grows on the heights above, 
lint tboiigb the herl‘a(‘eoiis j)lants are able to mount 
thus high, it is otherwist* with trees, exposed to every 
vicissitude of the seasons. Tlu‘ palms and otlu'r Indian 
specties ai*(' sc'en no longer, and the foliage appears ex¬ 
clusively Euro]jean. 

^J’he third and most elevat(‘d belt reaches from the 
border of the lat ter to the summit of the Ilimmaleb. ''fhe 
climate here* is that of the more northern ])art of Europe 
and America, te rminating in the per]>etual snows of thc3 
arctic world. ddu‘se, even in the loAver districts, do not 
melt till May or June, Avhen the extreme cold of winter 
is suddenly succeeded by the most intense heat. The 
rays of the sun, indeed, h(‘at fiercely and painfully, 
even Avhen tlie atmosphere is so litth* affected by them 
that th(‘ thi'miometer stands many degrc'C's l)elow the 
freezing point ; and lumci* the traveller is scorched amidst 
almost \ijibearabl(‘ cold,—texiremes Avhich ahvays ])rove 
distressing and sometimes fatal. The tmTitmy called 
Ilhot, constituting the most ele\aited ])ortion, has the 
severity of the climate aggravated by its rocky surface, 
so that not above a sixtec nth ])art of it is fit for cvilti- 
vation ; yet, even here, under circumstances not at all 
favouraljie, vegetation dis]days a luxuriance Avhicli could 
little !)(• ex])ect('d at so great a Inaght. lluckwheat and 
barley an' gt'nerally raise«l Avith success. At 12,0(M) feet. 
Captain Webb saw the finest grain, and at ll,tkl0, ho 
observ(‘d forests of oak, and beds of straAvberries and 
currants in full blossom. The pasturage', in conse'rjiu'nco 
jirobably of cojiious moisture, combined Avith the ])oAver 
of tile suifs rays, grows with a luxuriance almost un¬ 
equalled. The natives, prone to exaggeration, assert it 
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to 1)0 inoxliaiistible, so that whatever has been cropt 
(lurinL!^ the day is r(‘stored in tlu' IblJowiny niyht. A 
produetive htdd, liovvever, is oeeasioii illy niiiu'd by the 
descent of ylaeiers, or l)eds of snow, which do not melt 
for sev(‘ral years. It is alloyed, imh'od, ])y the inhabi¬ 
tants, tliat there is a yradiial loweriny of the frozen line, 
and tliat the snow covers woods and Helds wliieh were 
one(‘ entirely free from it. 

Notwithstaiidiny th(‘ shatt(‘red and r(icky aspect of 
thos(‘ preei))iees, they are yet covered witli vast masses of 
lianyiny wood. Amidst tlie wilds, tall and majestic 
forests of pine, lareli, s])ruce, and sihan- fir, sometimes 
even of cypress and cedar, yi’ow, Hourisb, and decay ; 
for there are no means of eonveyiny the timber to any 
spot where it iniylit he sn])servient to luiman use or 
ornament. With these trc'cs ar(‘ interminyhsl riiiinm’oiis 
hushes load(‘d witli tlie fruits which ibrm tlie luxury of 
tile northern regions of Kuro])e ; gooseberry, ras])bi‘rry, 
strawberry, all unknown to the plains below. In sludter- 
od s])ots, the wild rose, the lily of the valley, eowsli]), 
dandelion, and various other ilowau-s, ari' Siam l)nrsting 
through the green earpid. The trei's and rocks in the 
higher districts an* richly clothed with moss and lichen, 
the vi'getation of the countries bordering on the arctic 
circle ; a sj)i‘cimen of the latter has eviai been observed 
rcsemhling that which tiourishes in Iceland, and which 
is irnjiorted for medicinal jnirposes under the name of 
Iceland moss. 

After ])assing the crest of the Ilinirnalcdi, and desciaid- 
ing the northern side, ijuite a dilferent scene o])ens to 
the view. The ])eriodi(‘al rains, which ])lentifully water all 
the oj)])Osite face, cannot ])ass that tremendous barrier. 
Snow also falls in much smaller quantity, and is more 
easily melted. The same luxuriant vevdun; and vege¬ 
tation no longer clothe those remote heights, which 
are described by Jacquemont as stis'p an<l naked, co¬ 
vered with shrulis, parched grass, and dehris washed 
down by the waters. Yet it is remarkalile that a mild 
climate, fit for the production of valuable grain, reaches 
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to a considerably greater elevation here than even on the 
soutlierii face. In tlu' 'I'artar ])ergunnah of Ilungarung, 
the village of Nako,l *2,000 feet higb, was seen surrounded 
l)y tbe most luxuriant cro])s of wlu'at and barley. A 
Inimh't, in the north-east of Kiinawur, at 14,000 feet, 
is dt'seribc'd by Dr (lerard as being enconipassed with 
tb(‘ finest fields of tbe latter; and it ajipearcd to him 
tliat culture might be carried tr) tbe luaglit of 10,000or 
17,00(> leet. Eveji tbe grasses, tboiigb bas ing a withered 
apjieaianee, are of a nutritious sps'eies, and afford sul)- 
sistence to nunu rous flocks and herds. Passes 20,000 
feet liigh have, in this I'cgion, becai found clear of snow. 
It is remarkabh' that, on coming to tin* outer face' of one 
(d‘tlu'se mountains, evi'ii with a southern exposure', the 
t('m]K‘rature is gre'atly diininislK'd, Pile case is tbe 
same with jieaks pi’oje'ctcd into the air, like pi'omontories 
into tbe oc('an ; though tlu' causi' of tbe ])('culiar mild¬ 
ness ill this eiiclose'd jiart of the great range secuns not 
to b(' fully unde]'st<i(»d. Mr Uoyk' suggests tbe rt'flec- 
tion of tb(' sun’s rays from op])osit(' mountains, and the 
warm ^'a})ours asec'uding from tlu' sbelii'red valleys 
which li(' betvvc'en them. 

d'he animal \v<tr]<! in this higlu'r ri'gion undergoes a 
change (Mjually striking witli tlu' vt'gc'tabh'. ddie I'le- 
phaiit and tig('r, kings of llie fori'sts lunieatb, disa}>peax, 
or an' very seldom seen. Depn'dations are chic'fly 
committ('d by tlie wild cat, tlu' bear, and the hog. Tlu' 
chamois bounds from roc'k to rock, and tbe fon'sts are 
filled with dei'r of varii>iis species ; of which the mosi 
rare and jirecious is that producing the musk. It is 
found only in the lofti(‘st heights, ami<; rocks which the 
human foot scarcely dares to tread, d’he most intense 
cold is so essential to its life, that the young, on being 
brought down to a warm situation, usually jx'rish in a 
few' days. Tlie forc'sts at all the inort' inodt'i’ate eleva¬ 
tions are hill'd with flocks of sucli fow ls as ai’c* I'lsewhei i' 
domesticated, here running about wild, ti'injiting the pur- 
sud of the sportsman ; but, as they very seldom tak^‘^villg, 
they are with difficulty reached by the gun. The pi'aeoek 
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displays his glitteriiiy: pliniiage only on the lower hills. 
The sovereign eagle is seldom descried amid the elifi's, 
whicdi are inhahited hy kit(‘s, hawks, and others <jf the 
minor predatory l)irds. Partri<]ges and j^heasaiits are 
nnmerousand of various s])eeies ; the latter are evcm seen 
flying amid the snows at a grejrt eli'vation. B(>es swarm 
in all the lower districts, making their hives in the hol¬ 
lows of trees ; these the natives jdunder by merely rais¬ 
ing a loud noise, which causes the swairm to issue forth 
and leave the honey unj>rotected- 

The domestic animals, ft*d hy the natives on their rich 
pastures, arc the comTuon black cattle of India, com- 
hined with the yak of Thibet. A mult bred between the 
two is also very common. 'I'he lattt'r produces witli 
either of the pure species, and even with its own kind, 
though in tliis last case it soon degenerates. Sh(‘e]> and 
goats are also reared in large numl)ers, not only for the 
ordinary purposes of food and clothing, hut for the con¬ 
veyance of merchandise, which they alom^ are fltt(‘d to 
transport over the stet'p mountain-passes. Besides the 
common shec]), there is another breed, ])()vv(‘rful, and 
long-legged, and able to l)ear more than double the bur¬ 
den of the other ; its wool is also very hiu'. 

The most elevated part of this stupendous range is 
that to the north of Beng;al, along the lu^ads of the 
Gogra, the Ganges, and the J umna, and wist ward as far as 
the Sutledge. In this line there are si!p])OS('d to be at 
least twenty-eight ])eaks higher than Chimborazo ; and 
several a])pear, upon .strict measurement, to rt‘ach tl5,0()() 
feet. 'J'hrce, farther to the north, seen at dilferent 
times, hut at some distance, hy Moorcroft, Gerard, and 
a government surveyor, could not, it was thought 
hy these gentlemen, fall short of 29,000 or cv(*n f‘10,00() 
feet. This sublime formation, supposed to be 1000 miles 
in length and eighty in breadth, does not enclose any 
thing that c.an properly he called a table-land, for though, 
fi’om the plain it appears like a succession of ridges, in 
the interior it is found coinjjosed of arms, radiating in 
every direction, intersected by deep ravines, through 
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which the wati'Ts stmL!;;i:h‘, and are ot’ttai turned in op¬ 
posite* dirc'ctions. Their lim* is sf) Avindin;^ and irregular, 
that the travelle r is usually oldiged to cross the suinijiit 
of the ridge, as if no oj)enings existed. It is ohs('rved, too, 
that the north-AV('st(Tn fac(‘ is always rugged, Avhile th.it 
to the north-east is shelving, d'he declivity towards 
Thihi't is sniall, when compared to the descent on the 
southern side ; indicating tlu* great eh'vation of that coun¬ 
try, which is estimat(‘d not to fall short of ]o,000 f('(‘t. 

Wc'stward of the Sntledge*, the liiinmaleh greatly de- 
clines, or rather, according to Baron Iliigel, it stri'tches 
in a northei'ii direction, along the frontier of Thibet, 
(h'taching only an iidcrior hranch along the Indian border. 
The whiti* suniinits are no longer seen in a continuous 
line, hut ajipear only singly, and at some distance. The 
most western is I'ldcota Devi, a heautiful three-peaked 
mountain, and hiyond it a hre:dc occurs, Avhich, how- 
ev(*r, to an c'ye looking from India is filed up by more 
distant masses. Southward of Cashnu'rt*, the Peer 
Pand j.ahl, as it isc.alled, ri‘ars its snowy head, though not 
altogethci' to the same stu]»endous height ; and it is con¬ 
tinued to the Hindoo Coosh, which separates Cahul from 
'1 artary. 

A natural division of this high country is formed by 
the narroAV valleys, or ratht‘r r.ivines, furrowed out hy 
those mighty rivc'rs Avhich descend from the heights to 
'vater the plains of Ilindostan, These glens, all dei'p, 
dark, and (‘iiclosi'd hy })recipitous walls, have i‘ach, ])e- 
sid(\s, its own peculiar asjiect; and a late traveller has 
( iiahh'd us to form some i(h*a of tile leading features 
\Nhich distinguish those of the Sutledge, the Pahur, the 
dumna, and the Bagiruttee, or principal head of the 
(hinges. 

The glen of the Sutledge is little more than a profound 
and gloomy chasm, without the romantic he.aiity produced 
hy swelling banks or fringing woods. Cultivation ap])ears 
only on a few scattered patches ; no villages smile along 
its border, though numerous forts frown over its steeps. 
—'flic l^abur, a tributary of the Jumna, presents a pleas- 
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ing variety compared to this or to any otlior ravdno of the 
Ilimnialch. It rolls throngli a vah; of inoderati' hreadtli ; 
its hanks and the slopes above aro heaiitiiiilly stndd(Ml 
witii fields, woods, and villages ; whih' hrov ii hills, tij)]K'd 
witJi rocks and snow, tower in tlu* haekgroiind. ddn* 
dninna, again, has its hordei's geiiei-ally )>old and sav’age ; 
all its higlu'r tracts, too, consist, of mighty rocks and 
jtn'cipices hiiided under hug(‘ niass(‘s of snow, tin- 

lower gi’ounds aix* wooded ; ami along the river are seen 
some narrow val(\s, rising into slop(‘s co\'('i‘ed witli cnlti- 
vation and verdure, which diversify even its wildest 
sceiu'S Avith a mixture of softness and el('gane(‘. d'lu' 
hanks of tlu‘ llagiruttee, a ])roader stream, whicls has 
AvauTi a still deepcT hed through tlu' monntain-strata, 
are heyond all others re])nlsive, and ecpialiy d(‘stitnte (d‘ 
))eantv and life. 'J'h(‘S(‘ solitary ste(‘]>s, too, ari' only scan¬ 
tily (dollu'd with the foliag(‘ of tin* sond)retir ; th(‘(dills, 
shatt('red and s])lintered, are not even tint('(l with moss 
oi' Ii(dien, hut, iKairing- tin* dusky c(donrs of their na¬ 
tural fractur(', shoot up on every side hito j)innacles of 
amazing heigiit. 

Hut, notwithstanding the gloomy asjx.'el of these moiin- 
tain-seenes, there art* a lew pl.ie(*s in wliieh they ()p(‘n out 
ijito smiling ])lains of e(tnsidev;d)le extent. Tin* valli'vs 
of ]Ve})anl, inde(*d, hc'sides being vejy narrow, l)(*long 
ratlier to the ]*egion of tin* loW('r hills. (Joiisid('ra))ly 
Jiigher is loiind the Ivima S(‘rai, or tlie JIaf)py Vallc'v, 
where litth* eminene(‘s, villages, and richly ciilti\at(*d 
liclds, coinhinc to form a dcligiitful sccaic. ddie most 
('xtensive ()])ening Inovcvcr tak(*s j)lace at its west(*rn 
exti niity, where tkese gr(*/d. ridges enclose the litth* 
kingdom ol’ Cashim're, which, Ix'yoinl any other spot on 
(‘ariii, seems to merit tlie a])p(‘llation ot a tmi-estrial 
parodist*. Numerous rivulets llowing down the moun- 
tairi-si(h's diffuse verdure and Imauty ov('r the liills and 
vales, and in the plains ex]>and into an extensive 
lake, profuse]} adorned with all the p07np of aid and 
nature. TIu* Mogul sovereigns had erected on tin* 
lainks of tliis sheet of water gay pakuics and j)avilioiis, 
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to wliich tluy won* wont to repair as their most 
pl(‘asiiig rt‘ti\'at fVoin the toils of empire. The poets 
vie with each other in eelehi-atiiiL^ the delights ut' 
tliis enehaiitiog valh'V* 'J'hey extol ])artieuhirly the 
ros(‘ of Cashiiu're as ]K)ss(‘ssing- heaiity without a rival, 
the opening of wh()S(‘ hnds is held by tlieir countrymen 
as a national fesri\'al. M. *Jae<pieniont, a very rc'cent 
traveller, eousiders these (h'seriptions of the country as 
exaggera,t(‘d ; though iiaron Iliigel, who visited it in 
ItlMd, thinks that non(‘ can lu' too tlattering. The flora 
is entirely that of Jhirojug and ])arti(ailarly ot Loinhar- 
<ly ; th(' gigantic ])lane tree, the vine, the ])o})lar, cover 
th(‘ lowei' g'l’onnds ; whih' on the ludghts liang majestic 
forests of (-(Miar and ]>ine. 'Jdu* level ])art of the vall(‘y, 
nearly 5000 feet ahova- the si‘a, is about eighty miles long- 
and from six to thirty broad ; but betweiui the eter¬ 
nal snows of the o]»})osit(‘l*andjahls, or mountain-ridges, 
from tilty to sixty miles int('i*vene. Shalimar alomg of 
the g-ay palact's (‘ivcte<l by the Mog-iil, is still standing, 
'idle Ix'anty of the* ( ashnu'rian maidt'ns has also ]>vcn 
liighly celt'brabsl throughout tin* Ivist ; and thougli M. 
»iac(ju(Miiont ]>i-ofi-sses scepticism uj>on this point, he gi\ es 
a solution of liis doubt, by meiitioning tlu' ])ainful cir¬ 
cumstance that almost all who possess good looks are in 
early liie sold and carried away as slaves. 

ddie ]);isses which extend across this trenumdousridg-e 
into Thibt'tarc of (‘xtrenu'and peculiar dithculty. Fi'om 
the structure of the mountains tin* roads must gcmerally 
be carried nearlv over tlndr summits rising sometimes as 
high as 20,ODD feet, d’hey an* in most cases formed by a 
pri'carious track along the alpine torrent, which dashes 
in an unbroken slu'ct of foam, through dark ravines 
bordered by ])n‘eipitous mountain-walls ascending above 
the (douds. Down the pe'rpendicular faces of these stu¬ 
pendous avenues desc(‘nd almost continual show(*rs of 
stony Iraguieiits, broken off from the cliffs above. Occa¬ 
sionally large portions of rock are <letach(*(l, and roll down 
in h(*a])s, (‘ffacing every j)ath wJiich has been ibrined 
beneath, hlling the beds of the rivers, and converting 
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them into cataracts. The whole side of a mountain has 
1)( (‘11 seon thus ])artod, and sjirc'ad in fragmoiits at its hase. 
Trees torn u|), and pr(‘ci]>itated into tht‘ ahvss, ii(‘ stn'tch- 
ed with their branches on tiie earth, and tlioir roots 
turned up to tlie sky. Yet throui^h tlu'se tivinendous 
j)asses, and across all tluvse mighty ohstructions, tlie 
daring industry of mortals has contri\'ed to foi in tracks, 
narrow ind('ed, as well as fearful and perilous, hut hy 
means of which d'hi])et and India find it ])ossihle to 
exchange their respi'ctive commodities. Kothing, it is 
true, resemliling a wagon, not even the ordinaiy he-asts 
of hurden, can pass this way. 'i he goods, as already sug¬ 
gested, are j)laced on the hacks of goats and slice]), wliich 
alone can scramhh' alo'ng these ]>rccij)itous routes, though, 
in other r(‘sj»('cts, these animals are ill-litted for such a 
laborious employment. Goats, m descending, ai’e often 
pressed down by the load, while slice]), if at all urged, 
are very apt to run,—a moveiiu'iit which is lier(‘ atU'iuh'd 
with th(‘ utmost pcu’il. Jn some cases human aid is n*- 
cjuired, and these jiatient (|uadruj)eds are raised and low¬ 
ered hy slings, d’he j)rincipai j)assesare thos(‘ of JNiti and 
Maiia, by tlu* heads of tiie Ganges ; .Juwar, Darina, and 
Dyanse, hy those; of the Gogra. Tliey are conn(‘ct(‘d by 
a fi‘W cross-|)atlis ; but these are uncertain, and passable 
only in the very height of summer. 

In j)roc('edingalongthes(‘stuj)endoush('ights,thetrav(‘l- 
ler occasionally experienc(‘s a distressing sensation. The 
atnios])her(‘, rarehed to (‘xcess, becomes lU'arly unfit for 
supporting respiration,—the action ol'the lungs being im¬ 
peded, th(‘ slight(\st fatigue over])ow(*rs him,—lu‘ stoj)S 
at every three' or four ste])s, gasping for breath,—the; skin 
is ])ainfill, and blood bursts from the lips,—sometimes 
he is affected by giddiness in the head and a tendency to 
veiiigo. The natives, wlio are also se'ized with tlu'se 
symptoms without being able to divine the physical 
cause, ascribe* them to hi.s, or hisli, meaning air ])oisoneel, as 
they imagine, by tlie dclete'rious odour oi ce'rtain Ihiwers. 
A little observation would have shown them that the 
flowers in these regions have scarcely any scent; w hile 
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it is ill tlic most (‘levated tracts, wliorc all vegetation has 
ceased, that tlu* hudings in question become the most 
severe and oppressive. 

Th(‘ arrangements for facilitating a passage over these' 
frightful cliffs are still more jierilous tliaii those em¬ 
ployed on the lower dcadivities. liude staircases are 
constructed along the ])reeipices, hy which the traveller 
is invited t*) make his way. Tlu‘ road in some ])laces is 
formed merely hy posts driven into flu* side of tlu* steep, 
ovei- whicli l)ranelu‘s of trees and earth are spri'ad, afford¬ 
ing a narrow footpath, sus])ended at a fearful height 
above the torrent, and shaking l)('iit‘atli the tread of the 
passe'nger. 

Amid these awful scenes tlu're are two sjiots pecu¬ 
liarly sacred and suhlime ; those, namely, wliere the 
Jumna and the Gangi's, the two riv(*rs which give 
grandi'ur and fertility to the ])lain of llindostan, burst 
from heiuath (lie ('l(*rnal snows. No mortal foot has 
yc't ascended to tlu'ir e>riginal sjirings, situated in the 
most (‘levati'd n'ci'sses of the mountains. There they 
issue 1‘orlh as toi-ia nts, amid broken masses of granite, to 
force tlieir way tlii-ough the d(‘ep glens of the middle 
Iliminaleh. Above* them, huge piles of rock and heaps 
of snow ris(* higher and higher, till th(‘y shoot up into 
the two amazing jx’aks of lioodroo Ilimala and Jumna- 
vatari. 

JiMuiiofree is situated at the foot of the immense 
mountain-mass ol‘ Ihinderpoueh, the u])])er section of 
which is entirely buried in snow ; but the brow’ which 
ov(‘rhaiigs the villiga* is renderi'd green by the trickling 
(»f nu]nl)('rless rills that fall dowm and unite iii a broad 
basin, tlu* fountain of the Jumna. The high(*st peak 
that towers above is estimated by Mr Golebrooke at 
25,.'^00 feet, wdiich, however, Mr Fraser suspects to he 
considerably o’ rrated. The river is here swelled hy 
iiunu'rous hot springs issuing from the rocky banks, 
or trom pools in its own current. Captain Hodgson 
pc) trated to several of these fountains that lay concealed 
beneath vast beds of snow, which, being melted by the 
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exlialations, wore formed into spacious halls resembling 
vaulted roofs of marble. 

The mountain-sceneiy which surrounds Gangoutri, 
where the infant (hinges(bursts into view, is still more 
sublime and amazing, ddie traveller winds his way to 
this j)Iace, clambering over steej) rocks, or creejjing along 
the face of precijuct'S, wdicu'c ilights ol’ st(‘])s are formc'd 
by j)osts driven into the crevices. At lengili he reaches 
the village, consisting only of a few^ lints and the teiujile 
dedicated to Maiuideo. Here the naked and jiointed 
cliffs, sliooting u]i to the skies, w'ith confused masses of 
rock lying at tlieir h'ct, and only a ft w trees rooting 
theinselvt's in the dee]) chasms, make the spectator feel 
as if he trode on the ruins of a former w'orbl. Shatter¬ 
ed preci])ices, wdiich frowm over thetem])le, have strown 
the vicinity wdth enormous fragments of granite, des¬ 
tined probably one day to overwdiidm the edifice itself. 

A few old ])ines throw a dark shade over the ti'oubled 
waters, whose roar is heard bcn(*ath, minglinl wdth the 
stifled but fearful sound of the stones borne down by the 
current. Ivocky heights shut in the ]>ros])(‘ct on every 
side except towards the east, wliere, behind a crowd of 
naked spires, tlu* view is bounded by the four snowy peaks 
of Itoodi-oo lliinala. 

Mr Kraser atteinjited to trace the Ganges above Gan¬ 
goutri to a siiot famous in India under the appellation 
of The Cow’s Mouth,” the river being rej)resented as 
rushing there from beneath the snows throiigdi an aj)er- 
ture bearing that particular form. The ruggedness of the 
banks and other obstacles ol)\iged him to return; hut 
Captain Hodgson, after three days of severe toil, reached 
this memorahle spot, and saw the stream issuing from 
under a piTpendicular w^all of frozen snow,v;ith numerous 
dej)ending icicles, in a maimer not very dissimilar to that 
wliich Indian report had led him to exjjcct. 

The two places above mentioned, with the lower 
shrines of Bhadrinath and Kcdariiath, and indeed the 
wdiole of this region, possess a peculiarly sacred character 
ill the eyes of the Hindoo, and are the scene of many of 
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the most reinarka])Ie fictions in liis })ootica] inytliolop^y. 
"riiey arc cstecined the cliosen dwcdliiip;- of Siva or Ma- 
liadco, the third jicrson in tlie Hindoo trinity, who, 
in witlidi-awing froni Lnnka or Ceylon, threw up, it is 
])retended, the IJinimaleli as lns])laee of I'ctrcat. Dc'wtas, 
or spirits, are imagined to liaiint the inae(‘essi])le glens, 
and hy fc'igned sounds to allure tht‘ unfortunate pas¬ 
senger into tlveir rt^cesses, whence he never returns to 
the living world. Pilgrimage, the favourite form of 
Hindoo di'votion, is most frequently ]K‘rformed into these 
mysterious solit\id(‘S, where many, however, in attempt¬ 
ing to p(‘netrate ly the rugged paths buried in snow, 
either ])erish, or lose partially the use of their limbs, 
ddie perils whieli bar the a])])roaeh to Cangoutri d(‘ter 
the greater number of the devot(‘es, who ascend from 
the great fair at Hurdwar, from proceeding ])eyond tlic 
lower shrine of IMiadrinath ; whieli, in the year wlien 
Ca])tain Wt'hh was there, had been visitt'd hy between 
45,000 and 50,000 ])ilgrims. 

ddie Deeean or Southern Peninsula, whieli alone re¬ 
mains to he dc'serihed, pr(‘sents none of tliose singular 
features tliat distinguish the great central ])]aiii and its 
iiortlu'rii ])oundaiy. Hills occasionally rising to the 
rank of mountains, and enclosing table-lands of various 
(devation, div(*rsify its suiface, and ])roeure for it at once 
the climate* and vegetation of the tropical and of the tem- 
])erate /ones. Hut the* most j)roniinent feature is a range 
of lu'ights corresponding to the triangular form of this 
part of the continent. The northern border consists in 
a tract of high country stretching from the Culf of 
Camhay to the Bay of Bengal, chieily along hoth hanks 
of the Nerhudda, and composing the provinces of Malwah, 
Candeish, and Gundwana, to which has hcen given the 
a])p(‘llation of Central India. It is known hy the name 
of the Vyndhya chain ; yet it is so widely extended and 
of such moderate height, seldom exceeding 2000 feet, 
that it seems rather a very rough and broken table-land 
than a regular mountain-range. Various local naiiics are 
giv .Ti to its branches. In some of the districts rise per- 
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peiidieular hciglits, with a plain at tho top, on wliirli, 
as already mentioned, a.ve eonstrueO'd those strong lull- 
foils jieeiiliar to that part of tin* world. From its (‘xtre- 
inities extend sontliward two parallel chains, calh'd tlie 
Gates or (jlliaiits, wliieh, at a greater or less distance, 
girdle tin' whole of the opjiosite coasts of Malahar and 
Coromandel. 

d he W(‘stern (iliants, which range along the Indian 
Ocean, stand gtmtn-aily at a small distance' from the 
se;i, and sometimes a{)]>roach so (dose that tlu'ir elitls arc 
washed hy its waives. More commonly at t('n or twelve 
miles ti’om the shore, tlu'y rc'ar their jx aks, crow ned, not 
like those of the llimmah'h wdth the tree's of tlu' tem¬ 
perate or arctic zone's, hnt Avith the' stately ]>aln)s and 
aromatic shruhs w hich form the'])ride of tropical grove's. 
The most valuahle ot tlu'se' jirodnctions are the' ])lant 
hc'aring the l)e])p('r,—the hedel, whose' h'ave'S are the 
universal masticatoiT in India,—the' are'ca-jialm, the* nnt 
ol Avhich is edie'wa'd along with tlie hete*),—the* sago-jtalm, 
wdu'iice' flow’s a rich and noiii ishing juice,— and tln'coc'ia- 
jialm, so famed for its nnmerons and inijyortaiit uses, 
liighen* than all towers the* teak-ire'c', Avhosc timher, 
stronger and more durahle than that of the' Jlritisli oak, 
forms the material of orie'ntal navie's. 'i'his chain does not 
in the' northern part re'ae-li above :>n00 foot. ISh'ai' liom- 
hay, the Teak of Mahahnh'shwar, 5000 I'eet high, atlords 
a convenie'nt station for invalids from that cit v. Ihit it 
is on the coasts ot (kinai'a and Malahar, south ward of the 
tiftce'iith dcgiv'e of latitude, that this range attains its 
greatest Jieighf, shootingMij) j)innacl('s ofgranit -OOOOteet. 
At tl'c lioundarv of Mysore there crossc's the continent a 
ridge caJJe'd the Adiiigerrii's, the highest in dll this juirt 
of liidia, having one jx^ak estimated at HfOO f('('t, wdiicli 
has lately h(;comc a most important sanitary retrc'at, 
MrRoylc conceivi's this group as joining together and 
closing the parallel cliain of the two Ghauts, so tliat 
from tdience only a single arm stretclu'S soiitlnvard to 
Cape Comorin. The w’esterii coast is in gc'iieral very Jowg 
and traversed by numerous rivc'rs flowing parallel to the 
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bliore, lluLs utlording great convenience for inland navi¬ 
gation. 

Idle Eastern (1 hauls, rising lieliind the Coromandel 
coast, are giaiej-ally l(‘ss lofty, hut spread into more nu- 
nu'rous hraiiehes, and over a Nvider surface. They leave 
also a hj-oad(‘i' jilaiji between tluan and tlie sea ; yet, un- 
l(\ss in tile deltas of the great rivi'i's, which from the west 
cross the Gliauts and i'all into the l>ay of Ilengal, this 
space hears somewhat of a naked and arid character. 
There occur t'vi n e.xtensive tracts of sandy soil inijireg- 
natc(l with saline siihstances, which in some digree taint 
the atinosjihere. More to the north, in Ori.‘'Sa and the 
C'ircars, the high grounds oft( n advance close* to the sea, 
and consist to a great extent of mountain and jungle, 
continuing in a more uncultivated state, and jieopled hy 
more unei\iliz<*d races, than almost any other part of 
Jndia. Cuttack, again, a district apjiroaching the Ganges, 
is so low as to he liable to fre<|uent inundations from the 
sea, wliicfi, in 1 1 hoJ, 1 and 18fT>, broke the bunds 

or liai ricrs, and overtlowed numerous fields. 

d'liese t lii'ee I'anges enclose a table-land, elevated near¬ 
ly two thousand ieet abovt; the level of the ocean, and 
comju'ising the main body of .Southern India. The 
south-western tiact, tlie original siait ot Mahratta power, 
forms a hilly coiintiy, not extrenu ly rugged, but inter- 
sp(‘rsed with dee]) valh'vs. In its as])t'ct it is decidedly 
highland, and is a iit residence for a })astoral peo]>le of 
ju rdatory habits, ddie central region, composing tlu* once 
powerl'ul kingdoms ol' (iolconda and JJeja])ort*, compie- 
iiends extensive jdains, secured by their elevation from 
the scorching- heats nhich afllict the territory along the 
coast, 'ilic surhice is genenilh’ level, and possesses much 
fertility', thoiigdi divci'sihi'd by those' insulated steeps 
which supply a position for the almost impn gnahle hill- 
lorts. 'Idle e'xtreine southern district, called the Carnatic, 
is divided into two table-lands, the llalaghaut and the 
Mysore, considerably higher than those of the Deccan, 
and on that account including a greater variety of eli- 
rn tcj soil, and production. 
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The Tnoiintain-sccnery of Southern India in p^eneral, 
though wanting- those fejitiives whicdi invest tlie lliin- 
inaleli witli so sublime a eharaeter, is ]>i^autifiil, striking, 
and picturesque. It assiuiihites more to that of Wales 
and Scotland,—with this j)eenlia,rity, that it never ]-is(\s 
above tin* limit of the richest veg(“tatioii, and lias its 
}iigh(‘st summits crowned with Avoods and verdure. The 
greater ])art is under cnltiA'ation ; though tlien* is dis¬ 
tributed OAT'r it a considerable ])ortioii of jirngle, rock, 
forest, and e vam of sandy waste. 

7dje ])oIiti(*aI condition of the di/h'rent reg'-io7is of 
India wiric's strikingly according to the peculiarities in 
tlieir j)hysieal circumstances. The gr(‘at central ])lain, 
for exain]>le, has generally, from the ('arliest ages, ))e(‘n 
the seat of an em})ir(‘ whose greatness and s])lendour have 
eclipsi'd tlios(' of almost evany otln r country. Seme* 
detaclual portions, as Ikmgal in the (‘ast, and the Punjaul) 
in the Avest, have been frequent ly divided fi‘om the main 
body ; hut, under a vigorous and warlike dynasty, they 
have hec'ii as often reunited. It might have hc'cn ex¬ 
pected that India, se])arat(‘d from other countries by a 
vast ocean and the lofti(‘st mountain-harrit'r oti earth, 
would have htm se(*nred from foreign aggression ; hut 
nothing could check tlu‘ avarice and ambition Avhich 
were attracted by the fame of Inu’great u'calth. ddiat 
ocean has hcaai ])ass(‘d,—thos(‘ mountain-harricu’s have 
been scahal,—and during many gtauTations sin* lias 
gToaiK'd, and contimu‘S to groan with(ait. hope of de¬ 
liverance, under the yoka* of strangers. 

The ])(>wer which hears rule over this central einjiirc 
has usually asjiired to the dominion of the Avhoh' ; hut 
the success of such iimh'rtakings lias hi'cn oidy partial 
and temporary. They have been childly directi'd toAvards 
the extensive ]dainsof the Deccan, Avhieli have in fact for 
ages been under foreign sAvay,—com])osed of branches 
broken olf from tlu' great trunk of INlognil domijiion. 
In the most southern quartiT, the table-lands and coasts 
liavc hei'ii shared among a number of little kingdoms, 
Avealthy, poiAulous, and civilized. These have often 
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owned allegiance, and even paid trihute, to tlie IMegul, 
or more frequently to the Di'cean rulers ; ])ut in all essen¬ 
tial ]-('Sj)(‘ets tiny liave ranked as ind('])end(‘nt states. 

The inountain-r(*gions of JVortliern Jiidia Jiave enjoyed 
a hnppior Jot, and been gem Tally hy races 

diffei’eiit from thos(‘ wliieli oeenpy the lowca* j)arts of tljo 
peninsula, ddie nigged tracts of tlu' In'glier IJimmaleh 
are ])ossess('d liy liold, fieret', semi-Tartar trilies, who 
scarcely aekno^vd(‘dge the siijiremacy of the si'vei’al 
powers which goviTu the adjacent jilains. 'Idiey have 
even from time to time Jiarassed their nis'ghhours hy 
predatory inronds; hut tlieir small niimher, and the strong 
harriers liy which they are siqiarated, liave jirevented 
them from forming any extensive sclu ines of conquest. 

Sinc(‘ the war with Nepaiil, a considerahle tract has 
been annexed to the British dominion ; to w hich officers 
of the Bengal jiresidimcy are now in the habit of resort¬ 
ing wdth a vi(‘\v to the restoration of liealth. At Simla 
and liundour, governiiH'nt have formed stations for in¬ 
valids ; and in the vicinity of those ])laces, villas built 
by ojmh'ut Eurojieans stud the summit of hills rising 
7000 or 8000 1‘eet above the sea, and commanding exten¬ 
sive views into the regions of perpetual snow. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Krtou'Jeflgv of India arnoinj (hr Ancionf.<(. 

India oarly ^iiown to the Anoionts—Accounts in Scrlpturo of its Trade 
—Bacchus—Scsostris—F^xpiHlilion of Scinirarnis—( -otuiuf'st by 
Darius—Accounts by ihu-odotus and Ctcsias—Kxpculitntn of 
Alexander ]Li is obli^iid to red urn - \ oya^e down the Indus 
—\'ovai>e of Nearchus — Al<.‘xand(‘r’s JMarch tlirouirh Cledrosin — 
Aecour\ts of India obtained l)y this ( ■hannel— Kinf_;doti\s of Syria 

and of Bactria.Us Numismatic Bemains ISlereantile Voyaji(‘ 

from Kj^ypt to India - (Coasts which were then visitcul. 

India, in tlie view of tlie oarliost (Jn'ck and Roman 
wri.t('rs,a{)])(‘aivMl an almost inaeeessildt'rc!.;ion ; tlu' ('xUdi- 
siv(‘ s(‘as\\ lnel» inUd'vtau* Ixam;- in flio ini'anev of naviga¬ 
tion oonsidenMl <juit(* impassaUli'. T'lu* inland i'onto,l)C‘si(k“s 
its very t^revit len^^tli and tin* im])i‘rle(*t nndins of eoin ey- 
aneo, lav ])ai'lly across tlu* loiti(‘st rid^(‘ of mountains in 
the world, partly tlironp^li deserts as dn ary as tliose of 
Arabia. Yet the country had features which, stu'ii even 
at this mysterious distanee, strongly attraeded attention 
ainoii!^' the" civilized nations of anticjiiity. Its v (‘.altli anel 
lar^e* ])o])nlation made it oiui of th(‘ prirndpal e)l)je'ets esf 
ambition to theuse ^reat ee)n(juerors whe) aimed at unived'sal 
empire ; its fahries, tin* nnest beautiful that human art 
has any whei-c' ]u-oduc('d, were soii;^ht by inerehants at 
the expense of the grt‘ate‘st toils and dan;^(‘rs ; anel the* 
manners of its ])eople, as mxsII as the maxims e)f its safe's, 
had se)methin;r original and peculiar, whieli strongly ex¬ 
cited philoso])hieai in<|iiiry. For these re-asems, from the' 
lirst moiiKUit that its existence hecaiiK* known down te) 
the presf'iit day, Hindostan lias continued to hold aeon- 
spieiious name in the Western world. 
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III the sacred volume, which eoiitnins the earliest of 
our historical records, no statement is made wlience we 
niii^ht conclude that the Jews had arrived at any kiiow- 
ledti^c of India. ddi(‘ Gn^at River (laiphratc's), and the 
territory inunediahdy iH'Vond it, a]>]H'ar(‘d to them the 
most T’cmote olijects to the (‘astward, and are described 
under tlu* a])|Kdlation of the “ends of the eartli.” Yet 
those wiiiinys make a direct allusion to the extensive 
caravan rout(\s, formed at an early pcndod for conveying 
th(‘ manufactures of that ojuilent reyion into the kim>^- 
doinsof th(‘ Wc'st. We cannot h(\sitat(‘ to helieve, with 
1 )r Vincimt, tfiat the embroidered work, and (diests of rich 
aji]».!r(d ])ound with cords, mentioned by Kzekiel (xxvii. 
iiH) as hrouyht from llaran, Caniudi, and other towns 
on the Ihijdirates, were not ])roduced by the ingenuity 
of the nations on that rivm*, hut drawn from the inorc 
distant countries of hastern Asia. We have* litth^ doiiht 
also, that the trad(' across Arabia, by way of Dedan and 
Iduimai, and of wiiich “ jireeious cloths’’ are mentioned 
.as the staph', was an Indian trade. 

Racchus, in the classic mythology, is named as the 
coiKjuei'or of India.; but this tradition, though ])robably 
not destitute' of some' foundation, is so envc'lo]K'd in fabler 
that w(' can attach to it litth‘ histoi'ical importance. 
Wliethcr that country was at all included in the wide 
carei'r of invasion, rather than of coiujiiest, ])ursued by 
Si'sostia's, seems ('xtrc'inely doubtful ; though some light 
may ])erhaps be thrown u])oii the subject by the researches 
now in jirogn'ss for the interpretation of Egyptianhiero- 
gly])hics. 

Tin* next expedition into the East, w hich is described in 
more ample detail, was that accoiu])lished by Semiramis, 
the celebrated rpieen of Assyria. Although the know- 
ledg(' posscssi'd l>y the Greeks respecting the early Asiatic 
ein])ires is exceedingly imperfect, yet the gi'eat fame of 
this enterprise, and tlie various shapes in which it has 
Ihh'U r(']K)rted, leave little room to doubt that it w^as 
actually undei-taken. In the absence of a narrative on 
wh ich a fuller dependence might be placed, recourse must 
OL. I. c 
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be had to the account /^iven ])y Diodon7S. Tlie Assyrian 
queen, it is s«aid, havings extended her doniinion widely 
over Western Asia, till even TVactria was coni])rehended 
witliin it, and having been informed that India Avas tlie 
most })opiilons, the most wealthy, and the most heantiful 
of kingdoms, d('tcrmin(‘d to ein])lny all tli(' resources of 
her empire in attempting its compu'st. Only two cir« 
eumstances made tliis great exploit appt'ar impracticable. 
One was the broad and rapid stream of the Indus, with the 
entire want of V(\sscls fitted for its ])assag(‘ ; the other was 
tlie strength and formidable character of the Avar-tde- 
])hants, the very as])ect of wdiich struck terror into troops 
unaccustomed to their j)resencc. To sujqdy these defi¬ 
ciencies, the que(‘n engaged naval architects from 
nicia, (Cyprus, and other maritime districts ; and, as })ro- 
j)('r materials Avere not to be found on tin* banks of the 
riv(T, she causc'd vessels suited to its navigation to be 
construct'd at Bacti'a, and conveyed thence overland. 
Tor supplying the Avant of elojdnmts a still more sin¬ 
gular plan was devisi'd. 'Vliree hundred thousand oxen 
Avere shun, and their hides formed into the shape of the 
huge animals to l)e r(‘pres<ait(‘d, Avithin which canu ls 
and men Avere introduced as tin* moving power. Afh'V 
three y(‘ars spcTit in these extraordinary ])rej>a]*ations, 
she S('nt forAvard herarmii's, Avhich some writt'is d('scrihe 
as amounting to several millions of comhahints ; but tlu' 
narrative of Ctesias, itself much exaggc'ratcd estimates 
them at three luiudn'd thousand font, fiAc Imndred 
thousand horse, Avdiile two thousand boats and tlu' ino(“k- 
elephants were c/'uveyed on the hacks of ( aini'ls. Sta- 
]>robatcs, the Indian Iving, avhs ready to inc'ct them on 
th(‘ (ra^tern bank, Avith four thonsaiid boats framed out 
of the reeds (canes) wliieb gri'W in abundance on its 
marsh} borders. At the same tinu' he collected, from the 
various districts of India, an army even greater than that 
of Serniramis, su])])orted by a miinerous body of elephants. 
The two powers first eiieonntered each otlu'r in the 
river-stream, where the queen f*viincd a decided ad vantage, 
sinking many of the enemy harks, and obtaining posses- 
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sion of ])ot}i sliores. SIic tJieii constructed a spacious 
bridge, l)y wliicli the wliole army passed, and a(]vanced 
against her adversari(“s. In front the pretended elephants, 
ranged in order of battle, soincwliat surprised and ap¬ 
palled the native tr() 0 ])s ; but Stalu’ohates, having learned 
by means of deserters the real comj)osition of these ficti¬ 
tious (juadrupeds, j)repared without apprehension to 
encounter them. As long as the contest was confined 
to the cavalry, victory inclined to the side of Assyria ; 
but as soon as the rt'al and miglity war-ele])]iants, on tlie 
most ])owerful of which the king himself was mounted, 
ruslu'd to the attack, the artificial stanhlances o])])os(‘d to 
tlum, wholly unable to sustain the shock, wvrv soon 
resolvi'd into their constituent elenu'iits, who fled in dis¬ 
may, and, being ])ursued, were many of them trampled 
under fi)ot. ddu' whole army was com])le1ely routed, 
and Senniramis brought back scarcely a thii’d of her 
host; sonie authors ev(*ii maintaintJjat slieherseJf j)erislied 
in the* exj)edi<ion. At all events, the com|uest of India 
appears not to have bemi again attempted l>y any of the 
Assyrian or l)a\)yIonian monarelAs. 

Darius, th(‘ Ih'rsiau, is mentioned as th(‘ next who 
undertook to explore and to coiujuer that vast country. 
Having ic'aelu'd the Indus, lie determined to trace its 
course till it should fall into the ocean. In this im- 
])ortant si'vviei' he em[)loyed Seylax the Chryaiidi'an, 
the most distinguished naval commander of that early 
age, who saih’d down the stream, and, after a navigation 
of two years and a half, arrived in Kgy])t,—a most ex¬ 
tensive, and at that ])criod most arduous voyage, of 
whieh, uufortuuately, no detailed account has heen ])re- 
servi'd. The historian then simjdy informs ns, that 

Darius subdued the Indians;” and it a])])ears that he 
drew from their country a more am})le tribute than from 
any other province of his wide dominions,—paid too in 
gold, the most valuable of commodities. Yet the de¬ 
scription of ihrodotus, brief and indistinct as it is, shows 
that the power of the conqueror extended over only a very 
small portion of India. The simple statement that this 
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country was bounded on the east by vast sandy deserts, 
foniiin;^^ on that side the limit of tlu' known world, 
renderfs it manifest that/e/i* India ineJink'd nothing Ix'-- 
yond the western jirovinees of Moultan, Lalnnv.', and 
]K)ssihly (Inzi'rat. llis details, which are truly delee- 
tive, sei'Ui ajiplieahk' to some I'ude moiintain-tril)e ratlu'r 
than to the inhahitants of a great and civilized i'oij>ire ; 
yc't the' ])artienlars, when iiarrowl\' examined, indicate 
tile eaily ('xisti'iiee of thi' same features hy which tlu' 
land of the Hindoos is still distinguished, ddu' wool 
growing on tri es like fruit, more heautifiil and valuahle 
than that jirodueed from sheep, and like it used for 
clothing, is evidently cotton, a suhstanee thi'ii unknown 
in the West. The stati'iment, too, that sonu' natives kill 
no living thing, hut subsist Avlndly on hi'jd)s, jxdntsout a 
chajvicti'ristic fact in Indian maiiiK'rs ; wliiJe the asser¬ 
tion that others of thi'in neitlu'i* cultiNate the ground 
nor inhaliit housi's, clearly apjilic'S to the su]»(‘rstiti()us 
j)rax*tic(!s of thi' vogues or fakirs, ddii' Hjidai'i, ])rohahly 
a mountain-hordi', are described as living on raw llesh, 
while tile ju'ople bordering on the river ;ire said to sub¬ 
sist on raw frsh. Tlie singular statenu'nt that when any 
one, mah' or female, falls sick, his relations kill him, and 
feed u])on the body,as well as aiiotlu'i ]>assage asserting 
tliat tiioM wlio fi'el themselves iiidisposi d go out into tin' 
desc'i't, and die without any one caring for thi'in, may 
luive In'cn suggested by the various forms of sdf-immo- 
lation, whii'h, if not urged, ai’o at least jiermitted, by the 
nearest kindri'd. A ri'inarkahk* notice is conveyi d re¬ 
specting the great quantity of gold found in mines and 
in th(' beds of rivers ; to which is apjieiulcd an odd story 
res])ecting huge ants that defend this ti easure, and often 
give cha .(■ to those who ath'inpt to collect it. 

The work of Cti'sias, who, alti'i* the time of Herodotus, 
communicated the iuiormatiou ccdlected during a long 
j-esideiici^ in Persia, is known to us only through the 
medium of some fragments presi'rved by Photius and 
otlier authors. The knowledge of India in his time does 
not appear to have been any farther extended. He 
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mentions no river except the Jiuliis, yet says that the 
iiiliahitaiits in itsnei"]il)<>iirhoo(] are the reinotc'st people 
known to the eastward ; so tliat his intelli^^ence evidently 
terminated with the w(‘stern desert, and did not include 
the vast regions which com])oso tlu' ])r()])er Hindostan. 
Yet, evan under this limi((‘d view, lu* relates that it 
sur])assed in niimher all other nations ; and hence it may 
he infernal, that the country, even in that early age, 
was ])Opulous and highly cultivated, llis descri])tions 
of the animals and vc'getahh's, though hearing some 
traces of truth, are greatly mixed whl\ lahle. Some 
light, however, is thrown on the re])orts of Herodotus 
cone<Tning the gold of India, which is hen‘ stated to he 
found, not like that of Ihctolus in the beds of rivers, 
hut in extensive and rugged mountains, haunted l>y wild 
heasts of junailiar form and tierceiu'ss. For this la'ason, 
it is added, only a small cjuantity of th(‘ }>n‘eioii.s metal 
could ho extract('d from the miiu's ; and it is ])ro!)ablc 
that their remote and difficult situation led to an ex- 
aggeratt'd idc^a of tludr real im})ortancc. 

Much more amjde information respi'cting this quarter 
of the gloh(‘ was obtained from thc' expedition of Alex¬ 
ander, though that great compieror did not pass or j)er- 
luqjs (‘Veil reach the limit whiidi had arri‘sted the progress 
of Darius. Having overrun the whole Persian emjiire 
as far as Dactra (fiaikh), the cajdtal of Hactria, and find¬ 
ing it ev(‘i-y wh(‘r(‘ suhdued and submissive, he determined 
to cioss the mountains, and complete tin* subjugation of 
the known woidd hy compua'ing India. He cleared the 
ridge of Paropamisus, prohahly by the grt‘at caravan- 
route between Palkh and Fandafuir, without having 
suffen'd any serious loss, though it is admitted that the 
reduction of the strongholds by which the jiasses of the 
mountains Avei’c guarded gave o(*casion to several arduous 
conflicts. He then marclu'd eastward, and reached the 
Indus at or mair Attock, where its breadth is consider¬ 
ably less than in most other parts of its lower course ; 
and he crossed it without encountering any obstacles, 
but such as arose from the rapidity of the current. 
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Althougli this hero founded his claim to India on its 
being a province of the Persian empire, transferred to 
him hy right of conquest, the truth appc'ars to he, that 
during the weak reigns of the sueeessors of Darius, 
every trace of their dominion had been entirely obli¬ 
terated ; the country not being even united under one 
sovereign,hut parcelled out among numerous indeja ndent 
chiefs. The tiivst whose territories the Macedonian en¬ 
tered was named Taxih^s, or Tacshailas, who, either 
considering rcvsistance hopc'h^ss or expecting to derive 
adv^antage from the Greek alliance, immediately joined 
him with all his forces. Put when the coiKjueror reached 
the Hydaspes, he found its opposite hank occu])ied l)y 
Poms, or Idioor, with a very numerous army, compost'd 
of stJ’onger men and l)raver troops than those* Avliom lie 
had so easily van<iuished in ]\‘rsia, and selected, it is 
prohahle, from the Rajputs and mountain-tribes, the most 
warlike part of the Hindoo population. 4'he ditVicul- 
ties of the invading army were increased by the rainy 
season, wliich had swelled the river to a height that 
made it impossiljie for the soldiers to ford it. Ah'xander 
however displayed his generalship by taking advantage 
of a wood('d island at some distance below ; to which, 
while making a feigned athunjit in anotluT (juarti'r, he 
trans])orted the flower of his phalanx as well as the best 
of his cavalry. These, liaving easily defeated the small 
force wliich hastened to oppose their landing, were soon 
drawn up in order of battle. Poms without delay at¬ 
tacked tile strangers ; and his defeat, his noble hearing 
in captivity, and the generous treatment bestowed upon 
him, are well-known events in the history of the Grecian 
prince. 

Alexander having overcome this formidable enemy, 
pressed onward, and soon arrived on tlu^ banks of the 
Hyphasis, the modern Sutledge, and the last of that 
series of rivers which water the Punjaub. But here 
his progress was arn*stcd by the celebrated mutiny, 
which seems to have originated in the opinion of his 
followers, from the highest to the lowest, that no 
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fiirtlier atlvancc could be made with advantage or safety. 
The extensive desert whicli it was necessary to pass, 
joined to tlie great magnitude and jiopnlonsness of the 
eastern regions, i*endered the attem])t at invasion most 
hazardous, and precluded almost every hope of being able 
to ])reserve any comiuests wbieh they might make in so 
remote a quarte r. Their leader was therefore obliged 
to set boiinels to bis vast ambition, and to resign the 
fondly eherisbed hope of reaebing the Ganges, and the 
suj)])ose‘el extreanity of the world. 

It behove'd Alexander to eomme'ne*e the disagreeable 
task e)l returning towards Assyria; but he resolved at 
l(';isi to vary his route, and thered)y to extend his acquaint- 
aneo with the country which he had overrun. Among 
his other great (jualities he was animated with an ardent 
thirst for knowdedge, and ])artieularly for geographical 
discovery. In retracing his steps towards Babylon, 
therefon^, Avhieh he made his Asiatic ea])ital, it appeared 
to him that he might have an o])portunitv of determining 
the course ot the Indus and the southern limits of Asia, 
lie was encouraged by an idea, and even beli(‘f, w^hich 
to us it a])j)ears astonishing be could even for a moment 
have ehci'ish(‘d, that the Indus and the Nile w'erc the 
same river. But w’e must not, from the full light we 
now enjoy, denounce too severely the imperfect steps by 
wdiich the ancients groped their waiy in that twilight of 
science. The voyage of Scylax being probably forgotten 
or doubted, and the shores of Asia as wtU as the situation 
of the Arabian and Persian Gulfs continuing still very 
inqn'rfeetly known, the imagined circuit uniting the two 
rivers might ap])ear by no means impossilde. 

Having formed this resolution, he ])roceeded to execute 
it wdtli his characteristic activity. Having found on the 
banks of tin; llydasj)es an ample store of excellent tim¬ 
ber, he employed the Phenicians and other maritime 
people belonging to his army to construct out of it a 
tieet of more than two thousand vessels, of which eighty 
had three banks of oars. lie put some of his troops on 
hoard, while strong detachments encamped on either 
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side of the stream. After solemn sacrifices, ceh hratcd 
both in the Grecian and Indian manner, this great ai nia- 
incnt began its movement. The varied and imposing 
spectacle,—the shouting of the troops,—the ])ran(lis]iing 
of so many thousand oars, as the tiotilla dro])|>ed down 
the maj('siic river,—struck with admiration even th(‘ 
natives, wlio watched its ju-ogress to a considc'rnhle dis¬ 
tance. Some time was sj)ent in attacking certain strong 
]>]aces of the Malli (])eoj)le oi‘ Moultan), who are accused 
hy the Greek historians of a hostile <1ispositio]i, although 
their whole conduct seems to hav(‘ been strictly de¬ 
fensive ; and Alexander a])])ears to have rashly sacrificed 
many of his soldiers, and even endangered his own 
life, in making eon(|uests Avhiclj he could m'ver h(»]»(> to 
1‘etain. Aft(‘r tlie vajyage down the Indus, which froin 
various causes was j>rotract(‘d to nine montijs, In* tound, 
('iiclosed hy the branches of that rivt r, tlu^ larg(' insular 
territory of I’attala. On his a])j)roach th(‘ inhabitants 
fled, Jind allowed him to oecu))V their c,a])ital without 
resistance. Farther down, the stnaim divid<>d itself into 
two s]>acioua chajtnels ; in d(.seending one of Avhich his 
followers were much sui-pi-ised and alarmed, wln-n tlie 
waten, suddeiily receding, hd't a great ])art of the sliips 
on dry land. Next day it rost‘ again and tloated the 
vc'ssels ; and lienee it was soon ])ereeived that tliese al¬ 
ternations were occasioned hy the tidag and that the In¬ 
dus, once supjiosed to rc'aeli the plain of Fgy])t, Avas 
filready ajiproachiiig its termination. T'he king then 
})ut a stop to the jirogn-ss of the main fleet, and sailtal 
down witli a few vesseds to the mouth of tlie river, wliere 
he beheld, sjireading before him as far as the eye ccuild 
reach, the inaguiiieeut (‘Xjiaiise of th(‘ oeiNin. Fxulting 
to have thus, as he coueeived, reaelK'd oiu* of the gi-and 
hoiimhuies of the earth, he foianed the Idea of turning 
liis discovery to tlie advantage of science, a,nd [Ku-liajis of 
commerce. He ])roposcd to employ a small sijuadron in 
surveying the coast, from this point to tlic entrance of 
the Euphrates, where the oxjx'ditioii might join the army 
which he was now preparing to lead hack to Ikihylon. 
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1 C cnter])risc, liowcver, appeared so very hazardous 
that none of the naval chiefs were williu^^ to iiiulertake 
it except IVearclnis, the most distinguished of their num- 
lier and admiral of the fleet. Alexander hesitated much 
liefore he Avon Id consent to expose so precious a life ; hut 
finding that no other Avoiild volunteer he at length 
yit'lded Ids eoneurrenci*. 

iN’earelnis aeeoi-clingly jierfornied liis eelehratcd voy¬ 
age along tlie coast; during which he suffered very 
severdy, chiefly from tlu' great scarcity of provisions, as 
a large extent of tht‘ land AA\as completdy descuf, and 
tile rest inli.aliited hy rude tribes, from aaIioiii no sup- 
])lies could he ohtaiiK'd excc'pt hy vioh'uce. At length 
he entcri'd the Ihn'sian tJidf, wlu'rc' he found a fertile 
and fric'iidly shore, in Avliicli all th(‘ wants of the fleet 
AU're su])]died, and Avherc' his crews soon rc'cruiti'd their 
strength, llcng with grc'at joy, he learned that the 
(Jrc'eian camj) Avas pitched at the distance of onlv a few 
d.iys’ journey in the interior, lie accordingly sed out 
Avith live of his olfieers, wlio reedved tlu' most hearty 
cougi-atidatioiis from theii* sovereign and eoimtiynien, 
who liy that time- had almost resigiit'd every ho])c‘ of their 
return. Alexandc'r himself, in niardiing through Ge- 
drosia, the' moderu Mdvi’aii and Ueloodiistaii, saAV his 
arm y exposeil to miseri(‘saud daiigej’s, greater, if possible, 
than the sailors had cmeouiitc'red. 11ieirroute lay througli 
immense deserts of moving sand, exactly coiTOsjionding 
to the description rc-eeiitly givem hy Mr 1‘ottiiiger, 
rising into steej) liillochs, into Avliidi the fi'd sunk as in 
mire or in tlie sea. Water oecaiiTed only at long inter¬ 
vals, Avhen they reached the* hanks of ra])id streams ; and 
so eager avciv the* mem to (jucnch their thirst, that some 
of them ])lunged into the eurrent and lost their lives. 
Indeed, of all lh(‘ rash enter]>ris(‘s Avhich have been laid 
to the charge of that concpieror, this nuircli AA^as pc-rhajis 
the most foolhardy. However, hy that energy Avhich 
he alAvays displayed in the hour of dangc'r, and hy shar¬ 
ing the toils and ju ivations of the ineaiu‘st soldier, lie at 
leiifdh conducted his army to the capital of fiedrosia. 
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and thence to Camiania (Kerman), where their diffi¬ 
culties terminated, lie then gave a loose to rejoicing, 
and converted the rest of his march into a kind of festive 
procession. 

Tlie biographers of Alexander, and other writers using 
their materials, liave transniittod a pretty full nccouiit 
of the state in which he found India ; and their narra¬ 
tive's, in the absence of native records, still ])oss('ss a great 
degree of historical value. The result, brought out still 
more fully th.an in the Persian annals collected by He¬ 
rodotus and Ctesias, appears to be, that this region was 
as ])0])ulous and as highly cultivahal at a very remote 
ligc as in th(‘ present, and that it (‘xhihited manners and 
customs almost pn'cisely similar, d'luit charactei-istic 
institution, the <livision into castes, according to which, 
dignities and employments ar(‘ transmitted from father 
to son by hereditary succession, was already establislied. 
The same may be said of the ])r(‘-eminenc(‘ enjoyed 
among tlu'se onlers by the priesthood, who wei-e under¬ 
stood to inherit all the learning and ]>hil()Soj)hy of the 
Eijstern world. Tiie prince and several ot‘ his officers, 
imbued with (iroeiaii literature and curiosity, felt an un¬ 
usual interest respecting tlu‘ doctrines of tliese oriental 
sages. The self-d(‘nial and studied austei-ity. wliieli had 
astonished them in Diogenes and others of tlu' Cynic 
school, were carried heiv to a mnch more unnatural and 
extravagant pitch. The men whom India In ld in vene¬ 
ration were seen withliohling from tliemselvcs all the 
enjoyments and comforts of life, subje cting their persons 
to the most unheard-of tortiiR's and ))enanees, lying na¬ 
ked, in the woods and fields, exposed to the burning rays 
of tile sun. The Ma(*edonian chief does not secun to have 
been himself imdined to enter into conversation with 
these uncouth sophists ; hut he sent Onesicritus to luidea- 
vour to obtain some idea of tlieir principles. envoy 

was accordingly guided to a solitary spot, about tw^o miles 
from the city, where a group of fifteen, braving the noon¬ 
day heat, had placed themselves in the most painful and 
fantastic attitudes. The Greek accosted them, and made 
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known the object of his visit, when one of their number, 
named Calanus, observed, that it little became them to 
reveal the mysteries of philosophy to one arrayed in the 
costume of a courtier and warrior ; and required, as an 
indispensable ])re]iminary to all communication, that he 
should throw himself naked on the same stones where 
they lay extended. As Onesicritus st'erned to pause, 
Mandanis, another of the Indian <>^roup, condemned this 
harsh re])ly to the re])resentative of a sovereign and 
conqueror who des('rv('d praise for such enlightened cu¬ 
riosity ; and then through the medium of an inteq^reter, 
he gave a summary of the tenets held by his fraternity, 
and unpiired if tiny bore any resemblance to the doc¬ 
trines j)rofess('d in (Ireece. Onesicritus assured him that 
Ihdhagoras, Socrates, and above all Diogenes, enter¬ 
tained oj)inions very similar. Mandanis admitted this 
to be in so far satislactory, yet conceived that no one 
wiu) wore clothes, or mingled in human society could 
attain to that mysterious height of wisdom whicli dis¬ 
tinguished the Indian philosophers. The conversation 
continued till evening, when the learned men rose and 
acconqKinied their new companion to the city. It then 
appear(*d that this ostentatious self-denial was far from 
being unrewardt'd. If any one carrying fruit or provi¬ 
sions met them, they were invited to partake ; and they 
were readily received into the greatest houses, where 
they were* ])rivileged to enter apartments whence all 
otluTs were excluded. Calaiuis, notwithstanding the 
stern jjride which he had dis])layed, was prevailed upon 
to aeeom})any Alexander into Western Asia, a proposal 
rejected ly his milder companion ; but lie always pre¬ 
served the manners and demeanour of a Hindoo philo- 
soj)]ier, and, at a very advanced age, exhi))ited to the 
Grei'ks an exam])le of religious suicide, by mounting a 
fun('ral-j)ih‘, on which he was consumed to ashes. 

The other castes appear to have been more numerous 
thmi they are at the present day, and to have been dis¬ 
tinguished on grounds somewhat different from those 
which are recognised in modem tunes. 
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The following Is the enumeration given by the several 
authors who derived tiieir inforniatioii from tlie source 
now pointed out:—1. Priests ; 2. Husbandmen; 
Shepherds and TTunters ; 4 . MoMufacturers ; o. Military ; 
G. Inspectors emj)loyed in tlie service of the sovereign ; 
7. Royal Councillors and Magistrates. Tiie last two 
orders, with their functions, must in a giv'at measure 
have ceased during the long subjection of Hindustan to 
foreign sway ; probably they have merged into tliat of 
Kuttri or Chittry, wliicli at pn‘sent incJudt'S tlie most 
distinguished ci vil members of J ndian socii'ty. The rank¬ 
ing of Sbepht‘rds as a distinct order was, we may conjec¬ 
ture, founded rather upon observations made* on the 
bordering Afghan and other mountain-tribes, than on the 
inhabitants of the plain, where the more general ]>ursuit 
of agriculture must have snjierseded the habits of pas¬ 
toral life. Much is said of the Ikhioui's ])aid to tin* class 
of husbmidmen, who were seen jiloughing in the midst 
of hostile armies,—^a ha|)py arrang(‘nK*nt, not always 
observed during the evil days which the same country has 
lately b(*.eri doomed to experii'iice. Ctln'r stati'inents 
made* by tlie ancients, resjiecting the eaidy marriage of 
females,—the worsliiji of the Canges,—tin* mode of 
catching eb*phants,—the burning of widows on tin* fiine- 
ral-pib^ of their liusbands,—cmiiirm the beJic'f that the 
Greeks lieheld the veiy same race who now inhabit that 
interesting land. 

Seleucus, the general wlio, on the partition of the 
Macedonian empire, obtain(*d Syria Ibr liis share, elainn*d 
as its ajipcndage all the vast regions of the East. He 
iind(‘rtook an expedition to st'cun*, or mori* ])roperIy to 
r(;gain, those distant ])ossessioiis, which, after Ab'xaiider’s 
retreat, had probably shaken off entiri ly the slight yoke 
imposed upon them. The very imperfect accounts of 
this enterprise represent it as liaving been snccc*ssful, 
though the invader had to encounter tin* force of Sandra- 
cottus (Chadi’agiipta), who had already established on tlie 
hanks of tlie Ganges a sovereignty em])racing almost 
the whole of India. But much doubt will rest on tliis 
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brilliant result, when we find it to have issued in a 
treaty by whieli he resigned all thc^ provinees eastward 
of the Indus. Tin's amity, however, was cemented by 
intermarriage and mutual ])reseiits. Seleueiis, moreover, 
sent Mc'gasthem's on an em])assy to Palil>othra, th(' metro¬ 
polis of this powtTiiil monarch, whence lie returned with 
the most s]d(‘ndid account both of his kingdom and his 
rc'sidenei'. Sandracottus is said to have })oss(‘ssed an army 
of 400,000 nu'n, including 20,000 cavalry and 2000 cha¬ 
riots. 11 is chief city was ten miles in length and two in 
l)i‘('adtli, (l(‘fcnd('d by 574 towtu’s and a ditch thirty cubits 
d(v p, and eiit('r(‘d l)y sixty gates. Tin* site of this cele¬ 
brated capital has Ix'en tlie subject of much controversy. 
T1 le most ju’ecise statenuait is that made by Arrian 
after Mt'ga.stheiu's, ])lacing it at the junction of the Ganges 
wit h aiiotluT river (the .blrran(d)oas), considerc'd tlie third 
in India as to magnitude. Relying on this indication, 
D’Anville has fixed u])on Allaliabad, a gn‘at, ancient, 
and holy city, standing at the junction with the Jumna, 
a rivc'i* c('i‘taiiily not ill entitled to the distinction just 
stated. Rut this conclusion is ])ositively contradicted by 
the narrative* of Pliny and Ptolemy, tlie two liighest 
authorities in ancic'iit geography, t)oth of whom place the 
city a great way fartln'r down,—the former about 400 
miles, tin* latter still more distant. Major R(“nn(‘ll next 
suggests Patna, likewise a large town, and considerably 
below the confluence in (juestion ; wliib* the Soane, a 
strc*am c('rtainly of gn-at magnitude, which at j)n*st'nt 
falls into the Ganges about thirty milcvs above, is sup¬ 
posed anci(‘ntl y to have followed a difierent cliannel, and 
to have* l]owe(i close by I’atna. Still that city is not so 
fiir down the Ganges as Palibothra is described both l)y 
Ptoh'iny and Pliny ; the latter of w hom, in enumerating 
the tributaries of the great river, mentions both the 
Soane and the Erranoboas as ])erfectly distinct. Colonel 
branklin, by i series of learned researches, has lately 
endeavoured to fix the position at Rajemabl, which, 
tliough still liable to some objectioiivS, certaJnly agrees 
b tter than any other w ith the ancient authorities. The 
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present writer, in a former work, lias mentioned Bogli- 
poor, a tow n not far distant from Rajeniali], but some¬ 
what neai’cr to the j)osition described by rtolemy, and 
still more so to tliat assigned by Ihiny as the site of 
Palibothra. The name exactly coincides ; for, in the 
Euro])can orthograjih y of oriental sounds, h and /), a and 
0 , are jiJways used indiscriminately, while the othei* al¬ 
terations are manifestly adopted for tin' sak(' of ('iipbony 
in the Greek language. A name is nothing where there 
is no agreement as to ])osition ; but Avlierc' the coincidence 
in tliat rt'spi'ct is so great as in the j)resent instance, it 
is of much importance, because anci('ni Mp])ellations often 
remain long attached to the same localities. Afti'r bi'ing 
obliged to gi\'e up the Juiniui, avc cannot ]io])e for a 
river which sliall actually be the “ thi7*d in India.” 
Tile Gjmges, not far from Bogli]>oor, reci'ivc's tin* Coosy, 
or river of Nepaul,—a large stream, which Hows in'ariy 
600 mib's, and drains a vast extent of mountain-territory. 

As the kingdom of Syria declined in strength, it sub¬ 
mitted to the se])aration of its eastern territorit's. Bac- 
tria was erected into an indeiiendent state, which, during 
several ages, seems to have been botli pow'crful and 
enlightened ; and its dominion appears to have extend¬ 
ed even over parts of India that had not Ikm'U reached 
by the arms of Darius and Alexander. According to 
the coiKdiisions of Bai'cr, it Avas founded in 260 n. c. 
]>y Tlieodedus, Avho thrcAV off the Syrian yidce, and Avas 
crushed in 126 it.c. by an irruption of a Scythian or 
Getic nation from the north ; but this Iasi dab' is by some 
esteemed doulitful. No part of ancient history liasliet'ii 
involA^ed in deeper obscurity, on A\diieh, however, some 
ray' of liglit have recently been throAvn b^^ a learned 
examination of coins and nu'dals. 

IVIajor Tod, author of the valuahle history of Rajas- 
tan, Avas the first Avho drew atteution to the mimher of 
such relics, Avith iiiBcri])tions AA'liolly or partially Gr(‘('k, 
which are scattered through the western jirovinees. 
'J’hey are found in tlie topes' or sepulchral tumuli Avliieh 
mark tlie site of decayed towns; and their profusion is 
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such as to prove both the ancient wealth of the country 
and the custom of hiirying treasure. The first great dis¬ 
covery was at Manikyala, a city in the Pnnjaub, erected 
upon mins whicii aj^pear to have belonged to the capital 
of a kingdom and the cliief seat of the national religion. 
A very S])aeious tope laid ])een observed here l>y Mr 
Elphinstone ; and Gt^neral Ventura, wluoi eneampc'd in 
the n(‘igli])Our]io()d, succeeded in ])enetrating its recesses, 
where he discovennl a great variety of interesting coins. 
Anotln'r was oj)encd l>y M. A. Court witli still more im- 
poilant results, wc'stward of the Indus; and at Peshawer 
and J('llalahad in Afghanistan, M. llonigl)erger made 
similar discoveries. About twenty-five miles from Cahul, 
M. Masson ('xj)]ored with success the remains of a large 
town, called hy the natives Ih^ghram, wliieh he endeavours 
to idc'iitify with that named Alexandria ad caleem Cau- 
casi ; luit tliis liy[)othesis, even from liis own statements, 
must ])e proiiounecd somewliat dou])tfii]. 

Tlie grc'ah'r proportion of these coins are called Grieeo- 
Indian or Gneco-Seythie. TIu* oldest, which a]>p(*ar to 
have bc'cn ])urely Greek, and are of fine workmanshi]), arc 
succeeded by otlu'rsof the same eouiitry, with an Indian, 
Seythie, and sometimes JVhlevi, or Persian obverse. 
There is, moreover, a eonsideral)le numl)er of Ixoinan 
pieces, l)caring the ini])ress of Antony, Ciesar, and Agri])- 
pa ; hut these, wc' think, were ])rohuh]y introduced hy 
commerce, whiedi was always carried on with India in 
metallic currency. 

Ko s])reimciis have been found of tlie two earliest kings, 
Theodotus 1. and II., whence, and from otlu'r cirenm- 
stanees, it has been inferred that tlicy ruled only overPac- 
triana Proper, and nevtT crossed the Indian Caneasiis. 
The next name is Kiithydemus, wlio Is even suspected of 
having usiirpc-d the throne. From the places where his 
coins are found, it may he certainly inferred that he 
pushed his cc; ujiiests into the kingdom of Cabnl. He 
was succeeded by Apollodotiis, the wide diffusion of 
whoso money proves, not only that he reigiu'd there 
ar 1 ill India, hut that these were the chief seats of his 
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dominion. Menander, who sneeeedeci Iiim on the throne, 
is celehrated as a ])oweiful nioimrcli even ])y the classic 
writers, whose report is strojiyly coiihnned ])y tlie s])ecies 
of evidence now deserihod. India a])pears ('ven to have 
been the inaiii tlieatre of liis power ; and to conciliate 
liis rn^w siihjects lu' was ])rohahly induced to combine a 
native reverse with tlu' (I re-;'k legend, I lemetrius, whose 
naiiK' is also mentioned by the anci<Mits, is sup[M)^ed to 
liave h('en a brother, and to have ndgned hi a differt'nt 
([uarter. Eiicratid(‘S 1 ., who assiinied the title of Grcait, is 
understood, on similar grounds, to have held sway only 
over Bactriana and Western Atgha.nistan, his coins not 
heing iound so far east as dellalabad. ddu'rt' are* many 
bearing the im})ress of Ihrimcus I. and II., sovereigns 
who are referred to nearly the* same- ei-a. These n-se'aredje'S 
have more-over brought to our kne>wl('dge a ]iumber of 
princes whose^ veuy name-s had never be foiv re-ached i^iu- 
rope. Among these is Antimachiis, the- purity ami beau¬ 
ty of whose silver pie-ce-s might see-in 1e> })lae(‘ him in the 
age of Apollexlotus, though it is difficult to hnd an iiite-rval 
for him in the succession. From the same souree; we 
derive-Agathoede-s, Antilakide-s, Lysius, Matins or Me-gas, 
TJnad])herre)S. IM. Ilonigberger brought to light Kael- 
phise-s, whose coins are as rude as his name, and wlie> is 
conje-cture-d either to be-the })rine-(-in whe)m this remark¬ 
able dynasty te-rminated, eir one- e)f the- barbarous raee 
that immediately succeeded, dliere has also he-e-ii n-ve ah-d 
to the kiieewle-dge of mexlern times a mighty and myste-- 
rious potentate, “ Azos the Great, king of kings,"’ whe)se 
title-s ami tlu- nnme-rous relies of his mint unite* in at¬ 
testing his wide* dominiou. Mr TTinse]) is of opinieui that 
the eharacte-rof these remains marks tlie-m as he-louging 
tn the age of the Roman emperor Gallie-nus ; hut if a 
Gre-ek mouaiehy existed in India at tluit era, it is a cir- 
cumstanee alteigether new to history. 

Strabo re-late-s that Augustus, wJie-n at Antioch, re¬ 
ceived an embassy with le-tte-rs from an Indian sovereign 
wdio called himself Poms, and boasted that he held sway 
over six hundred kings; but it is not said whether any 
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additional information was ever obtained tlirough this 
unwonted eliannel. 

Commerce ultimately afforded the moans of enabling 
the ancients to obtain a great accession to their know¬ 
ledge res 2 )ccting India. The navigation from Egypt, 
though it appears, as already observed, to have Ix'en per- 
fomied at a very early dat(‘ by Scylax undei- the direction 
of Darius, did not lor a very long period become the 
regular channel of conveyance. Alexander, by the voy¬ 
age of Ncarchus, connected the month of the Indus with 
the Persian Cailf; but the communication between the 
latter and the Real Sea, round the peninsula of Arabia, 
was regarded by him as a discovery yet to be made. 
It was still considered a novel (‘uterprise when performed 
by Eudoxus, in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, about 
the year 1 ^10 n. c. A ])owerful impulse was however 
given by the wealth and unbounded luxury of Rome 
towards creating an amjde market for the Ix'autiful pro¬ 
ductions of India. In the first century a regular inter¬ 
course w'as estal)lished l)etwe(‘n the Red Sea and Musiris 
on the (;o[ist of Malabar ; and in a treatise, entitled the 
Periplus of the Erythnean Sea, by a writer whose sup¬ 
posed name is Arrian, the details of this voyage are 
given at considerable length. In eonfonnity to the 
limited resources of the ancient mariner, who always 
kept close to tlie land, it comprised an immense circuit 
of very dangerous coast. 

Any details as to the voyage do\\Ti the Red Sea, and 
along the coasts of Arabia and Persia, do not properly 
come within the com})ass of the present undertaking. 
Suffice it to remark, that in due time the navigators 
reached the mouth of the Indus, which, in the “ Peri¬ 
plus,” is called Scynthus, and justly Siiid to be the great¬ 
est that enters the Indian Ocean. It has seven mouths, 
but all narrow and shallow except one, by which alone 
large vessels could ascend. They soon came to Barba- 
rike (^liarharu am Emporium), where they unloaded their 
ships and received fresh cargoes ; but it was necessary 
to proceed upwards to Miimagara, the principal city of 
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this region (which is called l)y the author Scythia), and 
where the kiny, who was sulyect to the Parthian empire, 
resided. The commerce appears to have been very con- 
siderahle, consisting in the excliange of silk and silk 
stuffs,hdelliiim, spikenard,sa.])])hireR,and indigo, for cloth, 
coral, incense, vessels of glass and silver, money, and a 
little wine. 

Beyond the Indus the merchantmen passed another 
more northerly gulf, which they called Eirin (the modern 
Cutch). The waves, however, were so high and tem¬ 
pestuous, the current so ra])id, wdiile the bottom, rough 
and rocky, destroyed so many of their anchors, that, in 
order to sail with safety, it was nccessajy to ket p con¬ 
siderably out to s(*a. They came tlien to a coast (that 
of th(‘modern Guzerat), which is accurately dc'seribed as 
V(‘ry fertile* in grain, rice, and above all in earhdsus (cot¬ 
ton), from which was manufactured an immense^ ([uantity 
of clothing. I'urning a jnnmontory (Diuhead) they soon 
entered a third gulf, deriving its name from Barugaza 
(Baroache), wliich ap])ears to have bi'cn then the em¬ 
porium of Western India. The navigjition of this inlet 
required great caution, on account of the extraordinary 
violence of the tide, by which, at its pe riodical ebb, a 
great oxtvnt oi' hind, be Tore co vere‘d AvitJi the* st*a, Avas 
suddenly left dry ; and the cautious sailor, anticijiatinq' 
this phenomenon, was admonished by the sound as of a 
great army advancing, which was thatofthe waves, rushing 
on with such fury as thrcatciie*d to drive liiin ashore. The 
mouth also of the great river (the IVei-hudda) upon which 
Barugaza was situati'd, could not be found without dif¬ 
ficulty, owing to the flat shore and the numerous shoals. 
The object of the merchants was to arrive in the month 
of duly, when a givat fair was held in that city. The 
imports were nearly the same as at Barbarike, excej)t 
that wine is mentioned as a leading article, to which 
was added a great quantity of gold and silver money. 
The exports consisted in a variety of cotton cloths and 
finer muslins, vam murrhina (supposed to he porcelain), 
and onyx stones, which were brought down chiefly from 
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Ozcne (Ougein), a great city, and the capital of an ex¬ 
tensive kingdom. Beyond Barngaza, India extended 
from north to south, and was calh^d Dakinahadcs (th (5 
Deccan or South Country). It is described as compris¬ 
ing regions of vast exti iit, mountains and deserts filled 
with wild animals,pe.rticiilarly elephants, tigers, leopards, 
and serpents of enormous size. In the interior were two 
great capitals, Dithana and Tagara. The former is sup¬ 
posed to he I^iltanah, on the Godavery,—the latter 
Deoghir, the modc^rn Dowlatahad, in whose vicinity the 
splendid excavated temples of Eilora still indicate its 
former greatness. 

Tlu' coast, extending southward from the Gulf of Bani- 
gaza, or Cambay, ])r(‘sent(‘d the ports of Akabaros, Oopara, 
and Kallic na, the last of which is easily identified with 
Kalliana opposite to Bombay. It had once been open 
to Grecian enterprise, and was a place of considerable 
resoi’t; but the prince to whom it was then subject 
rigorously excluded vessels of that nation, which could 
not even safely pass without a convoy. A line of shore 
is delineated with a cor.side:able number of ports, which 
cannot now he very easily ascertained ; but when we find 
them described as the seat of some trade, and infested by 
jjirates, we recognise at once the Concan, wliieh still 
brnrs the same character. Having readied the island 
of Leuke (Ang-edive), tliey ap]>roached the fertile shores 
of Liniurike, comprising’ Canara, with part of Malabar 
J^rojier, and which seems to have formed tlie centre of 
their comiiieree with India. The three great emporia 
of this coast wore Tyndis, Musiris, and Nelkunda, which 
Dr Vincent thinks may still be traced m Barcelore, 
Miingal()!•(', and Nelisuram. Although the second of 
these was a place of extensive resort, yet Nelkunda is 
dc’seribed as the principal emporium. There even ap¬ 
pears much reason to conclude that the Egyptian navi¬ 
gators proceed< d no farther, but found there an assort- 
mvni of all the goods produced on the eastern shores of 
India, and even in the regions beyond. These were, 
p( ^>per in great abundance, pearls, silk, ivory, spikenard, 
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diamonds, amethysts, other precious stones, and tortoise¬ 
shell. The imports were nearly the same as elsewhere, 
except that money was in very particular re(piest. 

The voyage to this })art of India, after being for some 
time pursued ])y the tedious and circuitous line of the 
Arabian and Persian coasts, was g-n'atly imj)roved by an 
accident of which there is ]ierlia])s no other example 
ill ancient navigation. Hippalus, liaving observed tlic 
steady course of the monsoon at fixed periods in a certain 
direction, taught the marini'rs to stec'r, under its influ¬ 
ence, from tile mouth of the Red Sea directly across the 
ocean ; and thus a voyage, wliich ai-cording to the ordi¬ 
nary method usually lasted two months, was often com¬ 
pleted in a few days. 

B(‘\ ond Nclkunda, Avhere, as already observed, tlicre 
is reason to think that the navigation of the Greeks ter¬ 
minated, the deseidption of the shores of India becomes 
much more meagre and imperfect. The m'xt city men¬ 
tioned is Colchi, pvohaldy Cocliin, represented as part of 
the kingdom of Pandion, wtiich at tluit time extended 
over all this Y)art of the continent, and included even 
Nclkunda. This is followial by Comar, a town evidently 
adjoining to Caj)e Comorin, the most southeni ])oint of 
the land, and said to posst'ss a species of convent where, 
persons of both sex(‘s, devoting thems(d ves to ceiibiu‘y, en¬ 
gaged in the jierformancc of certain religious rites in lio- 
iiour of a goddess whom they imagined to haunt the 
neighbouring waters. Ci'yloji is next described under 
the appellation of Fah'simonda, or the more ancient one 
of Taprobana, and pmiicular mention is made of the ex¬ 
tensive pearl-fishery carried on both there and on the 
opposite coast. The author now j)roceeds to Coromandel, 
respecting which he can give only some imperfect notices. 
Mesolia, mentioned as an extensive district distinguLshed 
for the manufacture of veiy fine cloths, seems clearly to be 
Masulipatam and the surrounding country. He c.ame 
afterwards to a region ofterrors and prodigies,—one people 
with flat noses, ajid another with horses’ heads, reported 
to feed on human flesh. These wonders unequivocally 
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prove that the narrator had attained the boundary of 
accurate knowledp^e ; yet tlie wild tract of mountain and 
jungle, which composes so large a proportion of Orissa, 
afforded considerable room for these imaginations. Then, 
however, he reaches the mouth of the Ganges, where he 
finds a gn^it commercial city called by the name of the 
river, an aj)pellation which it no longer bears. Its trade 
consisted chic'fly in cloths of the most delicate texture and 
extreme beauty,—a descri])tion under whicdi it is impos¬ 
sible not to recognise the superb muslins fabricated at Dac¬ 
ca and other districts of Bcaigal. Ibwond the Ganges was 
the golden country, doubtless the A urea Chersonesus of 
Ptolemy, which must be placed on some part of the long 
range of coast internualiate lud ween India and China. 

The weakness and distractions of the Roman empire, 
and subsequently the rise of the Mohamm('dan power, 
cut off tile nations of Europe from all direct com¬ 
munication with India. The rich productions of that 
country were, during a consideraide period, convey¬ 
ed by Arabian navigators or hy inland caravans, and sold 
to the Venetians and Genoese on tlu^ shores of the Medi- 
terraiu'an or of the Black Si‘a; but these traders them¬ 
selves, so distinguished in the Middle Ages by their mari¬ 
time enterprise, made no attempt to open a direct com¬ 
merce with the distant regions whence those precious 
commodities were imported. 
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CHAPTER TIL 

Portuguese Discovery of the Passage to India^ 

]\Taritime Power of Portufjal—Voyap^es aloui; the Coast of Africa— 
Discovery of the Seiiefijal and Gambia—Of t he (iold Coast—Of 
Conf^o—Bartliolomcvv Diaz discovers th(* Cape of Good Hope— 
IMission of Covilhani and D<^ Payva Kx])edition of Vas<*o de 
Gama—Tie passes tlie Cape—Touches at Mozambi(jue, IMombaza, 
and Melinda—Arrives at (■alieut—Visit to the Zamorin—Differ¬ 
ences with him and tlie INloors—Dt'parture—Voyage round 
Africa—Return to Portugal. 


Portugal^ a small kingdom, of little fertility, placed at 
one of tlie extrennities of Enro])e, apjicared ill fitted for 
acting any great part in the affairs of that continent. 
A long ])eriod of lun’ history, accordingly, has been ob¬ 
scure and inglorious. Un(h‘r the Roman government 
the Lusitanians were only remarkable for their extnane 
barbarism ; and during the Aliddit* Ages tliey were cj iish- 
ed beneath the yoke of the Moors, u iio, after having: over¬ 
run nearly the whole peninsula, erected the west(*i'n ])or- 
tion into a kingdom under the name of Algarve. In 
more recent times, oppressed by tyranny and fanaticism, 
and holding little communication with more enlightened 
nations, she was ke])t in every respect very far be¬ 
hind the other countries of Europe. Yet there was an 
interval between the Middle Ages and the present period, 
when this monarchy held the foremost jilace, not only in 
arms and power, but in all those arts and liberal pursuits 
which have given lustre to the modern world. But it 
was in tlie stern school of adversity that those energies 
were unfolded. The Portuguese, like the Spaniards their 
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neiglil)Ours, had to figlit a battle of many hundred years, 
ere they could drive from their native land the numer¬ 
ous, >varlike, and fanatical hosts, united under the stand¬ 
ard of iMohammed, by whom it had been subdued. 
Religious zt'al, the blind exercise of which has since 
d(\gi-ade(l J’oitiigal, was then the inspiring principle of 
]i('jnie (‘xploits. I’he kingdom, according to Do 
Barros, u'as foinidvd in the blood of martyrs, and by 
martyrs was spread over ti)e gJohe; for that name he 
conceiv('s himse lf t ntitlcd to confer on those wJio fought 
and fell in Iut glorious conflicts with infidel nations. 
After expelling the Moors from Europe they pursued 
them into Africa, scaEing to avcaige that long series of 
outrage and thraldom to which tlic peninsula had been 
si]bj(‘ct(‘d, and claiming an undoubted right to every ter- 
ritoiy that might be comiuered from the enemies of the 
faith, ddiis ente]-])rise, as it necessarily involved some 
degree of maritinu* skill, attracted the attention of their 
inonarchs towards the ocean, as the scene in which they 
might find greatiiess, wealth, and renown, d'his circum¬ 
stance, combined with the favourable situation of their 
country, having a long range of coast l)ord(‘red by the 
yet iiiimeasurt'd expanse of the Atlantic, paved the wuy 
for the distinction which Portugal obtained in the career 
of maritime discovery.* 

'Idle first attempt wais made by John I. on a limited 
scale, and in connexion wdth an exp(‘dition to the shores 
of Barhary. He detached on this occasion a small sejua- 


* Thi"* historical account of Portupucso Discovery and Conquest 
is derived from tlie Asia of Juan de Barros (4 tom. folio, 15 tom. 
i2mo) ; Asia Portup:uesa of Faria y Sousa ('.) tom. 4to) ; History 
of the Discovery ami (’onquest of the Fast Indies, by Ilernan Lopez 
de Castenheda ; and History of the Portuf^uese (luriiif; the Ueignof 
Fimanuel, by Osorio ; the first two of which wore consulted in the 
original, and the last two in translations. Although these authors 
agree in the giuieral tenor of the narrative, there occur various dis¬ 
crepancies in the details, which w^o have endeavoured to reconcile as 
we best could, v thout in general troubling our readers by noticing 
them. V\ e hav-^ considered chiefly the probability and consistency 
of the events related, giving also a certain preference to tiie autho¬ 
rity of De Barros. 
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(Iron to survey the coast of Morocco, and even to trace 
the whole outline of the African continent. The mari¬ 
ners succeeded in passing Cape Nun (tlien the limit of 
European knowledge), and in exploring to a great extent 
the boundaries of Western Africa. At lengtli, accus¬ 
tomed only to hold a timid course along tlie shore, tliey 
were repelled hy the view of those formidable cliffs 
which compose Cape Bojador, and thci tem])estuous waves 
that dash around them. But this voyage u])on the 
whole gave animation and encouragement to farther 
discovery, wliicli was likewise greatly promotc'd ])y an 
individual of royal race, who devoted all his exertions, 
and attached tljc glory of his name, to the cause of mari¬ 
time enterprise. Prince Henry, a younger son of John, 
hy Philipj)a of Lancaster, sister to Henry IV. king of 
England, after having acted a distinguislied part in the 
expeditions against Barhary, directed all his attention to 
this new object. lie fixed his residence at Sagn^s, near 
Cape St Vincent, where his eye rested continually on 
the vast ocean ; and there collected every information 
and every aid which the infant sciences of geography 
and navigation could then furnish. He afforded to suc¬ 
cessive adventurers^he means of prosecuting their dis¬ 
coveries ; while the d(^ep interest he took in their various 
attempts throw a peculiar lustre around this hazardous 
pursuit. 

The first expedition fitted out hy ILmr^, in 141B, 
consisted of only a single vessel under two oificers of his 
household, Juan (Jonzales and Tristrani Vaz, who, being 
driven out to sea hy a tempest, made the discovery first 
of Porto Santo, find afterwards of Madeira. These two 
heautifiil islands, being found very productive in several 
valuable commodities, were considered as a promising 
commencement. Yet it was not till 1433, fifteen years 
after, that Gilianez, steering a holder course througli 
the open sea, passed Cape Bojador, and thereby proved 
that the fears which tliis celebrated promontory had in¬ 
spired must have been in a great measure chimerical. 'I'lie 
success of the Portuguese in tracing the line of the African 
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continent was now rapid ; yet for a considerable time it 
was only rewarded by the sii^dit of a barren and desolate 
coast, “ a dread expanse of lifeless sand and sky.” At 
length tli(‘y reacbed the verdant shores of the Senegal 
and Gambia, where nature assumes a grand and romantic 
form ; and to which gold, ivory, and other ])recious com¬ 
modities were brought down from the interior. 

The progress of discovery was somewhat checked by 
the death of King Jolin in 1433, and still more by 
that of Prince Henry in ]4()3 ; yet it still advanced. 
Alphonso, John’s successor, granted to Fernand Gomez an 
exclusive right of navigation for five years, on condition 
of discovering during that time five liundred leagues of 
coast. G(»m(‘z, accordingly, in 1471, succeeded in ex¬ 
ploring the Gold ('oast, which, corresponding in some 
degre(‘ to its name, afforded a brilliant promise of wealth, 
Th(‘ king no longer hesitated to fussume the title of Lord 
of Guinea ; and the castle of Klmiiia, or the Mine, being 
cn'cted on this shoi’e, W’as made the ca])ital of all the 
Portuguest' possessions. 

John II., who succeeded Alphonso, pressed discovery 
wdth augmented zeal. In 1484, Diego Cam siiiled from 
Elmina, and proceeded along Africa till he found him¬ 
self, though considerably out at sea, involved in a power¬ 
ful current of fresh water. (k)nc]uding hence that some 
miglity stream in this latitude must empty itself into 
the ocean, he made his waiy towards land, and discovered 
the month of the Congo. He opened a communication 
with tlie natives, and the Portuguese afterwards formed 
very extensive settlements in the country situated on 
the hanks of that river. 

Discovery had advanced thus far in 148G, wdien John 
II. determined to make a grand effort to complete the 
circuit of the African coast. He jilaced three vessels 
under the command of Bartholomew Diaz, whom he 
strictly enjoined if possible to pass the southern boundary 
of that continent ; and this officer, having arrived at the 
mouth of the Congo by a course now easy and ascertained, 
began from that point his career of discovery. He 
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adopted tlie odd contrivance of carrying with him four 
negro damsels well clothed, and furnislied with gold 
and silver ornaments, toys, and spices, vs liom he landed 
at different points of the coast, that they might spread 
brilliant reports of the wealth and power of the Portu¬ 
guese. He gave names, as he went along, to remaikablc 
hays and capes ; and at St Jago, 120 leagues h(*yond the 
Congo, erected a pillar of stone to denote at once the do¬ 
minion of the king and of the Cross, lie passed succes¬ 
sively the Bays of the Landing, of Isles, and of Windings ; 
the last name being given on account of the mari v changes 
of course which, during five days, the sinuosities of the 
coast, and adverse gales, obliged him to make. The 
weather continuing stormy drove him from tlu‘ land in a 
southern direction, where his trail harks seenu'd scarcely 
fitted to live amid the tempestuous billows by which 
they were surrounded. After a voyage too along the 
burning shores of Guinea, the Portuguese felt intensely 
the cold blasts of the antarctic seas. They considiTod 
themselve s as lost; whim after thirteen days, the tempest 
having abated, they sought by steering eastward to regain 
the land ; but they were already l)eyond the fiirthcst 
point of Africa, and saw nothing before thian except 
the unbounded ocean. Surprisial and bewildered they 
turned towards the north, and at length reaidied the 
coast at a point which provinl to be beyond the Ca])e 
of Good Hope. They calUal it “ the ilay of Cows,” 
from the large herds seen feeding, hut whiclj the natives 
immediately drove into the interior. 1 >iaz sti ered on¬ 
wards till he came to a small island, wliere he ])lantcd 
another j)illar or ensign of dominion. A general mur¬ 
mur, however, now arose among his exhausted and 
dispirited crew. 1'hey urged, that they had already 
discovered enough of land for one voyage, having sailed 
over more sea than had been tivaversi'd by any former 
expedition ; that their vessel was shattered, and their 
provisions drawing to a close ; and, finally, that the 
coast having been left running north and south, and now 
found running west and east, there must intervene some 
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remarkable ofipe, the discovery of wliich would give 
lustre to their voyage homeward. Diaz then called a 
council of his principal oflicers, who all agreed in the 
necessity of returning. The commander yielded, it is 
Staid, with deep rc^luetance, and parted from tlie island 
where lie had |)laiited his last ensign ‘‘ as a father parts 
from an exiled son.” The Portuguese had not sailed 
far westward, when they came in view of that mighty 
promontory which had been vainly sought for so many 
ages, constituting, as it were, the boundary between two 
worlds. 'I'lie commodore, from the storms he had en¬ 
dured in doubling it, named it the Cape of Tempests ; 
but mi his return tlie king, animated by a more sanguine 
sjiirit, bestowed tlu; ajipellation, which it has ever since 
retained, of the Caj>e of Good IIojic. 

At tlie time when Diaz sailed, the king had also sent 
Pedro Covilham and Alonzo de Payva, by way of the 
Red Sea, to gain through that channel (wery possible 
information respecting India. The latter died in Kgypt; 
but his colleague, in two successive voyages, visited 
Cananor, Calicut, and Goa, the three jirincipal cities of 
Malabar ; also Sofala, on the coast of Eastern Africa, and 
Ormuz, the splendid emporium of the Persian Gulf. On 
his return through the lied Sea he visited the Emperor 
of Abyssinia, venerated by the Portuguese under the 
character of Prester John. Covilham was well received, 
but, according to a custom prevalent at that court, was 
never permitted to quit the country. He transmitted 
to his sovi reign accounts which were never made public, 
but were understood to favour the most sanguine ex¬ 
pectations as to the advantages to be derived from open¬ 
ing a passage? into the seas of India. 

John did not immediately follow up the discovery of 
Diaz. He was at this time much engrossed by the ar¬ 
rival of a negro prince from the Senegal, and in fitting 
out an expedition to reinstate him in his dominions. He 
sulFen'd also a deep mortification from havdng- been in¬ 
duced, by uneiiliglitened advisers, to reject the fippli- 
cation of Christopher Columbus, wliich was made in the 
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first instance to the Portuguese monarch as the chief 
patron of naval discovery. This navigator having per¬ 
formed his grand expedition, was obliged, in returning 
home, to put into the river of Lisbon. He brought with 
him tropliies of the newly-discovered world, wliich the 
king could not view without the deepest agitation. He 
even held several councils, and sought to advance unten¬ 
able claims to those new regions. There were not even 
wanting at court certain base instruments who tendered 
their services to assassinate the great discoverer; but 
the king was of a character that raised him far above 
sanctioning so dreadful a crime. 

John died in 1495, before a new expedition could be 
fitted out; but his cousin Emanuel, who succeeded him, 
displayed an ardour in this cause surpassing even that 
of all his predecessors. There were iiid(‘ed not a few 
counsellors who represented, that he would thus w^aste 
the resources of his kingdom in undertakings every way 
uncertain, and the happiest results of which might be 
snatched away by foreign aggression. The king, how¬ 
ever, buoyed up by sanguine hope, and calculating that 
the task of penetrating to India descended to him by 
inheritance, applied liimself with the utmost diligence 
to the fitting out of a grand expedition. Diaz was in¬ 
structed to snj)erintend the building of the ships, that 
they miglit be made of such size and strength as to be 
fit for traversing the stormy seas which he had experi¬ 
enced. The command, however, was bestowed not upon 
him, but upon Vasco de Gama, a member of the royal 
household, who had acquired a rc])Utation for nautical 
skill and talent w^hich his subsequent conduct fully con¬ 
firmed, The preparations being completed, Gama was 
called before the king in presence of some of the most 
distinguished lords of the court, and presented with a 
silk banner, having attached to it the cross of the order 
of the knighthood of Christ, of which his majesty was 
perpetual master. On this token he was made to swear 
that he would, to the very utmost of his power, accom¬ 
plish the voyage, and fulfil its objects. The banner was 
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then delivcj'cd to him, with a list of instructions, and 
a letter to the in^^sterious prince called Prcster John of 
India, with whom it was not doubted that he would open 
some channel of intercourse. That he might depart 
under favourable auspices, various solemnities were ob¬ 
served, inspired by the religious and somewhat super¬ 
stitious sj)irit of the age. On the day of embarkation, 
the captains and mariners repaired to the convent of 
Our Lady of Ik'thlehem, where the sacrament was ad¬ 
ministered to them ; the monks walked to the ships in 
devout ])rocession, hearing wax tapers, and uttering a 
prayer, echoed hy the whole j)opulation of Lisbon, who 
flock(‘d heliind to witness the scene. The sailors then 
went through the ceremonies of confi'ssion and absolu¬ 
tion, according to a form ])rej)ared by l^rince Henry for 
those who should perish in these distant expeditions, 
ddiis was a somewhat gloomy preparation for the part¬ 
ing. They hastened on board, and bc'gan to unfurl the 
sails ; but when they saw the shore lined with their 
relations and dearest friends dissolved in grief, and felt 
themselves entering on a voyage so full of doubt and 
j)eril,—while they looked alternately to the land that 
they were quitting, and on the ocean into which they 
were advancing,—they could not restrain a few natural 
tears. 

Gama sailed on the 8th July 1487, with three good 
vessels,—the St Gabriel and St Ra])hael, commanded 
by himself and his brother Paulo, and the Berio, a cara¬ 
vel, under Nicolas (’oelho. Castanheda describes them 
as encountering in the early part of their voyage severe 
tempests, and even repeated alarms ; and though this is 
not mcntioiu'd by De Barros, it seems prol)able, since 
after sailing four months they had not yet reached the 
Cape. Yasco landed in a bay, which he called St Helena, 
to obtain wate r and to make astronomical observations. 
Here liaviug espied two negroes, lie caused them to be 
waylaid and brouglit before him ; but they could hold 
no communication by words, and were, besides, in such 
agination and alarm as to be unable to comprehend the 
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signs of friendship which were liberally tendered. Gama 
hereupon desired two of his gruinettas, or negro-servants, 
to take tlu ni apart and give them alnindance of food, of 
which when tliey had partaken, their minds apparently 
underwent a happy change, and tJiey pointed to a village 
two or three miles distant belonging to their country¬ 
men. Fernando Veloso, a Portuguese, obtained permis¬ 
sion to r(‘pair thither ami make o])S('rvations on the 
natives. IVot long after bis departure, however, he was 
seen running hack full speed, ]>ursucd hy a large party 
of negroes. He found nduge in the boat, but several of 
the sailors were wounded with spears and assagaies 
thrown by the savage assailants. Veloso the]i related 
that he hud been at first well received, but observing 
some suspicious sym])ton)s he took to flight, and found 
liis alarm fully justified by the event. 

De Gama, quitting this inh()sj)itable shore, steered 
directly towards that grand ju'omontory which he was 
now closely apjwoaching, and the passing of which was 
to decide the fate of his voyage. Deej) and solemn 
emotions filled the minds of the sailors, as on the 18th 
November they came near to the southern extremity of 
the African continent. They roused their courage to 
the highest j)iteh, in ordei* to face the temi)csts wliich 
tliey liad been taught to ex])eet in making thc' eii’euit of 
this formidable ca])e. Hut as they proceeded, a moderate 
breeze from tlie south-west filled the sails ; and, keeping 
well out to sea, they rounded without danger, and almost 
without effort, that mighty and dreaded barrier. With 
the sound of trumpets and loud acclamations they cele¬ 
brated this memorable event, which was to give a now 
character to tlie commercial policy of Europe, ^rhe shore 
s\\owcd of l\\at forbiddlug aspect wlviclv 

T\\mo\\T bvv\ axYuouncAA *. \t wastofty mdeev\,Wt yveew 
and woodc.d, wit\\ nnmcTons ftoeks feeding on tbe fiills ; 
though the deep n'cess wliich it enclosed on th(‘ eastern 
side could not be salhly entered. Before tliem lay the 
unbounded cxi)anse of the Indian Ocean ; and Gama 
did not pause till lie reached the Bay of San Bias, called 
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afterwards by tlie Dutch Mossel Bay, where he landed 
to obtain water and refreshments. Scarcely liad the 
])oats touched the shore, when on the top of the neigh¬ 
bouring heights ninety natives appeared, similar in aspect 
to those in the Ba}" of St Helena. The Portuguese com¬ 
mander desired his men to approach cautiously and well 
armed, throwing to the savages a few bells and toys; 
upon which the latter came forward in the most fami¬ 
liar maniKT, and offered to exchange their cattle for 
such European commodities as attracted their eyes. 
Three days were em])loyed in carrying on this barter, 
and also in various scenes of mirth and frolic,—the 
inhabitants pcTforniing on a species of pastoral flute, to 
the sound of which both parties danced. Yet towards 
the close of the visit suspicious symptoms began to ap¬ 
pear. The people increased in number, and parties of 
them were seen lying in ambush ; their attitude became 
more and more hostile, and they tvere observed closely 
watching every movement of the Portuguese. Gama, 
humanel}^ and wisidy desiring to avoid any hostile colli¬ 
sion, dis})e7‘sed them ])y merely firing a few balls over 
their lieads, and jwocceded on his voyage. 

The navigators were soon after overtaken by a violent 
storm, the first they had eneouiitercd in those unknown 
seas. It was truly terrible ; and in their despair they 
sought relief, according to De Barros, too exclusively in 
religious exei'cises, wdthont employing suffieiently tlieir 
own exertions to esc*ape the pressing danger ; however, 
the teiuj)est having abated, the two ships rejoined each 
other, and proceeded cheerfully onwards. Having pass- 
(‘d tlu‘ coast, calk'd Natal from the day on which it 
was discovered, they were tempted to land at the 
mouth of a fine river, where they were soon sur- 
Tonnded by a immerona \>and of TvaWxca, cXvvciXy oova- 
posed of females *, wliose comfortable cAotliing of skins 
ill dictated, in comparison of the former parties, both a 
colder country and a Ir’gher degree of industry and civi¬ 
lisation. The latter inference was not belied by their 
demeanour. Martin Alonzo, one of the sailors, having 
fiuc^ ceded in making himself undci'stood, received an 
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invitation to tlieir village, 'which, notwithstanding the 
alarm sustained by FcTiiando Vidoso, he did not hesitate 
to accept. Tile huts of which it consisted were rudely 
built of straw, but comfortably fitted up ; Ik^ was treated 
with the greatest res]K‘ct and kindness, and sent back 
next day under an escort of two hundre d num. The 
chief came afterwards with a large retinue to take a 
view of the ships, and harmony continued uninterrupted 
<li]ring the five days that the voyagers remaiiud on the 
coast, (lama, delijrhted with this people, who belong to 
the comparatively improved race of the Caffres, distin¬ 
guished their inlet as the River of Ik^ace. 

In nai'igating this coast, the admiral found the sea 
agitated by viohait currents coming down tin' Mozam¬ 
bique Channel, which greatly inqieded tbe jirogress of 
his shij). Having passed a bold cape, to wliicdi, in allu¬ 
sion to this fact, he gave the name of Corritaites, and 
seeing tlui land now trending rapidly to the westward, 
which made him afraid of being involved in a deep gulf, 
he steered out into the ocean. Thus he failed to dis¬ 
cover Sofala, then the chief emporium of this part of 
Africa, (‘nrielicd by the commerce of gold and ivory 
brought down the Zamlieze. He came, Iiowever, to a 
river on whose hanks were persons dressed in silk and 
blue cotton vestments, somt' of whom understood Mar¬ 
tins, the Araldc interpreter. They gave information 
that, towards the rising sun, there was a white nation 
who sailed in ships rc'sembling those of the J^ortuguese, 
and were often seen passing and rc])assing. These symp¬ 
toms of an approach to the civilized eoiiiitries of the 
East greatly cheered Gama ; and iiis vessels liaving been 
considerably shattered, lie determined to spend some 
time here in refitting and pr(‘j)aring them for their ar¬ 
duous voyage across the Indian Ocean, llis joy was 
damped by an unexjiected calamity ; the crews were at¬ 
tacked by a disease of unknown and terrible symptoms, 
—putrid spots overspn'ading the body,—the mouth fill¬ 
ed with flesh which did not seem to belong to it,—the 
limbs unable to move,—exhaustion and debility of the 
whole frame. This ajipears to be the first mention of 
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scurvy, since so fatally known to mariners. Several 
fell victims to it, the othei's were cured l)y means, as was 
su])])ose(], of medicines brought from Lisbon, but more 
3 )i-oba])ly by the use of the fresh meat and vegetables 
with wliich th(‘y were su])plied from the shore. 

Lh(‘ .irmament again set sail from this river, to which 
tlic admiral gave the name of Good Signs,” on tln^ 24th 
Febi-uary ldl)8, and in fivi‘ days came to a ])ort formed 
by two small islands, about a league from the mainlaJuL 
Tb.is lu‘ learned was calhal Mozainbi(|iug a place of con- 
sidcrahle trade, tl\('n suhp'ct to C^uiioa, hut since distin¬ 
guished as the. cn]fit;i\ of the rortuguc'sc settlements in 
Ivastcrn Africa. Here the ships Avere visited hy some 
hoats, having on l)()ard peo])l(‘ well elotlied in cotton, and 
Avearing silk tiirhans like* those of Jlarhary, a eirenm- 
staiicc which eledighh'd the eye of the navigators from 
the assnraiiee it eonv('y(Ml that tiny had eomph‘tely 
])assed tin* domain of ])arharism ; not l)eing JiAvare that 
a inor(' deadly enmity, arising from rc'ligious anti])athi('s, 
Avas noAv tcA h(^ eiK'onntered. Gama bedng asked who he 
was iuid Avhat Ijc AAainted, ivjdird^ that In* was n. snhj('et 
of the King of Iku’tugal, avIio had despatch (I him on a 
mission to India, and ])articularly^ to tlu* Jvingof Calicut, 
and that Ik* Avaiitcd only AAaitcr, proAusions, and tAvo 
])i](»ts. Unfortunately th(' {)(*rson a<l<h'i*sscd was a nativt^ 
of Fez, in whom the prejudie(*s of a dilferent faith Avere 
heightened l)y tin* deadly Avars waged ])etvvceii his nation 
and the Portuguese, Yet, thoiigli some ehaiigt* was ob¬ 
servable in his eountenanee, lu? maintained a friendly 
deineanonr, assuring the admiral that these moderate 
demands Avonld he most cheerfully complied with. An 
unrestrained intercourse Avas immediately oj)(‘ned he- 
tAveen the Europeans and the nati\Ts ; and, a few days 
afterwards, the governor, or oeeque^ came hims(‘lf on 
board, Avearing robes of fine linen and rich velv(;t, and 
on his head a silk turban trimmed with gold. Flic in- 
tervicAA" j)ass<‘d most amiealily ; though, amid all this 
show of kindness, there were not wanting slight grounds 
suspicion. There came on board, among others, three 
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individuals, who proved to be subjects of tlic King of 
Abyssinia, a monarch whom tlie l\»rtiiguese bad almost 
deilied under tlie a])])ellation of Pn'stc'i* John. Tliough 
tliose visiters bad become converts to the Moslem creed, 
yet, on setdng a ])aiuting of the ana(!l (jla])riel on the stern 
of one of tlie vessels, tln^ were so far mo vial by old re¬ 
collections as to bend down on their knees, and do reve¬ 
rence to it. This movemiait, wJiich betrayed tlieir secret 
and ancient taitli, led to an eager in(|uiry and a more 
intimate communication ; wliicb the Moors no sooner 
remarked, than they drove the Abyssinians out of tbi‘ 
sbij), and carefully juvvented the voyagers from bold¬ 
ing any tartber intci-course with these strangers. Not¬ 
will islanding these uniavourable symptoms, the neces¬ 
sity of procuring wood and water induced (lama- to send 
two boats’ crews daily^ on shore, when* they obtaini'd an 
am])li' suj)]>ly at a moderate I'ate. Oni* day tlii'se boats, 
having gone beyond the range of the ships, were snd- 
d(*nly attacked by seven large barks, wlnaice was dis- 
ebarged a cloud of darts, sj)cars, and javelins, ddie na¬ 
tives were soon driven off by a volley' of bre-avms, and 
their conduet was disavowed by the ^'eqne. Sundry 
transactions followed, and ])romiscs were alternately 
made and lirokeii, till Vasco, by^ the tiu-ror oi‘ Ids artil¬ 
lery, and the threat of ridiieing Mozambique to ashes, 
eoinjx'lled the governor to allow him to eoin])lete his 
su])])lies, and also to grant him a fdlot for hoinbaza, 
wdnu'c be was assuri'd that In* would foul a more skil¬ 
ful one to conduet liim to Jmlia.. 

Gama sailed from St George, an island near Mozam¬ 
bique, on the 1st Ajiril, and continued to stecu’ idose to 
the eoast of Afi iea. A strong current carried him past 
Quiloa, for wbieb be fidt dei'p but ill-founded ri'gret, 
having been treaeberously assured by tiis guide that this 
was a Cbristiaii city, lii a few days the armament 
reaelied Mombaza, wbieb, on the same authority, was 
asserted to contain at least a lajgi' j)ru])ortion of Gbrist- 
iaus. This towm, situated on an elevated point of land 
resembling an island, and seen from a great distance 
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at sea, dcliglitod the eyes of the mariners; the houses 
built of good stone, with terraces and windows like 
those of I*ortiigal, inspired a pleasing illusion, as if they 
were approaching their native shore. They soon saw a 
boat coining ont with four persons apparently of conse- 
qucDce, who, on making the usual iiKjuiries, and learn¬ 
ing the, object of the adventurers, assured them that their 
arrival would afford the greatest ])h‘asure to themselves 
and to the king, and that all thtdr wnnts would he sup¬ 
plied. INlueh ear(‘, though prohahly without success, was 
taken to ])rev(‘nt intiTconrse betwemi them and tlu^ trusty 
pilot from i\Iozamhi(jue. The admiral was urged to land 
immediately, and this request was reiterated next day 
by another ])arty ; hut he chose ])reviuuKly to send two 
sailors on shore to makt‘ observations, ddiese last were 
entirely ))l(‘ased with ev(‘ry thing they savv, having bei'ii 
reei'iv(Hl hy th(‘ king witliout mneh ])onij), hut with great 
kindiu'ss ; and hav ing hi'cai introduced to merchants from 
(j!ii/('rat, who j)rof(‘s.s(‘d themselves Christians, were as¬ 
sured hy tlnau thatCama, on landing, would meet with 
many of the same faith. Tlie admiral no longer hesi¬ 
tated : and lu'xt day the vesseds lK‘gan to move into tlui 
harbour. Providentially, whil(‘ that of tlie eommander 
was near tin* Ix'aeh it seeuK'd in danger of striking a 
sandbank, to avert whi(di an anchor was let down, ddiis 
ojicration gave* occasion to violent running to and fro, 
and to thos(‘ loud clamours which Eur<>p(‘an mariners 
are wont to raise* in such emergcaieies. Ilerenjeon the 
Moors on hoard wc're seizc'cl with siie.li a ]>anie that they, 
along with the Mozainhi(|iie ])ilot, leaped into the sea, 
and swam full speeal to the shore. This alarm, though 
groLindh'ss, diselosed to Gama the deep treason to which 
he had lu'arly fallen a vietim. lie immediately resumed 
his former statioji, where it requinal the greatc'st vigi¬ 
lance to defeat the repeated attempts whieli were made 
by the enemy to sur])rise his ships or cut the eabh's. Tie 
pursued and .ook one boat, luiving on board tiiirteen 
men, w liom he treated well, but compelled them to sliow 
him the way to Melinda, a town wliicli was at no great 
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distance, and \Yliere he hoped at last to obtain a pilot for 
the Indian Se n 

Melinda proved a largo, well-built, beautiful city, sur¬ 
rounded by numerous gardens and forests of palm-tK'Cs 
crowned with perpetual verdure. The king, though a 
Moliammedan, and imbued witJi tin* usual lo'gofry of 
that faith, appears to have been otherwise a ju'inee of 
liberal aivl eiiHi^htcncd views, wiio saw all the advan¬ 
tages whicli Ill's subjects might derive from infercuiii'se 
with an ojodi'iit and ])ow{‘rfiil jieople. dlie Moors, 
therefore, being sent on sliore, returned with assnrances 
which bore a grejiter air of sincerity than any rc'ceived 
in the cities hitherto visited. Gama, howc'ver, was still 
too priulent to accept the invitation to visit Melinda, jire- 
tending tliat Ids master had strictly ])rolidated him from 
landing; Imt h(‘ ])ro])osed a nuH’ting in boats Ix'twc'eii 
liis vesseds an<] tlie shore. Jlis ma j(‘.sly, accordingly, was 
soon seen ajijiroax^hing in as]>aci(»us silk j)aviliun ojien in 
front, wliere he* ajijH'ared sented in a (diair snj)])orted on 
the shoulders of four men. Vasco then manmxJ liis boats, 
having his oliicei-s and sailoi-s drcssixi in tlicir gayest at¬ 
tire, and sonnding trumpets ; and, that some fear might 
mingle Avith the joy of the Africans, he gave orders to 
fire a round of artili(‘ry. This salute pi'odiieed an cifect 
beyond exjteet.ition ; the natives, with eveuy mark of 
alarm, were hastening back to the shore, wlien he made 
a signal to conclnde this warlike coni})limen'. Ih; then 
rowed np to the royal barge, ami had a most satisfactory 
interview. Idle king was even inspired with siudi confi¬ 
dence that he sailed round the ships, (‘xainiiiing their 
structure, and putting various questions respecting the 
nature and uses of the artillery. He iiKjiiirtul about tin* 
King of IMrtugal, his ]>ower, the nnndxu’ of his armed 
vcsselc5, and \ arions other j)articulars. After this friendly 
communication, the adventurers received on hoard many 
distinguished visiters, among whom Avere several Banian 
merchants from Guzerat, “ Pytliagorcan j)hi]os()pliers,” 
who held it a crime to kill or eat any livijig tiling. An 
image of tJie Virgin being presented to those sages, they 
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wors]ii]^p('d her witlj iinieh iDorc profound adoration than 
file .Kuro])ea,ns tlieinsolves, ])resentinn- lier Avitli ])(‘pper, 
(doves, and other precious s[)ic('s. ddiis coni])laisance 
]U’ol)ah]y originated in tlu' coininoii usml;(‘ o 1“ veiierat- 
iiiU' iina<j^(\s, nr from some i-esemidauce to the objects of 
tlirir on /I adoration ; hut the Portuguese were willing- 
to regard their conduct as indicating- some tinctui’c of 
Clii-isf ianity, n liich mi^Jit, lliey supposed, iiave been in- 
trodiic('d ])^' the missionari(\s of St Thomas. Amid this 
ificreasiiu!^ faTiiiliaT-ity, (hiina no lewder hesitnied to sail 
rJon^' tli(' coast, vitAvin^' as lie ])roci‘cdc‘d the skilful 
uaUHPin res of th(‘ Aral) cavalry, ddu' kini;- canu‘ down 
to the sho]-(', and ur^'cd him to land ; hut tin' admiral 
still fhoneht it prudent, und(‘r ]»ixdcx't of strict injunc¬ 
tions li’oni his master, to de(dine this invitation. 

Th('Port nauese commander heini;- now si!pj)li(‘d witli 
a. tiaisty ])i]ot, Malemo (lana, a native* of Gnzerat, (piitted 
on the' Idith April tin' Aifie-m coast, to wliicli his own 
])ro^-ress and tliat of his conntrymen had hitherto het'n 
confni('(!,;!n(l launclu'd into the vastexjiause of tiie Indian 
Gcean. d'lu'y could now see at once' the* noi-the'rn anel 
southern ])olar constellations, the former of which had 
loni,^ he'cn invisfole. As yi't it was a new thiny for Euro¬ 
pean mariiu'rs to steer thia'C' thousand miles through a 
>vaste of water Avlu're' nothing- aj>])eared exce])t sea and 
sk'V. Ihit at lein^th, heine; Aval'te'd hy favouriuLi- breezes, 

1 bey li‘!])pily jierlbrmed this voyage, and in twenty-three 
day.s !)edi(dd a In’eli and hold coast, which the' ])ilot de- 
clai'i'd to be India,. It was not, lu)wevcr, conti,ij::uoiis to 
Calicut ; ])ut a chanri^e' of ceuirse hre>ue;ht tlu'in in feiur 
days to a station whence (lama, dcscrie'd that lariLi^e city 
strc'tclnni;- far alone; the shore, having- hehind it a fertile 
and beautiful plain terminated by a distant ran^e of 
lofty mountains. The obje'ct of his adventurous voyage, 
and that of Ikirfugucse ambition and ente'i'prise during 
successive ages was now attained ; he'Avas on the shores 
of 1 lindostan. A solemn thanksgiving to Heaven Avas 
mingled A)'ith loud acclamations of joy at having brought 
thi high adventure to so glorious an issue. 
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Gama had now to consider in what manner a commu¬ 
nication might 1)0 opeiK'd with tiu* court of* Calicut, and 
such privileges obtained as would eiiabJc! his country¬ 
men to carry on an advantageous coimuerci' on this opu¬ 
lent shore. Tlie Mohammedans under Secunder had 
already established their em])ire over tlu' northern ]()lain 
of Hindostan ; hut the Southern Pi'iiiusula, and even the 
Deecau, were still in ])ossi‘ssi()n of numerous native princes 
with various degna^s of power. Among these, on the 
coast of Malai)ar, a, great pri'-eminenee was held by the 
sovereign of Calicut, hearing the tith' of Zaniorin, or 
“ King of Kings.” He was a Hindoo, sn])ei'stitious hut 
tolerant, and o])en(‘d his ports to merchants of every 
religion. Tlu' coinmereial world, howc'ver, at that [)eriod 
consisted entirely of floors from JygTj)t and Arabia, who, 
hy their mini hers and inilnenee^ jyossessed extensive 
means of rendering n residence at Calicut dangerous to 
their enemies or rivals. The commander^ that he might 
})roeeed with all due eaiition, began by sending ashore 
Ills i)ilot, along witluieondemned erimhial who had been 
brought out exj)ressiy to meet the hazai'd of such peril¬ 
ous missions. Considei'ahle anxiety was felt, at*ter a 
Avhole day and niglit Jiad ela])sed witlioiit any tidiiigs, 
and wdien all their barks were ohservt d candully 
shunning the I’ortngnesc as if they had been an inli'cted 
race. At length the l>oat appeared with the t'A o messen¬ 
gers and a tliii'd person on hoard. The former reported, 
that, on their hi-st landing, they had drawn j'oiind them 
an immense crowd, astonished at the a])[)('aTanet‘ of the 
European sailor, and eager to ascertain what sort of 
being he was. In this somewhat awkward situation, 
they wore accosted by a Moor calling himselt* Monzaide,'* 
who stated that he had come originally from Tunis, 
where he had formed an acquaintance with the I'ortu- 
gucse, and had even embraced the Christian faith. He 
invited them to his house, entertained them with savoury 

* In Castanhedu the name is Bontaybo. II(>w»‘v('r unlike, the two 
v^ords are probably corruptions of the same oneulal sound. 
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cates and honey, and on learning the ohjeetof their mis¬ 
sion, pj’otessed Jjis I'esuintion to act as their fj’iend. Jn 
j)m*suanee of his kind intentions he accompanied them 
to the sliij); on entt'i*ing Avhieli he immediately addressed 
Cama witli the frankest cordiality, bidding him welcome 
to a country \^dlere he would find in abundance emeralds, 
ruhies, sjhca's, and all otlu*r valuable commodities. '^Jdie 
king, he; mentioned, was then at Panane, a smaller 
town about hve leagues distant, whither he advised 
the admiral to send messemgers re(ju(‘sting j)ermission to 
land and engage' in tratlie;. Yasco elespatcdieel two of 
his men along witli INlonzaide, by whom they were in- 
trod need totin' monarch, who gave them the most graci¬ 
ous reception. That prince, haviiiginepiired wdieiice they 
came and the })ai*ticulars of their veiyage, declared they 
UTre hcartUy weJc()mc to his dominions, and invited them 
to come round to the ])ovt of* Pnndnranc as more secure 
than that ufCaJieuty which was merely an open roadstead. 
This recommeiKlation, being entirely in unison with 
Gama’s own views of the' two nautical positions, ins])ire(l 
liirn with adelitional confidence, lie allowed himself, 
without hesitation, to be guieh'd to Pandarane, though 
he decline-d te; go altogedhe*!* so far into the harbour as 
the pilot ;j])])e'ared to wish. Mi're he received a message 
requesting that he weuilel visit the king, into whose pre¬ 
sence the cutwal or principal ollicer was appointed to 
conduct him. The leading men among his crew now 
besought the admiral to pause before jilacing his person 
in the power of this unknown jiotentate, suiTounded 
with su(di a host of his mortal enemies ; l)ut he magna¬ 
nimously rej)liod, that he could not otherwise fulfil his 
duty to bis sovereign and his country, which he was 
detcrmiiKnl on no account to })ostj)one to his own personal 
safety. Leaving therefore directions for their conduct, 
in case of his being detained or suffering any violence, 
he put himself with twa lve men under the guidance of 
the cutwal. 

Gama, in landing for the first time on the shores of 
India, endeavour'd to make a somewhat brilliant ap¬ 
pearance. His sailors, in their best attire, moved in re- 
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gulai' order, willi tniiup(‘ts sour-din^. Tie we.s imiiiedi- 
ately elevated into a palaiujuin, and carried lorward on 
the shoulders of four uu'u with such va])i(lity tliat his 
attendants, wlio were on foot, were soon ](“('( heliind. 
TJius he found himself eiitireiv in the j>n\v('r of the 
Hindoos; hut they mode no jin/)ro/)er use of tlnur ad~ 
vnnfnyc. (hi renchinu; the hanks of n riv(‘]\ the hearers 
waited for the uunainder of the jiarty, whom they ein- 
harked in two alinadias or eountrv-hoats. Tlien' now 
:\\>peared in view a splendid pa^^oda with lofty pillars of 
brass, where the l'or\.\vj;uese were invitv'd to land. tVhey 
ehose, oil v('ry shaidi'r arunnds, to eoiuduile that this 
must he a Christian t(nn]>l(',—lu'cause the liali-naked 
nii’iisters wore slrinirs of heads like th(»s{' of tin* Tvoinish 
])riests, s])i-inkled tlu' eoinjiany wifli watei* n iiieh iniyht 
he eoiiseerated, and presiaited sandahwoo l po\^■d(‘red, as 
tile (aitholies do asiees. Tlu' iMii'opc'ans, heini;- ushered 
into tile ,i;-rand ajiartineiit, found tiie walls eovered with 
iinai^'cs, which heiny^ willing: to idcaitify with those of 
the Madonna and saints, tlnw 1hr(‘W thenisidvc's prostrate 
oil the around. Juaji de la Sala, Jiowever, eliaiieina’ to 
look Li]i and oliserva; the stivine-e and nneontli asjiect of 
tliese iiiiaainaiT ajiostles, soiiu' of n hoTn Invnid islied four 
or five anus and had (niorinous tc'elh jnoj etina out of 
their mouths, juda(‘<] it advisable to ynai'd liiniself hy 
tlu‘ (‘xelamation,—If these he di'vils, it, is (h>d wletni 
1 worship.” ddie others lanahed ; and so -'i vi rityina 
with their owmi (‘yes th(‘ just arouuds oI his aj'[)i'eh('n- 
sioii, startl'd up and reaained tlu' boats. 

On the arrival of tlu* ])arty at Calieut, to which the 
zaniorin had now retunu'd, tlu'y were joiiu'd by sc'veral 
friends of the eutwal, ;uid other iiohli's oi’ aayrs, who 
escorted them to the jialaee in a^eat stat(‘, w ith sound of 
truinpi't. This royal resideiu'.e, thouah hnilt only of 
earth, was of larae (;xtent, delightfully situated amid 
gardens and pleasure-gronnds. Tht'y weii' reei'ived at 
the gate by a venerable old man, tiu' chief l>]*aiuin, 
dressed in white robes emhhuniitie of purity. He took 
Gama hy the hand, and led him through Jong halls into 
the presence-chamber^ -wdicrc the sovereign was found 
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rodiiiinp: in all tlic luxurious pomp of the E;ist. The 
coneii was spread on a sort of platform or stai^c raised 
above tlie ^-cneral level of the apartment ; his I'obe of 
tlie /iiiest eotton, and Iiis silk turban, were ]>otli richly 
enibi-oidered with i^oltl ; from liis ears de])en(I('d rin,c:s 
adorned wliJi the finest J>rilJiants ; and Jiis naki^d Je^s 
and arms were eoveri'd with hrac(d('is of i’idd and pre~ 
cions stones. On one side an old man Indd a Liolden 
])l;itc, on Avliich was tlu' l)etel-]eaf aiid arcca, the cliew- 
in;.; ol‘ \\hic\\ is estceuK^d a great luxury anaang uricmtal 
ivativuvs *, while oav the other side wais a golden vase to 
r(‘ceive it wlu'ii cliewed. Tl»is lofty ]u>tentat(‘, on thi' ap- 
])i'oac]) of the Jhrtngucsc, merely raised his bead from 
till' end)roider('d ])illow on which it tvsti'd, and made a 
sign to an attendant to seat Gama on one of the steps 
h’ading to tlu* thri'ne. lie, however, ivceived graciously 
llic admiiarscredentials, and promised to examine them 
at leisure,—mcantiiiK^ reemnmending that hi' should 
]‘eiire to rc'st, and apiiointing for that purpose a place 
where he would be secure against any annoyance from 
his Hbtorisb advi'i’sarii's. 

dhe admiral ])ro])osed to wait next day U])on the 
zamoi'in, but was ini'ormed tliat he must abide the 
])rince’s commands ; and also, that this second interview 
must be aec'ompanied with a present, by the value of 
which the greatness of bis royal master, and the im])ort- 
ance of his own mission, Avould be measured, (lama, 
aceoriiiiig to 1 K' Barros,laid been fully aware that every 
thing in tbe J'iast must begin and end with gifts ; yet 
bib uppointnients did not indicate any consciousness of 
this imjiortant tiaith. He had bci'ii provided with no 
royal rohe or jirccjous stone, and his only l esoiircij wais to 
select Iroui his stoi'es something w Inch might make an 
ai)])earance not wholly unsuitable. He produced, there¬ 
fore, some scarlet cloth, six hats, a fcAV pieces of brass 
and coral, with a little sugar and honey. On viewing 
this intended noiiation, tlic cutwal and Iiis attendants 
burst into a lit of immoderate langJitcr, declaring that, 
so far from beconJng so powerful a sovereign as his 
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master was represented, it was sueli as the meanest mer- 
cliant who entered the j)ort would liave been ashamed to 
offer to the f:!;reat zamorin. '^rhey tlionght it would he 
hotter to send no present at all than ojie of so little value, 
(iama, however, after serious meditation, determined, 
wisedy it should secun, that the i^ift, such as it was, should 
he sent, aeeompauicMl hy an explanation t hat, liaviiiLi^ left 
Lisbon under much \incertainty, and with scarcely a 
liope of rcachinu^ C'alicul, he came iin])rovi(lt‘d with any 
j)rcsei]t fi-om his royal mast(‘r, and could only scdect from 
his r)Avn store's what mii^lit seem least unworthy of his 
majesty^s ac(*e])tance ; hut that, in his next voya'^-e, this 
failm-e Avould he am])ly com])ensated. LJu' hiny, a[>])a- 
rently satishc'd with this ajxdop^y, admitted tlu* admiral 
to an interview, at which, if we may helie've the histo¬ 
rians, lie assie-iied, as the chief motive of his A'oyaye, tlie 
belief of the zamorin Ixdny a Christian ])rinc(‘,—and r(‘- 
ecived even on that head a satislactory answer. Lut, 
in re^'ard to tliis ])oint, tln're must have lieen on the one 
side or the other a eom])lete misa])])rehension. 

Hitherto, it appears that tlu' kiny, actuated hy motives 
of the soundest jioliey, had shown a decided (iisj)osition 
to favour the; Portugiu'sc'. The IMoors, however, who 
saw in these amicable feelini»'s tlieir own woi*st fears con¬ 
firmed, determined to leave no means untried ior tiie 
destruction of their rivals. Their leading men lu'ld ii 
meeting, and rc'prcsented to (‘axdi (itlu'r, in exaggerated 
colours, the ruin with whiidi they wt'i*(' thiv'alc'iu'd from 
thiswestei’ii ]K'o])le. ddu* astroh>gers announced visions 
which had appeared to them of fleets destroyc'd or sunk 
in conseijuence of the entrance of these detestc'd strangers 
into the Indian Seas; and the conclusion was, that no 
exertimi should he omitted hy which t'lu'y might d('stroy 
their vessels. As, however, their direct interference, 
would he justly iniput(‘d to motives of riAalry, they 
adopted a circuitous course. Having suhsci ihed a large 
sum, they bribed the cutwal, who possessed the intimate 
confidence of his master, and who could not ]>e supposed 
to be actuated hut by a view to his welfare. This officer 
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represented that all the accounts from the West dcscrihed 
those strangers as persons of a very different class from 
what they had d(‘scri])cd themselves ; tliat, instead of 
being merchants or ambassidors from any king, tliey 
were pinites, who, having by tlndr eriim's rendered the 
Enr(»])eon seas unsafe for them, had unhappily sought 
in tlie htistan eseajx^from justice, and a s])here in which 
to exereisi' their ei'iminal vocation. lie added, tliat, in 
their ])ass:ige along the coast of Africa, they had com¬ 
mitted tlu' most dreadful outrages, tiring u]>on the towns, 
and carrying oif tlie inhabitants ; of wliieh they were so 
conscious, that, though n^ceived at Melinda in the most 
friendly maimer, they could by no entreaty be jirevailed 
upon to land. It was manifest that had tlu'y come, as 
they pret('nd<‘d, niuk'r the commission of a great monarch, 
theyMvould hav(‘ brought some present corresponding to 
his dignity, instead of olfeiingone of wliieh the meanest 
trading cajitain would be ashamed. 

Th(' king, considerably moved by tlu.‘se representations, 
sent for Gama, who possessed no means of directly re¬ 
futing the charges ; but he entensl into viny full ex¬ 
planations, with which his majesty a})peared satisfied, 
and allowed him to d(‘]»art unmoh'sted. The admiral, 
who did not (piite admire the aspect of affairs, liad no 
sooner hd't tlue jcalace than he got into his j)alan(|uin, and 
set off full s] eed for the ships. The cutwal, however, 
using great ddigence, overtook him with a body of his 
nayrs, and ])olitely rallied Vasco on his extreme haste, 
wdiieh, lie said, had nearly de])rived him of the pleasure 
of being his escort. It behoved the commander to frame 
some apology, and express a satisfaction which he was 
far from feeding. Late in the evening he reached Pan- 
darane, and eagerly iiujuin'd for a lioat; fait none, he 
was assured, could he found at the moment; and lie was, 
with some dilficiilty, prevailed upon to s])end the night 
in a spacious mansion fitted nj> foi his reeeptloii. In the 
morning he was early pri'pared for departure ; when, in 
confirmation of his secret fears, he found all the avenues 
strictly guarded by nayrs, and his egress i)olitely but 
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firmly rosistod. lie was a prisoner, d'lie eulwal was 
inflexible as to his cletiaition, yet treaieil him witli the 
utmost politeness and rivspect, and even ('\haiist('d evtay 
form ol* eoiirteous imporlnnity to pievail upon him to 
send out an ordc'r for hrinyini>; tlie shijis (di)se to the. 
shonn III' represented the many dangers they iiienrn'd 
as lony as tliey were ki‘])t t»»ssiny in an ojH-n 7*oadstead, 
while tile ])osition which he recommended wonhl at onca* 
place them in safety, and si'cnre the confi<lene(‘ of the 
>^amorin, who could not hut infer]n-et tlu'ir ]>r('sent shy¬ 
ness into ajirooTof guilt and fear. (iama, fully a.ware 
that tin's ])i'oposal was urged sohely in tlu' ho])i' of ob¬ 
taining an oj)po]‘tnnity of hinanng or otherwise (h'stroy- 
ing his vessc'ls, cliosi' to dissemhh- his convictiiMi, and 
mei'ely r('j)ii<’d that his ships, from th».Mr large' dimen- 
sions, could not witliont hazard he drawn on shore, like 
the ilat-hottouHal harks of India. Si'e'ing clearly tiiai Ihe 
zamoi'iifs officers wi'i'c acting without any authority 
fi'om liini, he assumed a high toiu', and n'solnte'ly dc'clared 
tliat, by some channel or other, he Avould bring his griev¬ 
ance's nmh'r the vic'W of tlu'ir monarcli. At le ngth he 
was allowed to go on hoard., after having lande d ])art f)f 
his carge), which he' left nnde'r charge' of his facteir Diegei 
Diaz, and Alvaro di' Itraga his see re tary. 

ddie cutwal and the' Moe>rs, shie-i- tlu-y e'ouhl not l:e'e]> 
Gama in conhne'inent, stndie'el to Sjuiii his market; ami 
they had influence sufficient t<‘ ]irevcnl almost e'very 
juirchaser fremi repairing to Dandarane. lie* sent Diaz 
te) eomjilain eif tliis eemeluct to the' zamoriu. wlw) a])pe‘arod 
always dis]K)sed te) fave)ur traffa*, and allow e'd the carge) 
to he* hroiiglit to Calient, wlu'iv it was ad\'aiitage’ously 
elisposed e)f. These transactions leel to eonside'rahh' in- 
timae-y with tlu* natives, many of wdiom went familiarly 
on !>oard the ships. Yet the Moors abated nothing of 
their enmity ; and Monzaiele sent aelvie*e, that the'v hael 
at length cennplctedy gained over the king to their he)stile 
vicw\s. Of this Diaz was soon maelc' scnsililc, wlien ho 
waited on his majesty to lake h'avi', and to rcepicst that 
he would sanction the continuance of the trade, and 
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fulfil the intention fonnerly expressed of sending an 
ainliassiidov to i^ortugal. His hopes were at oiiee ehilled 
by tile cold and frovvninp,- looks of the prince,—an erfect 
which he had it not in his jiower to remove hy the jna^- 
sentation of a suitahle f^ift. On his return he found 
himself <-^col■t(^l hy a, lari^e body of nayrs, in token as he 
at hi-st ho})('d of rt‘S])eet; hut when he reached the fac¬ 
tory they iinuH'diately placed him under close confine¬ 
ment. (hinia heiny, through his steady friend Monzaide, 
duly apjirizedof this outrage, fedt his situation somewhat 
einhariassing. Judging it necessary to dissemble, he 
r(‘C(‘ived sncc(\s.sive partic's of the natives with his accus- 
toiiiLd cordialily, and (Aasi wrote a letter to the king 
betraying ]io consciousness of any injurious conduct. 
The Indhins accordingly resumed their iiit(‘rcourse with 
the sani(' confidence as formerly, and he laid at length 
the satisiaction to sih* the a])|)roach of a boat, having on 
hoard six nayrs ami fift(‘en otluu* distinguish(‘d jierson- 
ages. These had no sooner (‘ntered the vessel than they 
were a^aested and ]>laeed in close custody. The admiral 
then wrot(' to the Idng, informing liim of this step, and 
adding, that as soon as his majc'sty should he pleased to 
rt'lease the fiictor and secretary he would receive his own 
subjects in n tnrii. The zaniorin predended ignorance of 
the factor’s detention, yvi appeared little disposed to yield 
to this coiiijealsory mode of redress. Gama, determinmg 
tlien to take summary measures, weighed anchor, and 
set sail, ih’esently seven boats were seen pulling out 
from the sliore with the utmost speed ; in oiU‘ of which 
were discciued the factor and secretary. They were 
cautiously sent forward in a boat by themselves, in which 
Vasco returned tii(‘ princi])al cajitives. He nev(vrtheless 
detained sevei'al of his prisoners, who he hoped might 
be gained o\ er hy good treatment, and, after seeing the 
splendour of ihe realm of Portugal and the honour in 
which the members of the expedition were held, might 
retui*n next year with a report calculated to dispel the 
injurious suspicions instilled into their sovereign. 

This conduct v\ as manifestly unjust and unwise, con- 
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finning- for tlio present nil the snspieions of the prince, 
and ins])iTing him Avith irn‘eoneihihie enmity. He im¬ 
mediately di‘S])atehed a s(|uadron of boats, Avhieh elosely 
followed the J^)rtngllese, Avatehing evcj-y o]>])0]tnnity of 
attack ;—he sneeeeded CA'cn in arming against tliem the 
Avliole coast of India. A spy Avho eano' ont tVom (ioa, 
being diseoveri'd and tortni'i'd,eonlessed that th(‘ /al)aio, 
or sovereign ol‘ that t(‘rriiory, Avas hnsily e(|ni])ping an 
armament (It'stined for their destnietion ; and that evc-ry 
hay, creek, and river, Avere hllc'd with boats ri'ady, at a 
monn'iit’s Avarning, to eo-operati' in tin' same iiiidc'r- 
taking, kndei- sneli eireiimstaina's, tin- Ikirope in chief, 
though sonn'wlmt niijn’epared for the voyage, could no 
longer delay his de])artur(g and accordingly r('soI\('d to 
steer across that formidalde ocean Avhich s(‘])aTated him 
from the African coast, lb' had a It lions ])assag(' of 
lour months, delayed alternately by storms and calms, 
wliile the scni-vy renewed its tt'rrihle javag('s among his 
several (‘ixo\ s. 

Jn a most exhausted state lie nandn'd iMagadoxo, a 
more northerly ]K)rt than any he had fonnei'ly visited ; 
but, learning that it was entirely in poss(‘ssion f>f a bigot¬ 
ed tribe* of Moors, lu* eliose ratlu'r to jiroeeed to the 
frie ndly harhenir of JMedinda. There he Avas roee-ived 
Avith the* Avonted eo)-diality, and am])ly Mij'jdird with 
fre'sli ])j’oA’isions, Aeliieli could not, lioAvcAei-, aT-?-e,si tin- 
mortality tliat had he’giin to rage* on board, d'he* sailoi's 
were* so re-dneeel in stre‘ngth and nnmbe'r that Ihe'y eould 
not undertake* to navigate all the three' vt'ssi Is i-oiind the 
Cape* ; and In'iie-e he* jiielged it lU'e-essary to hum the* St 
llaphael, and convey her store's e)ii he)arel eef the* two other 
slops. In his ])rogr(*ss along the^ coast of AlVie-a, he* 
touehe'd at the* islanels otZaiizihar, lVndia,an(LMo]ifia, anel 
iRct a goo.d reee‘j)tion ; Init avoideei having any eionimn- 
nication with Mozainhiejne. I»e*ing icgnlarly snp})li('el 
witli tVe'sh ])re)visions, all his men, at the time e)f ])ass- 
ing the* Cape, were lit for elnty, and the'V met Avith no 
fartlK*r o])strnejtion in making the circuit of the cf)ntinent. 
The admiral, however, had to sustain at Tcrceira the 
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deep afflietion occasioned liy tlic dcalli of lus brother 
Paulo, who had render'd the ti(‘.s of kindred closer by 
an able and faithful coadjutor in this grand expe¬ 
dition. On the 21)th AugTist he cnten^d the Pagns, 
aftci* a \oyage of tw'o years and two nioiiths, in which 
he ]iad fully e\])lor(‘d a n(‘W j)ath to the conimerci^ and 
empire of India. But of tlu^ linndred and eight mariners 
who had oi'iginally manmal the vessels, oiily fifty-five 
returned fit their native country. 

Oaina, according to tlu* devotional and somewhat 
sujK'rstitions sj)irit of th(‘ age, rc])air('d first to th(‘ con¬ 
vent of Piethli'liem, and sja'iit ciglit days in jtaying 
homage at tli(‘ sliiam! of Our Lady, lli* then made his 
entry into Lisbon with a ])Oin]) resi'inlding that of a 
royal eonouoror. The king cebdtrafi'd his arrival with 
hull-tights, ]>u|)pet-shows, dog-feats, and otlier entindain- 
inents suited to the taste of that rude agia lie hestow- 
ed u])on him and his posterity the titles of Don, and of 
Coiide de Yidigiieii-a,; assigmsl him a lihm’al ])ension, to 
he eomniuted as soon as jatssihle into a landi'd estate; 
and finally granted tin* still imu’c* valnahle jiriviloge of 
importing, to a eoiisiderahle amount, Indian s])iees free 
ot duty. That Dui' ]j:idyals<t might obtain lier reward, 
li(‘ rais((l a s])h'ndid teiujde to lur honour, wliieh was 
afterwards converted into a D'jal palace. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Portngjicse SettlemeyUs and Coiiqueats in India* 

Expedition of C;ibrjil—Discovery of Brazil—Passapfe of the Cape 
—Arrival at, Calicut—Friendly lU'ception—(^)uarrels with the 
JMoors—Factory <lestroycM.l—Hostile Procciuliu^s — I‘i‘<tal)hsh- 
nient at Cochin—Return—Juan de Nueva—Secoml Voyage of 
Gama—TIis severe ProcuM'dinp^s at Calicut—Visils Cochin—Wars 
betv^ een Calicut and Cochin—Exploits of Pacheco—Lope Soarez 
—Almeytla—IMaritiino War in Guzerat—Albmjiuo-que,— Unsuc¬ 
cessful Attempt on Calicut—Rv^duction of Goa—I'ixpul.sion from 
(liat City—Its Recovery—Means employed for cemcntin|T the 
Portug-ue.se Power—Conquest of Malacca —Of ()rmuz —Albu¬ 
querque is superseded—Dies- -Extent of Portu^^ui'se Dominion 
—Itemarkable Sieges of Diu - General Confederacy against the 
Portuguese—Defeated—'I’heir Decline—Wars with the Dutch— 
With the English—Low State of tlioir Jh)vver. 

Not a moment was lost Ly the rortugiicso in following 
out the grand ohjeets of naval and eomnu'reial enterprise*. 
An armament was immediately equi])pt‘d, at that timi* 
considered truly formidahh^, and which, consisting of 
thirteen ships and twelve hundred m(‘M, was indeed suf¬ 
ficient to ke('p the sea against all tlie navies of the East. 
The command was not hestowed upon (lama ; wdietlier 
it was tliat an opposiU^ interest liad begun to p^’cvail at 
court, or that his conduct in the former exp(‘dition was 
not considered as allogether discreet and conciliatory. 
On this, as on every other subject wliicli might affect 
the reputation of theie sovereign, the national writers 
maintain a profound silence. The new admiral was 
Alvarez Cabral, a person perfectly qualified for this 
important undertaking. He was accompanied by eight 
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Franciscan friars, and, according to De Barros, was in- 
st^uctcd to carry fire and sword into every country 
which felioiild refuse to listen to their preacliing. 

On the 8th Marcli loOO, the king repaired to the con¬ 
vent of Betlilehein, heard mass, and delivered a conse¬ 
crated banner to Cabral, who then kissed his majesty’s 
hand and embarked. The assembled multitude beheld 
the fleet d('part next day with sensations of joy, much 
more general and unmixed than those with which they 
had seen Gama set forth on his boldtu* and iiiore doubtful 
adventure. The passage through the Atlantic was dis¬ 
tinguished by a brilliant discovery. Standing westward 
to avoid Africa, the admiral found himself unexpectedly 
in sight of another shore, extensive, fertile, finely wooded, 
and evidently forming part of the continent recently^ 
made known by Columbus. This coast was that of 
Brazil, which proved afterwards the briglitest jewel in 
tlie crown of Portugal, continuing to shine after all the 
others were dimmed. F>om thence he steered direct 
for the Cape of Good Hope, where, during more than 
two mouths, he was involved in the most frightful tem¬ 
pi sts, in which he lost four of Ins ships. In one of them 
was the renowned Bartholomew Diaz, who thus perish¬ 
ed ill those stormy seas which he had been the first 
to brave. Cabral had only three vessels with him when 
he doubled the Cape, wdiich he jiassed without having 
seen it. Like his predecessor, he missed Sofala, though 
ill its vicinity he detained a vessel which had been richly 
laden with gold ; but the crew, prepossessed with the 
idea tliat they were about to be attacked by pirates, had 
thrown the greater piart of it overboard. On being 
assured that no injury w'ould be done to them, nor to 
any ofcJier friendly ship, they expressed the deepest regret, 
and vainly implored the Portuguese to use the magical 
powers which they were understood to possess, to bring 
up the treasure again from the bottom. The discoverer 
scarcely stopped at Mozambique, but remained some days 
off Quiloa, which he found a large and flourishing port, 
situated, too, in a very fertile country. The king behaved 
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at first with the utmost cordiality, and consented to hold 
an interview with the stranger on the water ; tliough he 
was more alarmed than fiatttTed hy being saluted with 
a general discharge of artillery. But there soon appeared 
symptoms of that jealousy which arises from the differ¬ 
ence of religious creeds; and hence it became manifest 
that commerce could not be transacted upon any lil)eral 
or advantageous footing. He therefore set sail for 
Melinda, where he met with the same agreealde recep¬ 
tion which his countrymen had twice before ex])erieiiced. 
The king rode over the bowels of a sheep newly killed 
to the edge of the water, and earnestly soliciti'd a visit 
from th(^ European captain, who, however, firmly de¬ 
clined the proffered honour. The latter then left the 
African coast, and, after touching at the island of xVri- 
gedive, came, on the 13th September, in view of the city 
of Calicut. 

He is said to have entertained considerable anxiety in 
regard to the reception that he was likely to ex])erience, 
after the abrupt and somewhat uncourteous close of the 
transactions with Gama in the former expedition. First 
aj)pearances, ho weaver, were very promising. Some of the 
principal peoj)le came out in almadias, or country-boats, 
with assurances from the zamorin of the most friendly 
disposition. Cabral then restored the captives carried 
off by his ])rodecessor, handsomely dressed, and ready to 
hear testimony to their good treatment. Having la ceivcd 
an invitation to land and visit the prince, he expressed 
an earnest wish to comply and also to negotiate a treaty of 
amity and alliance, only soliciting that four jxo-sons of 
distinction, wliom he named, should be sent as liostages. 
To this proposal the king very strongly objected, as these 
were Bramiiis of high and holy chanicter, who could not, 
without profanation, enter a ship, or perform there any 
of their sacred ceremonies and ablutions. The Portu¬ 
guese commander however stood firm, and carried his 
point. Ihejiarations were forthwith made on shore for 
his reception, by erecting a gallery, which, though not 
very spacious, was richly hung with carpets and curtains 
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of crimson velvet fancifully embroidered. Here Cabral, 

1 laving equiiiped his attendants in the most handsome 
manner, found the monarch ready to receive him. The 
sole clothing of his majesty was a richly-embroidered 
cloth round the middle ; but his person presented a most 
dazzling spectacle, being adorned with girdle, bracelets, 
rings of gold, diamonds, rubies, sfipphires, and very large 
pearls. The interview was amicable; the present, 
consisting of several vessels of gold and silver, and 
cloths ingeniously wrought, was graciously accepted, 
and, in return, full liberty was conceded to esti^lish a 
fact(*rv in Calicut. Meantime the hostages, who on their 
passage to the ship had shown the deepest alarm and 
horror, were struck, on entering, with such dismay that 
they threw themselves into tlie sea, and endeavoured to 
swim to the boats ; but two of them were brought hack 
and thrust into close confinement. This caused such a 
panic on shore, that, even after the admirars return, no 
vessel would venture out to receive them ; and these 
unfortunate chiefs remained three days on board without 
tasting a morsel, and in a state of the most deadly con¬ 
sternation, when at length, compassionating their suffer¬ 
ings, and even dreading fatal consequences from their 
agitated feelings, lie contrived to land them on an un¬ 
frequented part of the coast. 

The intercourse with the city was opened in a very 
promising manner, and even some of the Moors assumed 
outwardly the character of friends. It was intimated to 
Cabral that a very large vessel was passing from Cochin, 
a hostile city, having on board a rich cargo, part of which 
consisted of se^^n elephants, one of them peculiarly de¬ 
sired by tile zamorin, to whom, therefore, he could not do 
a more acceptable service than to capture this foreigner. 
Tlie European sailor, with less regard to justice than 
expediency, directed Duarte Pacheco to perform the 
exploit with a higle caravel. This lieutenant, by means 
of his cannon, drove the ship before him till it was kiken, 
or, according to Osorio, forced into the harbour of Cali- 
cu ., where it became the prize of the sovereign. 
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But the pleasure derived from this acquisition did not 
compensate for the alarm inspired hy such a display of 
Portugui'se prowess. The first good understanding, ac¬ 
cordingly, was soon clouded ; the Moors used all their 
influence with the native merchants to prevent any goods 
from being sent to th»‘ adventurers, who constantly saw 
numerous vesseds richly laden taking their dej)arture, 
while they, after a delay of two or three months, had 
mad(‘ no progress towards obtaining a cargo. They there¬ 
fore laid their com])laints before the king, whom they 
secmto*liave held responsible for the condiietofhismer- 
cantih; subjects. He declared that he could not prevent 
such disappointments ; tliat tlie Moors were too shrewd 
both for him and his peoj)le; and one day hastily observed, 
that they had better take forcil)!e poss(‘ssion of one of 
their cargoes, provided they paid lor it an equitable 
price. This hint was ve ry probably thrown out in a fit 
of im]:>aticnce, in order to get rid of their remonstrances, 
without any idea of its being practically adopted. How¬ 
ever, Aires Correa, the factor, a man of a warm and 
(^ager tenipc'r, was disposed to reetdve it in its literal 
sense ; while* his pretended friends among the Moors 
eagerly urged him not to neglect the royal pemiission. 
Cabi*al, on this information being transmitted to him, 
felt it to be a matter of extreme delicacy, and was by no 
means forward to engage in the transaction. Correa, 
however, seiit rejx'ated and urgent representations to 
him, u])braiding his supiiieness, and almost threatening 
mutiny. 

The Moors, meantime, began ostentatiously to lade a 
vessel with the richest spices, and fixed an hour for her 
departuri', of which they took special care to apprize the 
Portuguese. The admiral, on seeing the ship leave the 
harbour, allowed himself to be overcome by the urgency 
of Ills factor and agents, and sent his boats, which cap¬ 
tured it, and proceeded to transfer its precious contents 
to their own ships. The Moslems, who had long watched 
for this crisis, ran instantly to the king, representing that 
the band of pirates were now seen in their true colours, 
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having, in defiance of his royal power, commenced their 
system of rolihery. Ills majesty, who had either for¬ 
gotten his alleged permission, or never meant it to he 
seriously taken, entered into their views, cand allowed 
them to seek redress as they chose. The nayrs, and 
other inhabitants of Calicut, having joined them, they 
proceeded in a united body against the factory. The 
Portuguese ielt so jierfectly secure tliat they at first sup¬ 
posed the tumult to he raised only in jest, and hence, on 
ascertaining its hostile purpose', found great difficulty in 
shutting the gates. Correa, with his slender troop, forth¬ 
with manned the roof of the edifice ; hut it was a contest 
of seventy individuals against thousands, who rent the 
air with their cries, and poured in a thick cloud of darts 
and javelins. Signals of distress were raised to inform 
Cahral of their situation, who at first sent two boats to 
reconnoitre, and then all his strength, with orders to jiush 
full speed to the shore. IVleantime the Moors, unable to 
effect an entrance, bi-ought a large l)attering engine, 
which overthrew part of the wall and afforded an inlet 
to the infuriated multitude. The little band of Euro¬ 
peans were completely overpowered. Aires Correa and 
fifty men were killed ; the remainder leaped into the sea 
and swam to the boats. 

Cabral having witnessed this dreadful catastrophe, called 
together liis officers, and in the heat of the moim'iit de¬ 
termined by the most decisive measures to avenge their 
wrongs. Yet, according to Castanheda, a short pause 
was allowed to give room to the zamorin to offer an 
explanation; but when, instead of this, tidings were 
brought that he was employed in sharing the plunder of 
the factory, it was resolved no longer to delay a severe 
retaliation. Ten Moorish ships were attacked and taken, 
their cargoes emptied into those of the Portuguese, and 
their crews made prisoners; the captured vessels were 
then ranged in a row, set on fire, and exhibited in full 
blaze to the citizens of Calicut. The assailants next 
drew their squadron as close as possible to the shore, and 
began a furious discharge of artillery, when they had the 
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satisfaction to sec the city on fire in several ])lncos, and 
of being assured tliat a ball had nearly struede the king, 
who hastily fled into the country. 

Having thus gratified his rcsentTiicnt, Cabral set sail, 
and proceeded southward to Coeliin, the second cify 
on this coast as well for extent as for eoinnien-ial 
importance. In those days the preliminary stej> neces- 
Siiry in all oriental traffic was a negotiation with the 
sovereign. He happened at that juncture to be in the 
interior, hut the admiral liad secured as a mediator one 
Michael, a yog-ue or fakir, one of those eastern snges who 
wander over the country half-naked, smeared with cow- 
dung, and ahjiiring all the decencies and accommodations 
of social lifii. This holy hut uncouth messenger ])roved 
completely successful. The king, an oppressed and re¬ 
luctant vassal of Calicut, saw, in the commerce and 
alliance of these pow(*rful strangers, the means of deliver¬ 
ance from this yoke, and of raising himself to an equality 
of s]deiidour and iiKlej)endence. He even hastened t(> the 
city, and gave them an audience, which passed most 
satisfactorily, tliough the l*ortuguese siiw nothing of that 
profuse wealth wliich had dazzled them in the person 
and court of the zamorin. The city, compared to Cali¬ 
cut, did not exhibit the same busy and crowded setme : 
there was, however, a great abiinckuice of pepper, 
the coniinodity cliicfly valued by the Euro])eaus, and a 
cargo was obtained with the utmost facility. When 
they were ready for sea, tidings came that the ruler of 
Calicut had sent against tluan sixty sjiil, of which eighteen 
Avere very large vessels. Cabral went out Avith the 
resolution to giA^e them battle, without much dread of 
the result; hut, as a fixvourahlc wind s})rung up, he 
considered that even a victory could be of no benefit to 
his country, and that he should more completely realize 
the object of his expedition by carrying home the cargoes 
with which he had laden his A’^essels. He touched at 
Cananor, and met a reception, if possible, still more 
friendly tlian at Cochin ; afterwards, steering round 
the Cape, he reached Lisbon on the 31st July 1501. 
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But, before liis arrival, the king had sent out three 
additional ships and a caravel, under Juan dc Nueva, to 
reinforce his squadron. This officer was steering directly 
for Calicut, but fortunately found at San Bias, on the 
coast of Africa, a letter detailing the tragic and hostile 
proceedings which had taken place, and advising him 
to proceed at once to Cochin. He followed this course, 
and was well received, though the Moors here also 
succeeded in raising some obstacles to European traf¬ 
fic. The zainorin, on learning the arrival of the new 
admiral, sent a ficct to attack him; but it was beaten 
off with such vig-our as induced the Indian monarch to 
make overtures for accommodation, to which Nueva did 
not, in the first instanc(‘, tliink fit to listen. 

Meantime Cabral had entered the capital, where the 
narrative of his disasters, and of the deadly hostility 
which he had encountered, excited a deep interest. 
Not only the individuals who from the first had opposed 
those distant and perilous enterprises, but even some 
who had supported Gama in his early career, considered 
the undertaking as having now assumed a very critical 
asj)ect. As long as the object was confined to establish¬ 
ing factories, forming alliances, and purchasing valuable 
cargoes, such expeditions had promised to augment with¬ 
out hazard the splendour of the monarchy and the na¬ 
tional wealth ; but now when a mighty war was to be 
waged against a monarch situated at the opposite extre¬ 
mity of the globe, in a burning and pestilential climate, 
the resources of a small kingdom would too probably, 
they thought, be vainly exhausted in the attempt. The 
king, however, remained unmoved by these arguments. 
Inspired, as usual in that age, by a mixture of religious 
and ambitious motives, he tiaisted in the papal grant 
which had conferred on Portugal the dominion of all the 
eastern regions discovered by her fleets, and deemed it 
both a right and a duty to take possession of the inherit¬ 
ance of these proscribed nations. Descending to views 
of a more ordinary policy, he reflected, that against the 
hostile disposition of Calicut the friendship of the potent 
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kings of Cochin and Cananor would be a powerful coun¬ 
terpoise. In sliort, he was fired with the anjbition of 
founding an eastern empire; and, accordingly, instead 
of being intimidated by these tidings of tcniporaiy re¬ 
verse, chose at tliis vt*ry inoinent to assume the lofty 
title of “ Lord of tla^ Navigation, Conqiicst, and Com¬ 
merce of Etliio]na, Arabia, Persia, and India.” To make 
good such liigh jjretensioiis an armament was fitted out, 
much huger tlian liad yet been sent into the Eastern 
Seas. Ttic' main fleet, amounting to fifteen sail, was 
ordered to sii])j)Oi*t the factories of Cocliin and Cananor ; 
wdiile another squadron of five vessels was directed to 
assume a station at the mouth of the Red Sea, with the 
view of excluding the hostile Moors from any commu¬ 
nication with the coast of Malabar. The command of 
the fleet was offei cd to Cabral, and that of the squadron 
to Vicente Sodre ; but the former not brooking a divided 
power, Vasco de Gama was again invested with the direc¬ 
tion of the expedition. 

This officer, in his progress round Africa, touched for 
the first time at Sofala, where* he formed a treaty of 
alliance* and commerce. At Quiloa he assumed a higher 
tone, and, in resentment of the inhospitable treatment 
inflicted on Cabral, extorted from the king a promise of 
submission and tribute. Approaching the coast of Ara¬ 
bia, he ca})tured a large Moorish vessc*!; when, we 
regret to add, he stained all the glory of his discove¬ 
ries by the most savage cruelty, and in the excess of his 
anger outdid the crimes which he camt* to av(*nge. 
Having first plundered the vessel, and shut up all the 
crew in the hold, he set it on fire. He then made for the 
coast of India, touched at Cananor, and thence proceeded 
to Calicut. Here a negotiation w^as opened, to demand 
redress for the injuries sustained by his predecessor. 
Conceiving that the transaction was studiously protract¬ 
ed by the authorities, he collected fifty natives from 
the several vessels which he had ca])tured, and, with an 
hour-glass in his liand, assured the messenger, that un¬ 
less he received satisfaction before the sand was run, all 
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their lives would be forfeited. The time having elapsed 
without ol)taining a reply, he fulfilled his si^ivage threat; 
adding to its horror by cutting ofi‘ the hands and feet of 
the victims, whicli he sent on shore. Having then for 
some time poured a destructive fire upon the city, he 
siiiled to Cochin, where he Avas received with the accus- 
tonu'd cordiality. Soon afterwards, however,'a message 
was brought fj-om the zaniorin, by a Brain in of vener¬ 
able age and asjiect, as well as of the most consummate 
address, who began by making inquiries rc'specting tlie 
Christian ]*eligion, for which he professed great admira¬ 
tion, and even leigned a disposition to embrace it. lie 
then assured Gama of his master’s anxious wish to re¬ 
new liis friendship with the Portuguese, and to make 
amjde reparation for the wrongs they had suffered ; in 
short, he Avi*ought so artfully upon the admiral, iis to 
prevail upon him to go to Calicut in a single ship to 
confer with the :iamorin. But when he aridved at that 
])ort, instead of being admitted to the expected meeting, 
he found himself, as might have been anticipated, sur¬ 
rounded by thirty-four proiis of the enemy, who con¬ 
sidered him their certain victim. In this extremity, 
however, lie acted with the utmost i)romptitude and 
vigour ; for, having cut bis cable, be made full sail, and 
being supported by Vicente Sodre, extricated himself 
without loss from this imminent peril. He tin n set out 
upon a cruise, in the course of which he captured several 
valuable ships, particularly one in which was a most 
magnificiuit idol, adorned with a vesture of beaten gold 
and eyes of emerald. After touching at Cananor, and 
leaving Sodre with his squadron to blockade the Red Sea, 
the admiral took liis departure for Portugal. 

In this last stop Gama does not seem to have duly 
considered the interests and safety of his Indian ally. 
The zamorin, lus soon as he saw the Portuguese force 
removed, thought the time was come for avenging him¬ 
self on liis refractory vassal tlic King of Cochin, through 
whom this foreign enemy had obtained a fixed establish¬ 
ment on the coast of Malabar. He at first represented 
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his preparations as intended only against the Europeans ; 
but, having mustered a large army, lie directed his march 
upon Cochin, with a jieremptory demand that tht' sove¬ 
reign should at once dissolve connexion with this new 
peo])le,and deliver up all the members of their factory left 
in his capital. Considerable agitation pervaded the royal 
councils ; a general alarm was spread among the pc'ople ; 
and many of his majesty’s st(‘adiest advisers were of opi¬ 
nion, that he would in vain attempt to make head against 
so mighty an invader. But he himself remained hrin, 
dcitermining to brave every peril in mainh'iiance of the 
Bortuguese alliance. 11 is troops, however, unable to 
withstand the immense force of the enemy, were driven 
from post to ])ost; hisalli(;s, and even his great lords, de¬ 
serted him ; and at length he had no hope left but that 
of being a])Je, with a chosen band, to defend a strong 
passage leading to his chief city. The zamorin, fluslied 
with victoiy, rushed on to the assault; and the Cochiiiian 
troops, aft(‘r a very gallant resistance, in which tlirec 
princes of the blood fell, were forced to give way. The 
death of Narmuhin, next heir to the crown and a youth 
of distinguished gallantry, struck the deepest despond¬ 
ence' into the minds of the people ; inspiring them at 
the same time with unbounded rage against the strangers, 
who, through the king’s obstinate attachment to tliem, 
had involved tlie nation in such dreadful calamities. 
But the monarch still adhered to his allies ; and to pre¬ 
vent them from being torn to jjieces, he conducted them 
every where in his own train. Being at length obliged 
to abandon Cochin he took refuge in the island of 
Vipeen, which, from its natural strength as well as from 
being invested with a sacred character, afforded a tem¬ 
porary security. It would not, however, have long 
availed, had he not been relieved by the amval of ample 
succours from Europe. 

Emanuel was determined to maintain the footing 
which he had acquired in the eastern world ; and hav¬ 
ing secured at Cochin a fixed point where he might land 
and concentrate his troops, ho despatched his reinforce- 
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ments, no longer in one united fleet, but by successive 
detacbnients. Three expeditions were equipped, one 
under Aljdionso Albuquerque, the future conqueror of 
the East; another under Francisco Albuquerque ; and a 
third undei- Antonio Saldanha. Francisco arrived first 
on the coast of Arabia, and collected there the remains 
of the squadron forinerly commanded by Vicente Sod re, 
who, nt‘glecting the safety of the King of Cochin, had 
engaged in a gtaieral piracy, and at length perished 
in a violent storm. Tin* Portuguese admiral then sailed 
to the succour of that resolute monarch, whom, as we 
have already suggested, he found in the Isle of Vipeen, 
reduced to the last extremity. He was hailed as a de¬ 
liverer, and the troops of the zamorin almost immedi¬ 
ately evacuated the ciiy. Having reinstated the king, 
he fartljt'r undeitook, on the arrival of Alphonso, ox- 
])editions into the interior, and even into the dominions 
of the enemy. On several occasions, howev('r, they were 
surrounded by greatly superior numbers, and with diffi¬ 
culty escaped. The sovereign of Calicut then made over¬ 
tures for ])eace, which was granted on condition that full 
satisfaction should he given for the previous outrages ; 
that a large (luantity of pepper should he delivered ; and 
that the city should he completely opened to Portuguese 
commerce. Soon after Fernando Corr(*a had an unfor- 
nate encounter with one of his ships, which he took and 
carried into Ca)chin. Osorio represents Alphonso as 
acting in the most unjust manner, hy ref using all redress 
or compensation ; while, according to De Barros, the 
zamorin merely caught at this incident as a pretext for 
dissolving a treaty concluded with the mere view of 
gaining time. The two Alhuquerques, on perceiving this 
hostile disposition, sailed to Calicut, and endeavoured to 
intimidate the monarch into a renewal of the engage¬ 
ment, but without success. They then, very unaccount¬ 
ably it should seem, set sail for Europe, leaving the 
capital of thei)* ally guarded only by a few hundred men 
under Duarte Paciieco. 

'^'he zamorin, seeing Cochin left thus defenceless, de- 
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terminod to make a grand effort to crush his rebellious 
vassal and extirpate that hated race, who, through him, 
were every day obtaining a firmer footing on the Indian 
shores. All liis nayrs were summoned ; his allies and 
de])endent princes were called into the field ; the Moors 
eagerly forwarded the equipment of the expedition ; 
while two Milanese deserters taught him to cast brass 
cannon, and to introduce other European improvements. 
According to re])ort fifty thousand men assembled, and 
began their march upon Cochin. The rumour of these 
mighty ])re])arations shook the fidelity of many of the 
cliiefs. Several stole off to join tlie invader ; others, 
especially the Moslems, formed 2 )lots to aid him when he 
should arrive ; and a general panic spread (‘ven among 
the well-affected. Attached as the king was to the 
Portuguese, his courage failed ; he expressed to Pacheco 
his fear that every attempt at resistance w^as now vain, 
and that no choice was left but of unconditional submis ¬ 
sion ; yet assuring him that care would hr taken to 
secure his safe retreat. The Euroj)ean replied in a tone 
of lofty indignation, giving vent to his astonishment that 
the king should douht whether his comAtryinen would 
fulfil their promise of defending him ; and deciaring, at 
the same time, witli the fullest eonhdonce, tliat his little 
band, aided by the forces of Cochin, would bring the war 
to a triumphant issue. The monarch’s spirits revived ; 
and, confiding in these assurances, lie placed all his re¬ 
sources, and the whole conduct oF the campaign, in the 
hands of Pacheco, ’fhat chief, j)erha])s the ablest and 
wisest of the Portuguese officers, began to prepare with 
the utmost activity to meet this imminent dangiT. He 
proclaimed the severest penalties against deserters, guard¬ 
ed all the passages by w'hich they miglit escape, and 
having detected five Moors wdiilc making tlie attempt, 
he carried them on board with the avowed intention of 
putting them to death. The king made earnest inter¬ 
cession for their deliverance, which Pacheco resolutely 
refused, and even announced their doom as fixed ; yet 
he only kept them in close and secret custody, that, after 
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the crisis sliould have passed, he might agreeably sur- 
])i*ise the sovereign and their friends by their re-appear¬ 
ance. lie Ix'giin also to act on the oflbnsive, making 
various incursions into the enemy’s territory; and his 
retui’u from tlience laden with booty wonderfully revived 
the sjiirits of his adherents. 

The zainorin, meantime, with his mighty host in full 
array, was bearing down uj)on Cochin. That city pos¬ 
sessed a very defensible position, as it could only be ap¬ 
proached across a nundjcr of islands separated from the 
coJitinent by narrow channels. But these channc'ls were 
])assal)le by foi*ds, to defend which became the main ob¬ 
ject of the Portuguese. Tlie invader, suj^ported by a 
ileet of IGO vessels, marclmd towards one of these shal¬ 
lows, at a place where liis squadron had room to act. 
ddic'V immediately began an attack upon four European 
barks, and at the same time the whole army attempted 
to j)ass over. Pacheco awaited the onset with 400 of his 
countrymen and 500 chosen troops of Cochin. The 
latter, however, as soon as they saw the mighty host in 
glittering armour advancing with loud shouts into the 
water, i\ed at full speed, leaving only their two chiefs, 
whcfUA PaeAieeo det.uned, that they might he. witnesses 
of European valour. The first attack was made hy the 
licet, of which tlu' ]>i-oas covered the sc'a ; yet his little 
squadron kejit up a fire so well directed, that all the 
ships wliieh apj)roaeh(‘d were either sunk or dispersed. 
The hardest conflict was with twenty, which were hound 
togetlier by an iron chain ; hut Pacheco, by a well-aimed 
discharge from a large cannon, cut the chain in two, and 
they Avc‘re scattered like the others. The land-army, 
meantime, were making furious efforts to pass the ford, 
darkening tlie air with their javelins, wliich they dis¬ 
charged from a huge turret with powerful effect. The 
attack was continued so long, that the Portuguese were 
nearly overpowered with fatigue ; yet their little band 
maintained their ground so firmly, and kept up so de¬ 
structive a fire, that the enemy was finally beaten off. 
Of the defenders a few were wounded, but not a single 
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man killed ; while more than a tliousand of their op- 
X^onents were believed to have fallcai. 

The zamorin, most deeply mortified by this issue, de¬ 
termined to make another f^rand eifort. lie au^inented 
his fleet to upwards of two hundred vessels, and ])iit 
15,000 troo])s on board, desiti^iiini^ to make a eondiined 
naval and military attack. IVieheeo, on seeing this ar¬ 
mament ajiproacdi, ordered his men not to move till the 
enemy should come U]), wlnai he opened a tremendous 
lire, which struck them with such amazement, that, in 
spite of the utmost cxeidions on the part of their leaders, 
the whole betook thiansclves to a shameful flight. 
Repeated attemjits, always with the same result, were 
made on successive days by the Indian sovereign. On 
the last occasion tlie l\>rtuguese were rather hard jiressed, 
find suffered some loss; but the casualties on the other 
side were also greater than ever, mul sickness having 
broken out in his army, ho renounced all hopes of suc¬ 
cess, and returned to Calicut. 

These advantages may be considered as having laid 
tlic foundation of European empire in India. It hence 
became manifest, that the innumerable multitude of the 
native jieojile, and the vast armies which they brought 
into the field, would not avail either for comjuest or de¬ 
fence, and that a handful of disciplined warriors possess¬ 
ed an iri't'sistible superiority over the countless hosts of 
Asia. Pacheco jiointed out the road of victory to A Ibu- 
querque, by the brilliancy and extent of whose ex})loits 
liis own name was afterwards eclipsed ; yet, with infe¬ 
rior means, he commanded more uniform success, and 
was perhaps superior to him in wisdom and talent, as 
well as in humanity. He was at length superscjded by 
Lope Soarez, who arrived with a fleet and army from 
Portugal, but who treated him Avith merited distinction, 
and on their return home loaded his character with 
the highest commendations. In his zeal for the public 
service he had neglected his private fortune, which the 
king gave him an opportunity of retrieving by appoint¬ 
ing him Governor of El Mina, the chief settlement on 
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the coast of Africa. Here, however, a violent faction 
was raised against liini; he was sent home in chains, 
mid kept long in eonhnenient; and though at last ho- 
iiourahly acquitted, died without receiving the rewards 
due to liis signal merits. 

Soarc'z, on reaching the coast of India, was immedi¬ 
ately waited on by a Moor called Coje Bequi, accompa¬ 
nied by a Portuguese boy who had been a captive at 
Calicut. They brought overtures of peace from the za- 
inorin, who olh tchI t<> release all the prisoners, Jind to 
grant every commercial ])rivilege the admu’al could desire. 
This chief a]q)ears to have been now in earnest, and 
Lope agTeed to steer for Calicut, whence a ship brought 
out to him a suj)j)ly of provisions with several of the prin- 
ci})al captiv('S, who were delivered unconditionally. The 
treaty seemed to be proceeding in the most favourable 
train, wdien tin* Europeans added a condition, that the 
Milanese who had assisk^d the znmorin in the late war 
should ])e delivered up. The Moorish negotiator replied, 
that an article which so deeply affected his master’s 
honour could not be concluded without special reference 
to liimself; for which purpose a certain delay w^as 
craved, as he w'as then at some distance in the interior. 
But Soarez, with that overbearing temper to which his 
countrymen wTre too prone, demanded immeduite as¬ 
sent ; and this being withheld, he opened a fire upon 
the city, and reduced a great part of it to ashes. He 
then sailed for Cochin, the king of which earnestly press¬ 
ed him to destroy Cranganor, a frontier towm strongly 
attached to the zamorin. He found this a somewhat 
difficult task ; however, after an obstinate contest, he 
took the ])lace, burned it, and carried the fleet in triumph 
to his head establishment. Having afterwards destroyed 
a considerable squadron stationed at Pananc, he returned 
to Europe. 

In 1.505, the King of Portugal sent out a large fleet 
under Francisco Almeyda, who bore for the first tune 
the pompous title of Viceroy of India. Having spent 
some time in establishing the dominion of his flag over 
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Eastern Africa, he sailed across to Malahar. In resent¬ 
ment for some acts of piracy, he attackc'd (_)nor, and ob- 
taiiKKl tem})orary possession of thatidace ; but the enemy 
came down in such vast niim]>ers, that he was sooii 
obliged to re-emhark. llowevei*, as they liad suffered 
severely, and as liis strength was still fonnidahlc, they 
were induced to grant his demands. He was soon after¬ 
wards flattered by the arrival of an cunhassy from the 
King of Narsinga, a mighty Mohammedan potentate, 
whose eaj)ital, Bisnagar, was justly described as far siir- 
j)a8sing in magniflcence the great(‘st of the maritime 
cities. The unrivalled splendour of the gems which they 
brought as j)rcscnts bore ample testimony to the wealth 
of their master. They carried a most courteous mes¬ 
sage from this great sovereign, who evam offered to be¬ 
stow in marriage on John, the young prince of‘ Portugal, 
his daughter, a virgin of exquisite l)eauty. What reply 
was made rcvspecting tlie lady historians have not record¬ 
ed ; hut Almeyda’s answer showed a disposition to culti¬ 
vate a friendly int(!i-course with tbe monarch himself. 

On repairing to Cochin he found a remarkable change. 
Triumpara, the old and faithful friend of tlie Portuguese, 
was now a fakir, living on herbs, clothed in tatters, re¬ 
nouncing the world, and entirely absorbed in the con¬ 
templation of the mvsh'rious essence of l>rahina,—a 
transformation of which the West has pi*es(mtcd only 
one signal example, but which is much less foreign to 
oriental ideas. Anxious as he was to show every 
mark of respect to this benevolent de^'^)t('e, it would 
have been superfluous to bestow his rich presimts on one 
who had bidden adieu for ever to the earth {ind all its 
concerns, lie tendered them to his ne])hew, Nambeadim, 
who, by the law of nayr succession, had already ascend¬ 
ed his uncle’s throne. Meantime Coulan, a port fre¬ 
quented on account of the abundance of excellent pepper 
wdiich it afforded, had become the scene of a dreadful 
tragedy. Homo, whom Abney da had stationed there, 
finding it difficult to make up his cargo, determined 
upon using the most violent means for effecting his ob- 
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jcct. HeopAisod all the Moorish ships to he dismantled, 
and vT)ii]d not allow them to take on hoard a pound of 
the spice till the Portngiu'se had completed their lading, 
ddiis oiitragc'ons prohi])ition was as annoying to the na¬ 
tives as to tlu' Moors; and the former were easily in¬ 
duced to joiji in a schenn' of revamge. They assenihled 
in vasr numbers, and attacked the aggressors, who, 
amounting to no more than thirteen, lied to a chapel 
dedicated to tiu' Virgin. 'I’lie mol) soon surrounded 
this sanctuary ; hut not being able to forc(‘ an entrance, 
tiny In’onght a f|uantity of wood, and succeeding in set¬ 
ting fii-e to it, they deestroyed the edifice with all who w'ere 
in it. Alincyda ccaisured and even degradi'd Homo, wdio, 
how ever, had h'ft the ]>lace before this crisis ; yet, deem¬ 
ing it not the h'ss nec('ssary to inllict a memorable chas¬ 
tisement on the Coulanites, he sent an armament under 
his son Lorenzo, who dt‘stroyed a part of tludr lleet. 

The viceroy now' fonnd himself exposed to a danger of 
the first magiiitude, and which threatened to shake the 
very foundation of roi-tuguese ascendency. The Sultan 
of Cairo, inflamed at once hy that bigoted zeal wdth 
wdiieh the Mohammedan creed inspires its votaries, and 
hy the injuries wdiieh his vessds had sustained from 
Juiropean pirates, fitted out a large fleet, and sent it, 
under the command of Mir llocem, to the coast of India, 
to extirpate that infidel race wlio were extiudiiig con¬ 
quest and devastation over all the Eastern Seas. At 
the time he received intelligence that this flotilla w’as 
under sail, a considerable part of his srpiadron was still 
out under Lorenzo, to whom he sent instructions to 
attack the enemy before they could arrive on tlie coast 
and be joined hy any of the native princes. The young 
admiral, who had anchored off the port of Chaul, w'as 
busily ])rc])aring to execute his father’s directions wdicri 
the Egyptians were seen approaching the harbour. 
The enemy, havuig a favourable w ind and tide, entered 
the river, and at once drew np their ships in order of 
battle. The Portuguese fought for two days w ith the 
most desperate valour, not only keeping up a constant 
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cannonade, but boarding and capturing several of the 
sultan’s galleys; and Lorenzo was ojily ])reventt'd by 
an adverse current from taking the couiniand('r’s shij). 
But on tlu^ second morning Mir llocein w as reinforced 
by Meliquc Az, the viceroy of Diu. At the end of that 
bloody day the squadron under the sou of Almeyda was 
dreadfully shattered ; the ])rinci])al officers, inc luding the 
gallant leader himself, were wounded ; and the force of 
the enemy was so immensely superior, as to leave no 
hope of a successful resistance. It was determined, in 
a council of war, to take advantage of a favouralde tide, 
and ])rocec'd out to sea. This movemcMit liaving been 
commc'nced at midnight, w as going on successlVdly, wdieii, 
by a fearful mischance, the shij) in w inch Loi'cnzo hinr 
self saih'd ran foul of some fishing-stakes. I’elagio 
Sousa, wdio commandc'd the nearest galley, fastened a 
rope, and, plying all his oars, endeavoured to tow' Ikt off, 
but in vain. Meantime the wdiole of the encany’s fleet, 
having discovered what w^as going on, pressed close 
behind. Sousa's men, aiqirelumding that they would 
he involved in the fate of the vessel to which they w’ere 
attached, basely cut the rope, wdien thedr ship wns irre¬ 
sistibly borne out to sea by the current, leaving the 
admiral to contend alone with his numerous ])uesuers. 
lie was now entreatcal to entc'r a boat, in wd)ic!h he 
might still have easily regained the fleet: that brave 
and high-spirited youth, how'ever, declai cd his fixed de¬ 
termination not to abandon his crc'W in this extremity, 
but to share their fate whatever it might be. Jle had 
not yet lost all hope that, by prodigious exertions of 
valour, h(' might hold out till the advancing tick' should 
float liis shij). lie drew^ u]) his liimdrcd mc'u, of whom 
seventy w'cre wounded, with such skill, tliat the enemy 
durst not attemjjt to hoard. They merely collected their 
vessels round him, and o])ened a tremendous fire, which 
wrapped the comhatants in a cloud of flame and smoke. 
Lorenzo having received a ball in thi‘ thigh, which ren¬ 
dered him unable to move, caused himself to be lashed 
to the mast, whence he continued to direct and cheer 
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liis inen. At length another hall struck him in the 
breast; he fell clown and expired. Still the crew re¬ 
sisted three successive attempts to hoard, till Melicpie 
Az, a prince equally distinguished for bravery and hu¬ 
manity, prevailed on the twenty survivors, all of whom 
were wounded, to surrender, and treated them with the 
most tender care and sym])iithy. Dc Barros adds, that 
lie wrote a letter to Almeyda, deeply condoling with liim 
on the death of his son, whose valour had commanded his 
vvarnu'st admiration. 

It was a most jjainful task to communicate to the go¬ 
vernor the loss of his only son, cut otf in the midst of 
such a high and hopeful career, lie received the tid¬ 
ings witli fortitude and piety, declaring that he had 
much less desircvd for the youtli long life than a distin¬ 
guished character, Gratilied in this jioint, and trusting 
that he was now enjoying the reward of his excellent 
conduct, he did not feel any caus(‘ to mourn. M.ean- 
time, howc'A'er, lie was eagerly preparing to avenge his 
death, and that too, we are sorry to add, in a temper ill 
accordant with the meek spirit of the faith whicli he 
had just professed. lie had got ready a licet of nineteen 
ships, ha\ ing on hoard an army partly Portuguese, partly 
natives of Cochin, and was about to sail, when his path 
was crossc'd by a most unexpCHded event. 

In tlie year ISOfi, Aljdionso Albuquerque was de- 
siiatchcd with a large reinforcement to the fleet now in 
India. He went out burning with hope, and l)ig with 
vast schemes of ambition, as])iring to the reputation of 
stireading the IVrtuguesc sway over all the East. Having 
siiiled first to Arabia, he reduced Curiat, Muscat, and 
other important cities on that coast. He then attacked the 
ceiehrated kingdom of Ormuz, and, after several dreadful 
combats by sea and land, had so far succeeded as to impose 
a tnaty which rendered its king tributary, and was 
erecting a fort that would have commanded the city, 
wluui the treacherous desertion of th]’(‘e of his officers 
compelled him for the present to relinquish the fruit of 
his ictories. Almeyda, who was friendly to moderate 
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measures, and averse to seliemes of conquest, liad sent a 
disavowal of these violent and anihitioiis assaults. But 
what was his astonishment when Albuquerque arrived 
at Coehij],and presenB^d a commission constitiitiiip;- him¬ 
self Gov('rnor-gcneral of India. To ho thus checked in 
an undertakiuii^ to which h(' was im])(dled hy such power¬ 
ful motives was more than he could cndur(‘. Findinjr 
that his principal oflieei-s, hy Avhom he was idolized, were 
ready to siiiqx)!! him even in rtvsistance to tlu' royal will, 
lie told liis successor that, under present eircumstanees, 
it was impossil)le to carry tlu‘ order into effect, and 
more esjieeially until, hy vanquishing the Egyptian fleet, 
lie had aveng-ed his son’s death. 'J'he other r(‘j)lied indig- 
naritl}', and not without reason, that tlu‘ king’s mandate 
was imperative and unconditional, and that any delay in 
obeying it was equivalent to setting the royal authoi'ity 
at open defiance. The former adhered to Ins rt'solution, 
and even, on polite ])retences, declined allowing to Ins 
successor any share in the expedition, who retired in 
disgust to Cochin. 

Almeyda now sailed to attack the enemy ; hut on his 
way having leai’iied that Dahul, one of the grcat(\st com¬ 
mercial estahlishments on this coast, hjid embraced with 
zeal the Eg\qitian cause, lie detc'rmincd to turn aside and 
reduce it. '^Phis station was very strongly defendc'd, not 
onlyhy a trench and ])alisade, hut hy a fort \Nith power¬ 
ful batteries, to disembark in the face of v Inch appeared 
a very perilous enterprise. I’lie Portuguese commander, 
however, caused the shij)s to be drawn ii]> in a line facing 
the shore, then ordered his troops to entf'r the boats, and 
push full sp(‘cd towards the land. They followed liis 
directions with enthiisaism, and even with ra])ture leaped 
on shore, striving which should be foremost, and pressed 
on to tin; rampart. By this rajiid and skilful movement 
the artillery ])ointed against the ships, liaving a some¬ 
what high range, jiassed over the lieads of ihe advancing 
soldiers, who without any annoyance reached the gates. 
They could then advance only by three ujutow passages 
between the city and the beach, each stoutly defended 
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by large bands of armed citizens. The contest was dread¬ 
ful ; the piles of dead formed a barrier more formidable 
than even the palisade ; and the assailants thronging 
behind impended each other. Almeyda, perceiving these 
obsUiclcs, ordered Vasco IVreyra to penetrate by another 
passage less o])eii but also less diligtmtly guarded, by 
which he entered the city, and soon ])laced it in posses¬ 
sion of tlie Portuguese. The conqueror gave it up to 
plunder ; and his followers, it is reluctantly Jidmitted, 
stained their glory by inexpressible cruelties. The streets 
streamed with blood, and tlie parent besought in vain 
for th(' life of his child. The distracted multitudes lied 
in crowds to the great mosque, but soon hnding that no 
place was sacred in the eyes of their enemies, hastened 
through tlu‘ opposite gates, and sought refuge in the caves 
of the neighbouring mountain. The commander took 
uj) his quarters in the holy edificci; but confusion still 
reigned through the city, and in tlu‘ morning an alami 
was given that a lire had broken out in the eastern 
quarter. The Haines spread rapidly through the light 
fabi'ics of timber; and the sjiarks Hying from roof to 
roof, street after street was cnvelo])ed in the coiiHagration. 
Almeyda and his officers fled before it; and in a few 
liours there remained of this magnilicent city only a ])ile 
of smoking wood and ashes. The Hre also reached the 
shippmg, which was entirely consumed, and even the 
Portuguese vessels were in danger. According to Osorio 
and other historians, this conflagration was ordered by 
the admiral himself, as the only means of withdrawing 
liis men from plunder, and jireventing an entire loss of 
discipline ; but De Jiarros mentions this only as a rumour, 
and it certainly appears somewhat improbable. 

From this disgraceful triumph the victor hastened 
to his main object of attacking the combined fleets in 
the Gulf of Cambay. Overtures of peace were received, 
but being consi lered, apparently with little reason, 
as insidious, they obtained no notice. The enemy’s 
squadrons were strongly posted m the harbour of Diu, 
wlieio Melique Az advised his ally to await the onset; 
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but the impetuous spirit of Mir Ilocein impelled him to 
leave the harbour, kee]>ii)£j:, ho'wever, so near the shore 
as to be siip])ortecl by a chain of batteries. The lar^c 
vessels were linked two and two, and defended against 
boarding by a sloping network of strong rope. The 
Portnguc'se, notwithstanding, advanced to the attack 
with the utmost intrepidity ; and Vasco Pere^n-a, the hero 
of the fle('t, undertook to bear down u]>on tlic emir him- 
s(df. The enemy opened a terrible lire, one discharge 
of wJiicli killed ten of his men. Undismayed by this 
loss, he was soon on board of tlieir ship; whore, having for 
a moment lifted his helmet, a ball pierced his throat and 
he expiri'd, Tavora with his t‘ollow( rs had mounted the 
network, when, part of it breaking, they hdl down upon 
the deck : still, notwithstanding this accident, the Egyp¬ 
tians were at length all either killed or foi’ccd to (jiiit 
the vessel. Pedro Cam also attacked another shi]), and 
before the grappling-irons could be fixed, thirty-eight of 
his sailors were on tlu^ netw^ork ; but while they were 
unfortunately entangled in it, his head was struck off, 
and they thennsedves could not use their weapons with 
freedom ; yet, being seasonably su])ported by amdher 
party, they rallied and in the end subdu(*d the crew. 
In fine, all the large vessels were eithi'i* sunk or taken ; 
the ri‘inaind(‘r, discomfited and shattered, retreated far up 
the river, where the victors could not follow. The cap¬ 
tured ships Avere found to contain amjile booty, the 
whole of which Almeyda divided among his ])eoj)le. 

After this signal defeat, Mclique Az sent to treat for 
peace. The compieror assumed at first a very liigh tone, 
demanding that Mir llocem, tin* inveterate ('iieiny of 
the Christian name, should be delivered into his hands. 
The Camhayan prince, with that lofty sense of hononr 
which had alwarys distinguished him, declared that such 
treatment of a firm and faithful ally was altogetlu'r in¬ 
admissible, and he could only engage to restore nneon- 
ditionally all the European captives. With this Almeyda, 
after such a dear-bought victory, thought it ex]K*dient 
to be satisfied. We grieve to add that, inspired hy a 
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fcdinp^ very different from that of his antagonist, on 
an’iviiig off the port of Canaiior, he disgraced his cause 
by a general massacni of tlie prisoners. It is lamentable 
to reflt'ct that a commander, who had previously gained 
some reputation for clemency, should have been stimu> 
lated to such actions by grief for the death of a son, 
who had fallen in oi)en and honourahlo battle against a 
generous foe. 

On ins return to Cochin, he was again summoned 
]>y Al!)U(juerque to yield up the command assigned 
by the soveri'ign to himsedf; hut, encouraged by his 
partisans, he still held the nans of ])ower, and ('ven went 
so far as to place his rival und(‘r a nominal arrest. At 
this juncture', however, arrived Fernando Coutinho, a 
nohh'inan of high character, with fifteen ships and a con- 
siderahh' body of troo])s. Tliis officer immediately un¬ 
dertook to mediate Ix'tween tlu' conttaiding parties, and 
by rejiresc'uting to Almeyda how very irn'gular the 
course was into which he had been hetray(*d, ])ersuad('d 
him amical)ly to resign the viceroyalty. Having made 
this sacrifice to duty, he s(‘t sail for Jhirtugah Jn pass¬ 
ing along the southern coast of Africa his men in¬ 
volved tliemselves in a scuffle with a hand of Hot¬ 
tentots, when he hasti'iied to their aid with a party 
nearly unarmed, and full of contemjit for this rude and 
almost, savage enemy. These barbarians, however, swift 
and fearh'ss, made so terrible an onset, that Almeyda, 
deserted by his troops, was mortally woundi'd with a ja¬ 
velin in th(‘ neck and h'll. d’he Portuguese writers la¬ 
ment it as a singular caju-ice of fate, that this illustiious 
comniander, who luid fought in all the Indian Seas, and 
had vanquished the mightiest warriors of the East, should 
perish thus miserably on an unknown shore, in a contest 
with a handful of naked and deformed wretches scarcely 
entith'd to the name of men, 

Albuquerque now determined not to lose a moment in 
entei’ing on his vast schemes of conquest. The first 
object of attack was Calicut, the chief seat of a power 
wliicii had the most resolutely opposed liis countr^unen. 
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Coutinho, who was about to return to Portiip^al, insisted 
upon heinp; allowed to take the l(‘ad u])()n this (Kcasion, 
which his rank and the friendsliip that snhsish'd hetween 
them made it impossildc lor him to refuse. Tlic Heet 
arrived on the 2d January 1510 in front of Calicut ; hut 
as the city could only he approached hy narrow avenues 
through thick woods, in which the whole army had not 
room to act, it was arranged that the two coinmandevs 
should advaiK^e in separate divisions. Alhuquerque’s 
party scarcely sl('|)t, so much were they ( xcited hy the 
joyful and eag(‘r anticipation of landing ; and as soon as 
day dawned, they could no longer he restrained, hut 
sprung on shoi-e and riish(‘d against a foi’tiliisl ])alaee, 
which was to he the first ohj(‘ct of assault. A lew mi¬ 
nutes placa'd it in their ])Ossessi(»n ; and Coutinho, whose 
inarch had heen delayed hy sevc'ral accidents, came up 
and found the ]n*ize won. He hurst into a tori’ent of 
invective against the viceroy, for having antici])ated 
him contrary to faith and agn'cment, declaring that he 
should not he so cheated in regard to the attack on the 
principal palace, which stood on the other side of the city. 
All)uqucrque attenqAed to explain, ajid l>esought him 
not to advance without liaving secur(‘d a retreat ; hut 
the other would not listen either to advice or remon¬ 
strance. He forced his way with imj)etuous valour 
through the streets of Calicut, and reached the royal 
residence, wliich, as is common in the blast, formed a little 
town surrounded hy a wall, and was the only regular for¬ 
tification ill the city\ It was, besides, defended hy tlie main 
strength of the army ; l)ut nothing could arrest Coutinho, 
wdio soon forced open the gates, and rendered himself 
master of the wliole enclosure. Deeming his victory 
already complete and secure, lie allowed his men full 
license to plunder, and, repairing himself to the regal 
halls, sought rest and refreshment after the toils of the 
battle. The Indians had heen sui-prised, hut wi^re not 
dismayed; perhaps they had allowed Coutinho to advance 
so far, wdth the view of drawing him into a trap. The 
chief nayr uttered a cry wliich, repeated from mouth to 
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mouth to the distance of several miles, drew quickly 
around him thirty thousand men well armed, and deter¬ 
mined to eoiKiucr or die. They fell first upon Albu- 
qneivpie, who with his troo])s occupied the city, main¬ 
taining a communication with the fieet. He found himself 
wholly unprepared to sustain this attack. The Indians, 
occuj)ying tln^ roofs and all the most advantageous 
coverts, poured u])on the Portuguese a continued shower 
of darts ; while tlu'y, entangled in narrow lanes and 
avenues, could neither advance nor recede. Their chief, 
after secdiig some of his hrav(‘stmen tall, had no resource 
but to set fire to this part of the city ; wluai the enemy, 
being dis[)ers(Ml by the flames, the Europeans, taking 
advantage of the confusion, made a rapid ridreat, and 
reached tlie ships. Coutinho meantime received I'epeated 
warnings oF the alarming state of affairs ; but secure in 
fancied triumph, and viewing the natives with fixed 
contemj)t, he shut his ears to all intimations of peril. 
Soon, liow'ever, wdien his cedleague had given waiy, and 
the whole force of the enemy was turned against himself, 
the dang('r Ix'camc too prc'ssing to be any longer over-^ 
looked, lie tlnai sprung to the head of his troops, and 
fought like a lion, d'he palace wais set on fire ; and his 
men, coTU])h‘tely surrouink'd by a vast army, in a disad¬ 
vantageous position, sought only to cut their W 7 iy through 
to the ships. In this disiisti'ous day Coutinho himself 
fell; and, in endeavouring to defend him, Vasco Sylveira 
and other chiefs of the noblest familii^s in Portugal 
shared his fate. Dc Barros reckons that, out of IGOO, 
eighty were killed and 300 wounded. Albuquerque, 
stunned hy repeated blows, remained for some time appar¬ 
ently dead ; but be W7is carried off by his followa'rs, and 
conveyed to Cochin, where lie slowdy gained strength. 

This inaus])icious commencement in no degree cooled 
the ardour of the viceroy. Scarcely had he r(‘covored 
from his w ounds, wlu'ii be resumed his ])oldest schemes of 
conquest; and though he no longer ventured to attack the 
metropolis of the zamorin, he still wished to gain some 
great city which his countrymen might establish as their 
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capital, where he might safely moor his fl('ets, and 
thence realize his plans of victory and colonization. 
Timoia, an Indian pirate, the trusty friend of the Tor- 
tuguese, di-ew his attention to Goa. ddiis town is situ¬ 
ated u])on an island tAventy-three miles in cirenit, if 
island it may he called, which is sc]>aratcd from rlu; land 
only by a salt-marsh fordable in many places. The sur¬ 
face is f(‘rtile, diversified by little hills and vall<-ys, and 
almost sufficient of itself to suj)]dy a great city with 
every necessary of life. The adjoining terj’itory, called 
Canara, forms the scacoast of the l)e(*can. It had ])c‘en 
conquered by the Mogul, and annexed to the dominions 
of Delhi; hut, in the distracted state of that ('inpive, 
several independent kingdoms had arisen in the south, 
among which Narsinga, with its capital of Bisiiagar, set 
the example. Of these rulers the sovereign of Goa, 
called the zabairn, was tbe most ])owcrful. Timoia, 
however, gave notice that this princt', being occuj)ied in 
war with several states of the interior, had hTt liis own 
almost unprotected. Albinpierque, readily em])racing 
this suggestion, hastily assembh'd an exj)edition, and, in 
conjunction with his guide, arrived olf Goa on the 25th 
February 1510. Several of tlu^ forts which defended 
the approaches having been taken, and the flee t of tlie 
besiegers lu'oughtuj) close to the walls, the citizens, who 
were chieffiy ])ersons connecU'd with trade,began seTiously 
to pond(;r the consequences likely to ensue wc'rc the place 
to be taken by storm, es])ccially by an enemy whose 
mercy had never been conspicuous. They sent, therefore, 
a deputation, composed ])rinci])ally of merebants, Avho 
privately intimated that the Portuguese commander 
might obtain admission on certain conditions, including 
full protection to commerce and private property. Al¬ 
buquerque granted tliese terms, and was immediately jnit 
in possession of the town. lie fulfilled bis stijmlations 
in the strictest manner, adopting every measure calcu¬ 
lated to preserve order and prosperity, and even con¬ 
tinuing many of the natives in their civil employments. 
Having occupied the palace of the zabairn, he assumed 
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at once the character of a great eastern potentate ; send¬ 
ing an cin])assy to the King of Karsinga^ and ^ecei^^ing, 
in tile most gracious manner, those of Persia and ()riniiz, 
wlio were tlien on a mission to the sovereign of Goa. 
Blit li(‘ soon found himself by no means in the secure 
and agri'cahlc ]iosition he at first im.'igined. The zahaim, 
on hearing that his capital was in the; possession of those 
hated foreigners, roused all his energies, and disre¬ 
garded e\ c ry ohjc'ct in comparison with their immedi¬ 
ate ('X])u1sion. lie at once conclud(‘d peace with his 
enemies, sevc'ral of whom made common cause with him 
against this powerful advers.'iry ; and an army of up¬ 
wards of 40,000 men hegnn its march under his direction. 
Alliucpierqne undauntedly viewed its advance, though 
thrc'atcMU'd with an internal clanger perhaps still more 
formidable. In this distant service, the spirit of dis¬ 
ci])! ine was not easily maintained, and lioth men and 
ofhec'rs had accjiiirod a habit of criticising the jiroceedings 
of their gi'iieral. Idiere arose a numerous party, who 
argued, that with so small a number of troops, and with¬ 
out any prospect of reinforcement, it was madness to 
atteinj)t making head against the numerous host now 
approaching, surrounded by a population geiuirally hos¬ 
tile, and in the heart of an immense cit}^ whose inhahi- 
tants only watched for an oj>portunity to aid in their de¬ 
struction. Tiicse fears and reavsonings were by no means 
without foundation ; hut the lofty spirit of Albuquerque 
indignantly i-ejielled the idea of tamely relinc]uishing so 
magnificent a ])rize. The faction, amounting to nine hun¬ 
dred, insisted that so brave an anny ought not to he sacri¬ 
ficed to tlie obstinacy of one man, and began to form a 
scheme for wresting the power from their commander, and 
carrying into etleid their own counseds. But having traced 
tliis plot to its origin, he surprised the coiiwspirators at a 
secret mc'cting, and threw tlie ringleaders into prison. 
'I’hc remainder sued for pardon, which he could not well 
refuse, being unable to want the services of any of his 
small number of trooj)S; they were therefore, with a 
very hjw exceptions, restored to their employments. 
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Tlie zaliaim iiieaTitime was advancing upon the city. 
The chief lioj)e of Albuquerque dej)en(led upon liis success 
in defending the apju’oaclies to the island; hut the channel 
separating it from the mainland was so naia-ow, and in 
many ])laces so shallow, that it presented by no means an 
iiisuptu'ahle obstacle. He stationed chosen troops at all 
the exj)osed points, covering them with walls and in- 
trenchments. The native ju-ince, comph tely baffle d in 
his hrst attempts, had almost resigned himsedf to despair ; 
but at length he hotlionght himself of a noett urnal attack, 
favoured by the monsoon. The night of the 17th May 
being dark and stormy, two large bodies advanced at 
differmt points, and though unable to sur])rise the Por¬ 
tuguese, succe<‘ded in forcing their way into th(‘ island. 
The wholt' army was soon transported over, and com¬ 
menced operations against the city. The viceroy stood 
his ground with Ins characteristic firmness; but as the 
enemy was aided by repeated risings within tlie walls, 
while his own oflicers took occasion to renc‘w their re* 
monstrances as to the untenable nature of the ])lace, he 
found at last that noalt(‘mative remained but to retire into 
the fort, whence, by means of the river on wdiich it vvas 
situated, he could still communic«ate with the fleet. But 
the zabaim, having takem possession of the town, imme¬ 
diately commenced operations for reducing this strong¬ 
hold. By sinking large ships in the stream, he endea¬ 
voured to interrupt the communication, and at the same 
time provided pitch, suljdiur, and otlier combustifiles, 
for the purpose of setting fire to the Portuguese squadron. 
Albuquerque, unable to obstruct the j)i’ogi’ess of tliese 
fatal measures, at hist felt that he must iwacuate the 
fortress. Even this was become difficult; but he exe¬ 
cuted his resolution with vigour and success. Having 
conveyed privately on board all the guns, ammunition, 
and provisions, and seen the troops embark in profound 
silence, he himself went last into the flag-ship. He 
might have reached the fleet unnoticed and unmolested, 
had not the explosion of a magazine, which roused the 
enemy, given rise to a severe encounter. 
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Being in this manner compelled to move out to sea, he 
w^as anxious to do something which might redeem the 
Jionoiir lost in his late undertaking, and revive the spirits 
of his men. At IVingin, n(‘ar Goa, the enemy had fonned 
a strongly iiitreiielied camp, and frequently sent out ves¬ 
sels to annoy tlu^ Portuguese, lie therefore fitted out 
an ex]H'dition, which, ap})roacliingin de(‘]) sil('nee,reached 
the sliore at tlu' first dawn, suddenly landed, and having 
sounded the drums and trum])ets, and raised loud shouts, 
tlie Indians awoke in such a j)anic, that they ran off 
without once facing their assailants; upon which the 
latter, at their leisure, carried off a great quantity of 
ai-tilleiy and stores, as well as a large supply of provi¬ 
sions. Learning soon after that a squadron was pre¬ 
paring to attack him, he antici})ated the movement by 
sending a number of ships, under his nejhew, Antony 
Noronha, wlio was met by the Indian chief at the head 
of thirty j)araos ; but, after an obstinate conflict, the 
zabahn Avas compelled to ret7'('at full speed to the shore. 
The coiujiu'rors followed, when Peter and Ferdinand 
Andradc', with five uh'Ii, boarded the principal vessel; 
but their ca])tain, mounting bc'hind them, was severely 
wounded, and fell into the boat. Amid the general 
anxiety, and wliile all efforts were emj)loycd to n'lnove 
theij* h'adc'i* out of danger, the And radios and their party 
were foi’gotten ; the ship, by the recc'ding of the tide, 
was left on dry land ; and they wc're attacked by greatly 
superior nnmhers, against whom they could only defend 
themselves by j)rodigics of valour. When their condition 
was observed, it was for some time doubtful how to reach 
them ; at length eight bold mariners pushing on shore in 
the long-boat, attacked and made themselves masters of 
the shi]) ; but, being unable to tow it ofl^ w'cre obliged to 
content themselves with the feat of rescuing their com¬ 
rades. It is ]d easing, amid the ferocity of this war, to find 
an excliange of chivalrous courtesy. The zahaim sent 
messengers, expressing his admiration of the valour of the 
Portuguese ; and a polite answer was returned. Even a 
negotkition for peace was opened, though without success. 
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The pride of the enemy being humhlefl, atid the spirits 
and courage of the Portuguese revived hy these exjiloits, 
Albuquerque sailed to Cananor, wlu're lie refitted iiis 
fleet, and received eonsiderahli; reiiiforcenieiits ; r(\solv- 
ing, as soon as the season allowed, to niaki“ a second 
attx'inpt uj)on Goa. His confideiKa; of a happier issue on 
this occasion seems to have been fonnd^^^'d chietlv on the 
fact that the zahaini w\as involved in war w ith the king¬ 
dom of Narsinga., wdiich Avas likidy for some time to 
occupy the greater j)art of his forces. Unable, how'cver, 
to muster mon; than 1500 Fairoja'an and 800 native 
troojis, it w^as a very serious uiidc-rtaking to attack a 
]ai;ge and strong caj)ital, garrisoned by U])war(ls of 0000 
imni. It had been iartiu'r strengthened by a ne^v w^dl 
and ditch, and by a stockade drawni through the Avater, 
beliind Avhich the ships wore moored in security, and 
stood like so many toAvers. HoAvever, haA’ing andv'cd 
in front of the city, he determined not to delay the as¬ 
sault, though there Avasno ajqiearance of his ally Idmoia. 
In the morning, accordingly, he opened Avith his eannon 
a tremendous tire, and the Avhole shore Avas Avraj)t in a 
cloud of smoke, illumined only hy the flaslu's. He 
landed and divided his troops into tAvo jiarts, one of whieli 
was led l)y himself, and attacked tlu* nortlu'rn quarter ; 
the other, in three se])arate hands, ])roeeeded in an oj)- 
posite direction. One division, h‘d l>y the Jiinias and 
otlier chosen heroes, having anticipated tlndr c oiiimander, 
drove tlu* enemy wdthin the waills ; and jis tliey wer(‘ 
shutting the gate, Fernando Melos t]iru;;t in a large 
s])car, which jireventcd it Irom closing. Several others 
following this exanqile, it was, after a most des])erate 
6triig<j;1c, forced open, and the; assailants ontmed along 
Avith the fugitives. These, how’ever, still made' a reso¬ 
lute stand in the houses and corners of the streets, par- 
ticnhirly in tlie jialace of the zahaim. Here a strong 
body had taken post, and tAvinity Portuguese, wlu) raslily 
advanced, AAcre almost entirely cut to pieces. John de 
Lima, on forcing a passage, found his hi-otlier Jeronymo, 
wdth several of his comrades, lying hi the agonies of 
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dciith ; but the hillcn cliief professed perfect resipfiiatirm 
to his i’atc, and entreated that there ini<,dit not, on his 
account, be a inoiucnt’s delay. Tlie enemy, driven from 
the ])alaec, rallic'd on a neie,hb(mring liill. The com- 
inauder, wlio hod Ix'en extremely surprised to find the 
battle raging in th(‘ city, now (‘iitercd, but had still to 
wage a hard contest of six hours’ duration before it 
was eoJiijdi'tely in his ])ower. 

Albu({uer(juc, ])eiiig left for some time in tlie undis¬ 
turbed posse ssion of thisea])ital,ap])lied himself to secure 
it as a. pcu’maiient aeqiiisition to Ids country. His views 
on this subject materially differed from tliose of Almey- 
da, A\']io conceived it wisest to k(‘e]) their fleets united 
and at s(‘a, only toindiing occasionally at friendly ]>orts. 
So conibined, they aj>])carcd to liim more formidabJo 
tliaii wljen (lis])ersed over different stations and settle- 
nuaits, while they could at the same time overawe the 
native powers witliout giving any reasonable ground of 
jea.lous\. Albu(juer(]iie’s ()])ini()n, oji tlie contrary, w'as, 
that a large city and a s])acious ])ort, wdiicli they could 
call their ow'ii, were essmitial to the niJiiutenaiiee of 
Portuguese sujireiinicy. Tln^y would then have a secure 
station for their fh'cts, a fixed point for receiving rein- 
forc('ments, and a I'ctreat in cas(^ of disaster, without 
depending on the })reearious friendship of their allies. 
He studied, tluTefore, to render Cloa a snitahle capital 
fur an eastern cmpii-e. He sent and received a7n])assa- 
dors, ^vholu lie astonislu'd hy the disjilay of a pomp sur¬ 
passing even that of India ; and he surprist'd tlu'm still 
more by the extensive fortifications and nseful works 
A\ hich lie had already constructed. He viewed it also as 
an ess('utial object to attach the native's to liis govern¬ 
ment, for which pui’poso he adopted a somewhat singular 
expedient. Having numerous female captives, some 
liolongiiig to the first families in the country, he treated 
tlieni ill the most hoiiourahle maimer ; hut, not selisfied 
with this, he ])ioceeded to aiTaiige; iiiatrimoni il con¬ 
nexions betNveen them and his European followers, 
without leaving much choice on either side. Some such 
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procedure is at least alluded to by I)e Barros, when lie 
compares his mode of cementing- the l\)i'tuguese power 
to that employed hy Romulus for jieopling his infant 
state of Rome. It was made an absolute condition with 
the brides tliat they should embrace Chi’istianity; an 
obstacle which was not found iiisin-mountable, the pre¬ 
judices of caste and n'liu;ion bcinu;- less dta'ply rootc'd 
there than in otlua* jiarts of the Kast. A few such 
marriages being formed, the viceroy sliowial the parties 
peculiai- favour, and bestowed on tin' liusband.s some of 
his best a]>])ointm('nts. The principal hiniilies, hnding 
themselves aggrandized by tlu'se connt'xions, so far from 
objecting to them, gav(‘ iheir countenance to new 
inatclies. An odd story is told of a great numlxn* 
of weddings being celebrated at once with a splendid 
festival, when the lights being ])reinaturely extinguish¬ 
ed, it became dithcult for the jiarties to recognise each 
other, and they fell into many mistakis. Next morn¬ 
ing an investigation was proposed ; but, on mature re¬ 
flection, it was judged best, that each should remain 
content wdth the wih^who had aeehhuitally fallen to his 
lot, tlioiigh different from the one to whom the ehiireh 
had united him ; and the affair furnished to the army 
only an occasion of mirth. 

II aving thus sidtlcd the government, the vieeroy re¬ 
sumed the consideration of his more distant schemes of 
conqnest. Two objects engrossed his mind,—Ormuz, 
the splendid emporium of the Persian Gulf, which had 
bc'cn snatched from him almost in the moment of vic¬ 
tory ; and Malacca, a native kingdom, considered then 
as the key to the remotest regions and islands of Asia. 
The iali er obtained the preference, ddie capital, though 
situated upon the coast of a barren peninsula, w^as en¬ 
riched in an extraordinary degree by being the centre 
of the commerce carried on between llindostan, China, 
and the eastern islands,—a trade which now gives pros- 
jicrity to Singapore. Albuquerque sailed thither with 
a force of eight hundred Portuguese and six hundred 
Indians; to oppose wdiicli the king had mustered a 
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gamson that has hoen represented as exceeding 80,000. 
IVegotiations were ()j)ened,and professions made on both 
side's of a desire for j^eaee ; l)iit it was obvious that such 
an expeditio]) could terminate only in an apj)eal to arms. 
A vigorous j'esistance was made means of wooden 
machines, cannon, and a s])ecies of artificial fire peculiar to 
the East ; but thi' intrepidity of Albiiqucnapie and his 
followers linally triuinjihcd. Having expelled all the 
native* troe)])s, and liecoine complete master eif the city, 
lie iminediate'ly Ix'gan to e'rect a strong Ihrt out of the 
maten'ials of the shattere'd ])alaces ; he setth'd the goveirn- 
inent on that lii’in y(*t conciliatory jirincijdc which dis- 
tinguisheel his policy ; and openied ncgeitiations with 
Siam, dava, and Sumatra, from which countries it is 
even asse-rte'd that he receiveel frienelly emliassies. 

During his ahse'uce on this cxjiedition, the zabaim 
again muste'ie'd his force's, and sent a powi'rfiil army 
under succe'ssive cominandt'rs, who force'd their way into 
tlic island of (loa, erected there a strong fort called 
Benaster, and jiresseel the city veuy cleisely. Having, 
after seam' delay, arrived with a considerable rcintorce- 
nient, he* (djlige'd the enemy to i*ais(' the siege*, but was 
c'omjdete'ly ri'inilsed in an attack on the garrison ; and 
it w’as imt till after repeated assaults that he wais able to 
drive the'in from tlu'ir fortress, and finally establish the 
I’ortugu e'se* supi e* in ae-y. 

The vicei'oy again resumed his jilans of distant con- 
quf'st, blit was ballled in two succe'ssive attempts upon 
Aden, then the chief emporium of the Red Sea. At 
length he eijuipjied a great armament to achieve the 
most favourite oliject of his ambition. With 1500 Eu¬ 
ropean and 000 Asiatic troops lie sailed against Ormuz, 
where his strengtli Avas considered so formidable, that 
the king did not venture to oppose liis demand for per¬ 
mission to erect a fort. Having performed this task 
with his usual diligence, he forthwith suggested the 
groat convenience of transporting to this station all the 
cannon in the city. The unfortunate monarch, conscious 
of tne state to which he was reduced, felt it no longer 
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possible to refuse even tliis reijuest, and the cole])rated 
Ormuz beeaine completely a l^ortuguese establishment; 
a trium])h which left the ambitious commander hardly 
any thing to wisli in that part of the world, where he 
had firmly ( stablished the flag of his country. 

But this l)]‘illiant career was approaching to its close. 
Albuquerque was now somewhat advanced in years, and 
his constitution, exhausted by so many toils, began to 
exhibit symjitoins of decay. Finding his health in an 
infirm stat(‘, he became anxious to revisit Goa ; and as 
he passed along the coast of Cambay, tidings arrived 
which struck him to tin* heart. A new flc'cd had been 
sent out, and Lope Soarez, the name of all otluu’s which 
h<‘ most detested, not only commanded it, but was ap¬ 
pointed to siipers(‘de liini as Governor of India. New 
officers were nominated to the princijKil vess('Is and forts, 
—all of them known to be most hostile to his interest. 
His power and influence, he felt, were at an (‘ud. The 
Portuguese writei's, always silent on every thing which 
might affi'ct the credit of their sovereign, give no hint 
of the motives that induced him to cast off* so suddenly 
the man who had conquered for him a great empire. 
European counsellors, it may be presumed, possessed the 
ear of the monarch, and might whisper that the viceroy 
was becoming too great to continue a subject. There 
was not evc'ii a letter or any other mark of honour to 
soften this deep disgrace. 

A death-blow was iiow given to this great leader, 
who no longer wished to live. Amid his agonies, it was 
suggested to him that the attachment of his adherents 
was so devoted as might enable him to defy the mandate 
of an ungrateful master, and still remain ruler of the 
Indian Seas, His mind scicms to have opejied for a mo¬ 
ment to the temptation; but he finally repelled it, and 
sought only in the grave a refuge for his wounded pride 
and honour. Violently agitated, refusing food and re¬ 
freshment, and calling every hour for death, he could 
not be long of finding it. As his end approached, he 
was persuaded to write a short letter to the king in 
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favour of his son, expressed in the following proud hut 
pathetic terms :—“ Senor,—This is the last lett(;r which, 
ill the agonies of death, I write to your Highness, of the 
many which 1 have written during the long period of 
my life, when I had the satisfaction of serving you. In 
your kiiigdoiii 1 hav(‘ a son, hy name Braz de Allm- 
(jueTque, whom I entreat your Highness to favour as my 
services may merit. As for the affairs of India, they 
will s])eak for themselves and forme.’’ Feeling that he 
must die Ixd’ore reaching (loa, liis mind became tranquil¬ 
lized ; he ascribed the present change to the ordination 
of Providence, and turned all his thoughts to that otlier 
world on which lie was about to enter. A light liarge 
sent bedore him l)rought out the vicar-general, who ad¬ 
ministered to him the sacraments of the church ; and on 
tile morning of the 1 Gth December 1515 he ex])ired. He 
^va,s carried in jiomp to the shore, where his funeral was 
c(d<'bratt‘d by the tears both of his own countrymen and 
of the natives, whose hearts he liad comj>letely attached 
to him. Thus died Alphonso d’Albuqiierque, who stood 
foremost among his countrymen, and ranks with the 
greatest naval commanders of modern Euro])e. 

At his death the Portuguese empire in the East, so 
ivcently founded, had reached its utmost limits. Only 
a lew jioints on the remoter coast of Africa, and two or 
tin ee settlements on the shore of Coromandel, w ere after- 
w ards added to it. ddieir dominion, according to the boast 
(*f tludr historian Faria y Sousa, stretched Torn the Cajie 
of Good Hope to the frontier of China, and conqirehend- 
c‘d a coast 12,000 miles in extent. It is impossible how¬ 
ever not to ohserve that this is somewhat of an empty 
boast, since over this immense space there w^'re not per¬ 
haps more than thirty factories established,—and the 
nc'arest of them sejiarated hy upw'ards of a thousand 
inih'S. In many, pc'rhaps in most cases, they possessed 
not a spot of grruiid beyond the w^alls of tlu‘ fortress. 
Their real sovereignty was on the ocean, wdiere their ships, 
arnu'd and manned in a manner superior to those of the 
nati^ e powers, were victorious in almost every encounter. 
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Tliis species of government, with the exclusive commerce 
betwec'ii Euro})e and India, they retained for upwards 
of a century. TJieir history, during this period, consists 
chiefly of the strugghvs to maintain their ground against 
th(‘ natives, wliom tl)eir domineering, bigoted, and per- 
S(‘Ciiting s])irit, soon insj)ired with tlie bitterc'st emnity. 
These contests, wliidi usually ended in tlu' re]mlse of 
the latter, and in the two parties being rejdaeed in their 
wonted position, are too monotonous to justify a detailed 
narrative. One or two of them, howeve r, we're so me- 
inoi’able as to deserve to he lu're' re'corded. 

In ir).‘d(), IVuno da Cunha, them governor-general, ed)- 
tained pi'rmission to erect a fort at the' important city of 
Din, ill a situatie)n highly favourable for trade, ))ut wliich 
brought his jie'ople* in contact with the jiowe'rful king¬ 
doms of Cambay and Giizerat. Baelur, ru 1 ei* ol’ the former 
of these' nations, whe) at first welceimed their apj)roach, 
soon began to view them with jealousy. In a visit that 
he jiaid to the settlenu'nt a scuffle ensued, in wliich ho 
himself was killed, while the commandant and sevc'ral 
otlu'r Kuro])ean chiefs shared the same fate. Sylveira, 
W'ho succeeded to the charge, made the greatest eff orts to 
justify tlu; conduct of his countrymen in the eyes of the 
natives, and ajipeared at first to have snccec'ded ; yet 
there' still remained a leaven of discord. Iffiis was strongly 
fomented by Ivhojah Zofar, a Moorish chief, who had at 
first embraced with ap])arent zeal the cause of the l^jr- 
tuguese, but afterwards became their bitte'rc'st enemy. 
Through him a great force was levied in (iuze rat, witli 
which Solyman Pasha, tlujgovernor of Cairo, was ordered 
by the Grand Seignior to co-o|)erate. This officc'r sailed 
from Suez with seventy galhys, having on hoard 7000 
of the best Turkish soldiers, and a superb train of artil¬ 
lery. Tie was joined on his arrival liy upwards of 20,000 
troops of Guzerat, and early in Septemhi'r 1530 laid 
close siege to the Portuguese fort. Sylveira had only COO 
men, many of wdiom were sickly; and in (consequence 
of an interregnum in the general government, occasion¬ 
ed by the appointment of Garcia de Noronha to supersede 
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Niino da Cunha, no succours were received from Goa. 
lie, howev(‘r, prepared for resistance with the utmost 
vigour ; and the siege which he sustained is considered 
one of th(‘ most memorahle in the annals of lV)rtuguese 
dominat ion in Asia. Exploits of tlu' most daring valour 
were achieved, the. women vying with the other sex in 
couragt' and enthusiasm. JJonna, Isabella de Vega as¬ 
sembled the females within the fort, and, rc'prcsenting 
that all the men were required to bear arms against the 
enemy, iudueed them to undertake the laborious task of 
rej)airing the works shattered bj’ the incessant fire of the 
Ijattc'i’ies. Ann Fc'rnandez, lady to a physician, ran from 
post to ])Ost, (‘VC'U while the assault was hottest, cheering 
and encouraging the soldiers ; and her son falling in one 
of tlu‘ attacks, she carried away his l)ody,then returned 
to the scene of combat, and nunained till the close, when 
she wemt to perform his obsequit's. 

ITiider the im])ulse of tliis high feeling, the enemy 
were defeated in successive attem])ts, made during several 
weeks, t(» c/irrv the fortress l)y storm. The garrison, how¬ 
ever, who sutferc'd in each attack, were at length reduced 
to less than half their original number, and these so ex- 
hausted that they could ill continue such severe exer¬ 
tions. Th{‘ Ix'sic'gers, wearied out and exasperated with 
the leiiglh and obstinacy of the defence, detcuanined to 
niak(‘ oiu' grand and desperate effort. They first began 
by ithdrau'ing their galleys, as if intending to raise 
the sieg(‘, then <at midnight suddenly returned, and im- 
niediately apjdied scaling-ladders to the sea-Avall. The 
garrison were instantly roused, aJid Jiastened to meet the 
attack ; but tlu* others ])crsevered with such fury, that 
they at length fi)rced an entrance into one of the prin- 
pal bulwarks. They were rejiuLsed by an almost ])re- 
tc'rnatural valour, and are reported to have had 1500 men 
killed and wounded in the assault. But after so long 
and des])crate a <‘onflict, the Bortugues(‘ had not above 
forty soldiei’s fit for duty ; Syhudra was already o])press- 
ed by th(‘ most gloomy apprehensions, when, to his joy¬ 
ful s’ir])rise, he found that the besiegers luid made their 
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last effort. Solyman, not aware, it may be presumed, 
of the desperate situation of his adversaiy, weight'd 
anchor on the 5th Novemher, and set sail for Egypt with 
all his fleet. 

Khojah Zofar, who continued to retain the supreme 
sway in Giizt'rat, still clierished the most inveterate ran¬ 
cour against tlu' Portuguese. Seven years after the 
])eriod now mejitioned, he assemhled an army nearly as 
large as the former, and invested the castle of Diu, de¬ 
fended l)y Don Juan Masearenhas with a garrison of only 
210 men. With this sh'iuh'r force tlie governor most 
stoutly and gallantly maintained his ])Ost, kee})ing up a 
very destructive fire on the hesii'gers. Phe King of 
Cainhay, who had come in the firm exjiectation of wit¬ 
nessing the fall of the casth', was so alarmed by a hall 
which penetrated his tent and killed an officer at his 
sid(', that he (k'])arted, leaving his generals to prosecute 
the siege. Zofar, soon after, liad his head carri('d off by a 
cannon-shot; hut his son, Rumi Khan, inherited his 
daring s|)irit as well as his enmity to Christians. Not¬ 
withstanding the valour \vith wdiich the besieged re- 
])ulsed every assault, tlieir numhers were gradually thin¬ 
ned, and they began to suffer the extremities of famine. 
At length Alvaro de Castro brought a reinforcement of 
400 men ; hut tlu'Se troops, liaving insisted on being led 
out against the enemy, were drivt'n hack after suffering 
great loss. In October 1545, however, the new vice¬ 
roy, Don Juan dc Castro, one of the ablest and most 
distinguished of the IVrtuguese oflicers, arrived; and 
having a powerful arinaineiit, he considered himself in 
a condition immediately to commence offensive opera¬ 
tions. lie broke through the entiny’s intrenchments, 
obliged them to give battle, and di'ove them, with prodi¬ 
gious slaughter, into the city. Thence they again sallied 
to the amount of flOOO, whom Do Castro totally routc'd, 
and entering along with them, was soon master of Diu ; 
but he stained his glory by giving it up to indiscriminate 
plunder and massacre. Returning to Goa on the 11th 
April 1546, he made a most splendid triumphal entr}’, 
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with h<an(ls of music, his head crowned with laurel, and 
tlie royal standard of Cambay dragged behind him. The 
streets were hung with silk, and resounded with accla¬ 
mations. Queen Catherine, howev^cr, on receiving the 
account of this ostenhitioiis procession, is said to have 
remarked, tliat the governor had indeed conquered like 
a Christiiin, ])ut had triumphed like a pagan. 

De Castro held the office of viceroy only from 1545 to 
1548, during which time he established a liigh reputa¬ 
tion, and made the Poi*tugnese nanu' dreaded on all 
the coasts of India, lie ap])ears to have becai zealous in 
the service of his country, and singularly disinterested ; 
since, after holding the government during the |)eriod 
we have mentioned over this rich province, he died in 
extreme poverty. But the dreadful barbarities of which 
he was guilty, though they do not seem to have shocked 
the historians of his own country, must tarnish his fame 
in the view of all nations possessing more humane feel¬ 
ings. 

The most critical situation in which the Portuguese 
settlements wei-e ever })laced was in 1570, during the 
govcniment of Don Luis de Ataide. Adel Khan and 
Kizam-nl-^lulk, two distinguished officers under the 
Mogul, fornu'd ,an alliance with the zamorin ; uniting 
with the firm resolution to cx])el this foreign pt'ople from 
the shores of India. The siege of Goa, considered the most 
important enterprise, was undertaken l)y the former, 
whocolL'cted for this purpose his whole force, estimated 
at 100,000 men, and commanded it in ])erson. His 
army s])cnt eight days in defiling through the Ghauts ; 
after which, being encamped in tents ranged in straight 
lines, in that r(‘gular and magnificent order observed ])y 
the Mogul soldiers, it presented the appearance of a 
handsome and spacious city. The viceroy was a]q)a- 
rently taken by surprise, not having in Goa above 700 
troops, with 18no monks and armed slaves. By stop¬ 
ping a fleet about to sail for Europe, he might have ob¬ 
tained a reinforcement of 400 men; hut he intrepidly 
rejected this resource, on account of the inconvenience 
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which would be occasioned at home by the vessels not 
arriving ; he was also, porhaj)s, ambitious to show that he 
could delend the towji witli only its own gan*ison, and 
such soldiers as might be obtained from the neighbour¬ 
ing setthunents. The enemy began a series of most for¬ 
midable attacks, attempting to cross into the island. Don 
Luis, however, not only rcjnilsed them with success, 
but, on r(‘(‘eiving some reinforcements, made rejx'ated 
salli(‘s into tludr (quarters, on which occasions his troops 
acted witli tludr usual courage and barbarity. Having 
killed numbers of the natives, the soldiers sent, into the 
city cart-loads of heads, to alford to the ])eoph* the siivagc^ 
encouragement dc'rivtMl from this s])ectacle. At the (Uid 
of two months Adel Khan Ingan to d(‘s])air 5 and even 
opened a correspondence with the governor ; but as each 
])arty" not only conceakxl his wish for a termination of 
the si(‘ge, but iissuimal an air of haughty (hdiance, the 
negotiation made very slow jirogress. Ataide rec(‘iv(*d 
various accessions, pailicularly one of 1/500 men from 
the Moluccas, and was thereby rendered so strong, 
that the enemy could S(!arcely cherish any^ bo])e of suc¬ 
cess. Thc‘ Mongolian general, however, obsiTving a. point 
which, from conhdence in its natural strengtli, had been 
less carefully fortihtxl, resolved on a desperate attem])t 
to effect a pLssage. On the 1/lth A])ril, Solyman Aga, 
captain of the guards, made an attack so sudden and 
vigorous, that, in sj)ite of the nujst resoliib* resistance, 
part of his troops forced their way into the island ; but 
the Portuguese soon mustered their forty's, and, <'ift(‘r a 
brisk conflict, drove back or cut in jueces the whole of 
the assailants. Adel Khan, who viewu'd from the op])osite 
bank this obstinate cngageimnt and the discomfiture of 
his troops, was (xpially enraged and dislu^artcmed. From 
this time all his operations were conducted in a languish¬ 
ing manner; yet his pride induci d him to pc'rsevere 
several montlis longer, till, about the end of August, he 
struck his tents, and withdrew from before the city, after 
sustaining during the siege a loss of 12,000 men. 

Meantime Nizam-ul-Mulk, in fulhlinent of liis part 
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of the stipulation, advanced with an army equally formid¬ 
able against Cliaul, tlien a settlement of considerable 
importance near Bombay. The dcdeuce of this place 
appeared still more lio])eless, it bi*ing situated entirely 
on the continent, and defended only l)y a single wall, 
with a fort little sn{)erior to a common house. The go- 
vernor-genei'al was therefore advdsed to withdraw liis 
ti-oops without any attempt at resistanet* ; but he formed a 
resol ution mort^ w ()rth y of him, and Luis Frey re d’Andrada 
tile commander of the town, having Iiad his garrison 
augmented to 2000 men, undertook to snjqdy all defi¬ 
ciencies by his valour and genius. After some unsuc¬ 
cessful attemtits to carry the place by a coup de 7uainy 
the enemy 0[)ened a regular battmy of not less than 
seventy cannon. At the end of a month the town had 
suffered considerable injury, the wall was entirely beaten 
dovvm, and th(‘ assailants w(u-e attacking house after 
Jiouse. Fach mansion, however, Avas in its turn converted 
into a s[)ecies of fortress, and defemh'd with the \itmost 
obstinacy. 'Jdie Moors, attemjiting a gemu’al assault, 
])enetrated the city at different jioints, but were evoiy 
where comjihdely drivaui out. In one house that the Por¬ 
tuguese found tlimnselves obliged to evacuate, thiy lodged 
a mine, which unfortunately sjiringing before they left it, 
killed forty-two of their number. Another dwelling 
was defended six w(ad<s, and a third during a whole 
month, in tlie beginning of June, after the siege had 
continued m^arly half a year, and many thousands of 
the nativa^s liad jierislied, some overtures were made 
for ail accommodation, but without any result. The 
liizam then renewed the attack with greater vigour 
than ever, and carried successively the monastery of St 
Dominic, the houses of J^uno Alvarez and of (lonzalo 
Menesez. But this progress was too slow to fulfil his 
object, though it encouraged him to attempt one despe¬ 
rate assault. O” the 2Dth June, the whole army rushed 
forward with ba/baroue shouts against the ruined works, 
on Avhich the small body of Portuguese had taken their 
Stan The artillery in full play alternately illumined 
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the sky and wrapped it in darkness. The shock was 
tcrribl(5; the enemy planted their colours on several of 
the remaining bulwarks, and seemed repeatedly on the 
eve of obtaining full possession of the city; but the 
valour and discipline of the Europeans were in the end 
triumphant. The M ongolian general, after continuing the 
attack till night, drew off his army, and soon after opened 
a negotiation, which termmated in a league offensive 
and defensive. 

The zamorin manifested little zeal to fulfil his part in 
the grand alliance. lnd(‘ed, on seeing tlie Portuguese 
hard pressed by the two other confederates, he offered, 
on certain conditions, to withdraw from it altogether, 
and conclude a separate treaty. But the pride of Ataide 
disdained, even in this extreme peril, to purchase peace 
by any humiliating concession ; he defied the monarches 
power ; trusting to his own talent, and tin? bravery of 
his countrymen, to extricate him from every difficulty. 
The zamorhi then sent some small aid to the nizam, and 
afterwards laid siege to Chale, a fort about two miles 
from Calicut. But tliis place being’ defended with the 
usual vigour, and its garrison reinforced, he was obliged 
to withdraw ; hence this formidable combination, which 
had comprehended the greatest powers of Southern 
India, was, hy the conduct of the governor and the 
courage of his troops, entirely dissolved. 

By these and other achievements, the subjects of Por¬ 
tugal, during the whole of the sixteenth century, main¬ 
tained their possessions on the coasts, and their supremacy 
in the seas of India. Even after tlieir military enter¬ 
prise relaxed, the high name wliicli tliey had established 
deterred the natives from any attempt to shake off 
tlie yoke. But about the year 1600 a new enemy ap¬ 
peared, much more fonnidaldc than any power which 
they had yet encountered in that quarter of the globe. 
The Dutch,driven to desperation by the tyranny of Philip 
II., had revolted against Spain, and after a long, hard, 
and glorious struggle, raised themselves to the rank of an 
independent republic. Even before the neighbouring 
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states fully recognised them in this character, they had 
gaijied tJie reputation of being* the first naval power 
in Eiiro])e. Owhig to the narrow extent of tlieir terri¬ 
tory, they themselves, as well as the multitude of refu¬ 
gees who found among them the enjo}^inent of civil and 
religious li])erty, were induced to si‘ek on the ocean the 
means of subsisttaiee and wealth. The happy situation 
of tlieir coasts, both for commerce and fishery, liad al¬ 
ready led to considerable progress in these bi'anelies of 
industry, whiedi now attaiiu'd a magnitude Ixribre unex¬ 
ampled in modern times. After embarking so deeply in 
these juirsuits, tlu ir attention could not tad to he at¬ 
tracted by the trarle of India, to which has always been 
lussigned an overrated imjiortance. Tlu'y were not, how¬ 
ever, yet prepared to encounter tlu^ naval armaments of 
Spain and J^ortugal, which giumled with the most jeal¬ 
ous care all tlu; ajiproaches to the Eastern Seas, d'liey 
were hencc‘ induced to attempt a passage by the noi'tli of 
Asia, which the imperfect knowledge then poss<-‘S8ed re- 
spectmg the extent of that continent, and the character 
of its Arctic shores, led mariners to regard as not imprac¬ 
ticable. d’hree successive expeditions were accordingly 
sent, chiefly under tiie command of Barentz ; in the last 
of which the people were obliged to winter on the 
di’cary shores of Nova Zembla ; but they failed altogether 
in their hope of discovering a north-east passage, which, 
if it does at all exist, must, it was found, be too difficult 
to be ever productive of miy practical utility. 

They now felt the imjiossibility of rivalling the Por- 
tugiu!se by any other route than that round the Cape 
of Good Id ope ; and their courage and resources having 
been augmented in the course of a successful struggle for 
liberty, they no longer hesitated to brave all the dange rs 
of this undertaking. The necessary information was ob¬ 
tained through Cornelius Iloutman, who collected it 
during a long residence at Lisbon. The jealous govern¬ 
ment there, displeased with his active and ddigent in¬ 
quiries, threw him into prison, whence he was liberated 
only on the payment of a considerable ransom. But by 
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his instnictioTis the Dutch in tlirec months ('(|uip].)ed a 
squadron of four vesscils, well armed and })rovided witli 
the materials of trade. Houtinan set mit in the autuirm 
of and after a tedious voyage, witlioiit liowevcr 

encounterini;' any im])ortant o])position or ohs'tnietion, 
arrived of}'li'iiiiiun in the island of Java, lie was at 
fiivt extremely well treated^ hut afterwards^ seemingly 
tliroiiyli Jiisowri r.ashness and viohuiee, heeanic involved 
in a quaiTel na'th tlie kin,i^, Avas tlironm into prison, and 
o])hiin('d releas(^ only hy saerificing jvirt ol‘ his mvest- 
meiit. Jl(‘ then elVeet(‘d a, safe iH'turn to Europe, where 
he was received with tlu‘ highest exultation, having 
evinced the praetieahility of a heed finding its way with¬ 
out molc'station 1‘rom tlie enemy, to those rt'Uiote and 
o]nilent shores. Th(‘ origiiml coin})anv, augmented hy 
one more n'cimtly form(‘d, sent out eaiiy in 1599 no 
fewer tlam eight ships under tlie joint command of lloiit- 
Tuan and Van IVeck. 'Idiey rejwlual tiie coasts of Suma¬ 
tra and Java, where tiny earriial on a successful traffic; 
and at length the second of the.sc' offictrs rcdunied to 
Amsterdam Avith four of the vessels kiden with spices 
mid other Aailuahle commodities. 

Jdiis favouraldc heginning encouraged the Hollanders 
to j)rosecuk* tin* Indian trade with the utmost activity. 
Several new eoinj)anies were* esUihlislied, without being 
invested with any exclusive privilc'ges, or apparently ac¬ 
tuated hy any hostile rivalry : and thus inutuahy aiding 
and eo-operatmg with t'aeh other, tlu'y soon raisc'd this 
branch of commerce to tlu' highest ]jrosp(‘i-ity. In lf>(X), 
not five years after the first of their s<|uadrons had sailed 
round the Cape, they sent out forty vessels hearing 
from 400 to 000 tons ; and, hy tlieir suj)ei'ior diligence 
and punctuality, had almost comjili tely supjilanted the 
Portuguese in the spicc-market. Hithmlo tliey had 
studiously shunned any mterference with that jieople, 
selecting the spots not occupied liy tlu'm ; while the 
latter st‘ein not to have veiitun d on any violent mea¬ 
sures to enforce their monopoly. However, as they 
became stronger, they begmi to form s^diemes for tho 
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expulsion of their rivals. They studied hy every art to 
foiueiit the diseoutviit of the natives, wlio had tlieinselves 
heguii to ohserv(‘ tliat the PoHuufuesc were more intent 
on conquest tliaii (‘(annieree, and who were besi(]es dis¬ 
gusted v'itij the liarsli means employed for inducing 
them to renounce the Mohammedan faith. Imj)elled 
hy thi'se motives, /he Mnlays at Achcen, nided hy some 
Dutch yoliiutcvrs, surjmised the fort which the subjects 
of Portugal liad ereetcsl in the hay, and made a general 
massacre' of tin* gari-ison. They were <lepriv('d in a simi¬ 
lar manner of .si'veral stations on the Molucca Islands; 
losing in this way some im])ortant seats of trade*, wliile 
tliose of tile Hollanders were continually extended. 

' ]^hili]> Jl., who, on the death of Don Sebastian, had 
seized the crown of Portugal, felt highly indignant at 
finding his ])eoj»le ('xjx'lled from those valuable posses¬ 
sions hy the arms of a rebellious ju'ovincc, which his 
own oppT'(’ssi<:ui liad driven into rt'sistanct*, and in fact 
raised to its prc'sent maritime greatness. Having leai'iied 
that the Dutch l^Iast Indiamcn w(n*e (.'xpected home, ho 
fitted out an armament of thirty ships, mostly of a large 
size, and sent tliem to intt'rcept the fleet. Near the 
Ca])e de Vei’di* Islands, this squadron met eight of their 
vessels going out under the command of Spilhergen ; 
hut the latter, by their bravery and skilful mameuvres, 
succeed('d in lieating off the assailants, and made their 
way to India without any serious loss. From this time 
Philip seems to have given up every attempt to contend 
at sea with this rising peo])le, and directed all his efforts, 
tlioiigli without elfect, to subjugate them by military 
force. He satisfied himself with issuing proelamations, 
proliihitiiig them, under the severest penalties, from 
trading in any of the Spanish possessions. The Portu¬ 
guese in India, aided hy his subjects from the Philip¬ 
pines, still ke])t up a harassing piratical warfare, to 
which the Dutch determined to put a stop hy wresting 
from their antagoTiists all the remaining settlements in 
the Spice Islands, In 1 G 05 they reinforced their fleets 
with nineteen fresh vessels, having on board two thou* 
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sand veteran soldiers. They then invested, and succes¬ 
sively reduced, all the forts which their opponents had 
erected in the islands of Ainhoyna and Tidor, capturing 
tlic shi])j)ing- wliich lay under their protection, and finally 
lading tlieir own witli valliable spices. Idle supremacy 
of tlic Dutch in tli(^ Indian Seas was thus fully (esta¬ 
blished. 

To complete tliis triumph, the Admiral Matelief sailed 
against Malacca, which the Portuguese had made the 
capital ot* their possessions In the more eastern parts. 
Tlie plac(‘, how(W('r, was so well preyjared for defence, 
that, after several weeks spent in tlu' most vigorous 
efforts, he gave ii}) the attcni]it. Put what was his sur¬ 
prise', wluui on reaching AiuIkwiki he was saluted with 
a heavy fire, and saw the Spanish flag flying on the walls 
of the castle ! This revolution had been effected by a 
naval force from the Philippines, whieli, taking advan¬ 
tage of Ivis alisence, had sailed to those iinpoi'tant islands, 
and finding tlnan almost defenceless, completely reduced 
them. IMatelief was at first a little disconcerted; but, 
cneouraged hy the valour of his men, he landed, attack¬ 
ed the fortress, and carried it hy storm, making, as was 
too common, a general massacre of the unfortunate gar¬ 
rison. Inspirited hy this success, he proceedc'd against the 
other settlements, and in tAvo months l)ronght all of them 
again under the dominion of the United Provinces. 

The Dutch were wsoon afterwards iuduced to form a 
sottleiw'nt in the island of Ceylon ; an e:x])edition was 
sent thither in 1G05, under the command of De Wcert, 
who was at first favourably received. Having, how¬ 
ever, not only violated a sialemn engagement in the first 
instanci. hut afterwards, avIk'U he AV(‘nt to court, con¬ 
ducted liimsclf witli the hauteur which liis eountry- 
mon had now generally assumc'd, he was seized, and 
struck dead with a scimitar. Ilis brave companions, 
who attempted with unef|ual strength to avenge Ids 
loss, only sliared his fate. The tragical issue of this ad¬ 
venture did not discourage Borth the governor-general, 
who imputed the disaster of De Wcert solely to his 
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rash and culpable violence, from sending a fresh arma- 
nu'nt under Marcelliis Boschkoiiveur, an officer of dis- 
tinguislKul talent and address. He arrived at the critical 
monient when the Portuguese were advancing from their 
princ!j)al settlement at Columbo in such force against 
Candy, that the rajah scarcely hop(.‘d to be able to resist 
them. The Dutch commander, however, both by direct¬ 
ing tile operations of the Candians, and by affording to 
them the aid of liis own trooyis, gaincal for them a com¬ 
plete victory. The power of their rivals was thus hum¬ 
bled, while th(‘y themselves ohtaim'd from the grateful 
inonareh am])le liberty to form an establishment on the 
most advantag(‘Oiis footing. Put it was not till 1056, 
after a long and bhtody struggle, that they gained the 
com])let(‘ mastery over tlnfr compef itoi-s. In that year 
Columbo surrendered, after a si(‘ge of seven months, 
and the Portuguese Avere completely (‘xpelled from Cey¬ 
lon. We neserve for the chapter on the English Settle¬ 
ments in India an account of the contest in which the 
Hollanders were involvaul with onr countrymen, and the 
means that they used to thwart their success. Having 
ol)taii!e{l the eoinpleto command of the Oriental Islands, 
they determined to build a city which might become 
tlie capital of their Asiatic conquests, and the centre of 
all their ])olitieal and eoinmereial trimsactions. They 
fixed n]H)n a s])ot near the western extremity of the 
north coast of Java,—a viTy haj>py situation, command¬ 
ing the route' to the Spice' Islands, and enjoying an easy 
comninnieation with Sumatra, Borneo, and Ceh'hes. 
H aving overcome the resistance of the native powers, 
they founded a city which, being named Babrvia, from the 
ancient appellation of their country, was subsequently 
rendered by them a great and flourishing station. Euro¬ 
peans, however, suffer severely from its climate, the 
evils of whic'h are in creased by canals drawn round the 
j)lace and even thi-nigh its very streets, exhaling in that 
tro[)ieal climate the most pernicious vapours. 

The Dutch made repeated efforts to drive the Portu¬ 
guese from Malacca, the capital of their possessions in 
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that quarter of India. At length, in 1640 , after encoun¬ 
tering an ()l)stinate resistance', they etfe'ctc'd their object, 
and they then ])e(!aine complete masters of the Eastern 
Islands and Sc'as, with the exception of some settlements 
made' by the Englisli on the coast of Sumatra, But as 
they nev('r formed any im])ortant or extensive establish¬ 
ment on the continent of India, to which this volume 
specially relate's, we have not thought it necessary to give 
more than a short summary of tlu'ir oriental e'arcer. 

In tJie weste rn j)rovinces the Portuguese found them¬ 
selves chiefly O]q)osed by the English, and they soon, es 
will hereaftt'r appear, found the contest very unequal. 
Notwithstanding the'ir iiiHuence with the Mogul, they 
were graduall}^ sup]»lante*d at Surat and the' other ports 
of Guzerat by the su])erior power and poliey e>f their new 
rivals. An expedition, jointly undertaken by onr couii- 
trynn^n and Shah Abbas, king of Persia, de])riv(al them 
ot Ormuz ; while tin* Imam of Muscat, seconded by the 
natives, expelled them from most of their possessions on 
the coast of* Afj'ica. They were thus stripped of their 
vast dominions almost as rapidly as tiny Jiad acquired 
them ; and now Goa and Mozambique, in a very decav(‘d 
condition, form nearl y the sole remnant of that proud 
empire which tormcrly extended over so great a part of 
the eastern Avorld. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Early English Voyages and Settlements, 

Importance aJwayp attached to Indian Trade—Mission by Alfred— 
Tlie English attempt to penetrate to India by the North-East, 
and through Russia—By the North-West—Voyage of Drake—Of 
Cavendish—Newbery and Fitch, by way of Aleppo and Ormuz— 
Fitch "Visits many Parts of India—I’irst English Voyage by the 
Cape—Its Disasters—An Association formed—Voyage of Lan¬ 
caster— IVliddietoxi—JMichelborne—Keeling andOtliers — Sharpey 

_Loss of his Vessel—Sir Henry Middleton—His Adventures tit 

Surat—lIij)pc)U—Settlements on Coromandel—Saris—Profits of 
the Trade—(,)uarrels with the Dutch—Mawssacrc at Amboyna—■ 
Aequisiti(*n of Bombay—Settlements on the Coromandel Coast— 
In Bengal—Disputes with the Mogul—Company begin to form 
Plans of Conquest. 

Fkom the first da^Ti of maritime enterprise and adven¬ 
ture in Britain, the trade of India was contemplated as 
its grandest object,—the chief fountain of commercial 
wa'alth. Into the sanguine coneejitions fonned on this 
subject there entered, no doubt, a coiisideralilc degree of 
illusion. A more enlightened school of political econo¬ 
my seems to have demonstrat(‘d, that agriculture and 
manufactures open more copious sources of prosperity 
than trathc of any description ; that the home trade, 
from its quick returns, is more productive than the 
foreign ; and the intercourse between closely contiguous 
countries more valuable than that with distant regions. 
A commerce, t)j<. . eforc, of which the market is at the 
opposite extremity of the gdobe, can never do more than 
employ tlie surplus capital of a community already 
’wea\ tAiexe were ciTcumstancea w\i\c\\, cveik 

von. 1 , 1 
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that early stage of mercantile s])ecu]ation, threw a pecu- 
li.'ir lustre on tljc trade of India. Tlic staple articles 
consisted of finer and richer fabrics than any that had 
yet been produetal in the West; and, besides, there were 
diamonds, pearls, jewels the most beautiful and bril¬ 
liant, and spices tlie most fragrant and grat('ful to the 
senses. Tiie great scale, too, on which o])erations were 
conducted, and the. larg(‘ fortunes occasionally made, 
gave to this traliic a character of grandeur not belonging 
to the smaller transactions which took place Avithin the 
limits of hiurope. Even tlie mysterious remoteness of the 
regions that were to be the theatre of this intercourse,— 
the train of adventure and uncertainty through which 
they M'crc' to be reached,—heightened thcdr attraction, 
and AV(?re altogether congenial to the spirit of that bold 
and enterprising age. 

It may be ])ro])er here to observe, that some record 
exists of a voyage from England to India at a much 
earlier period. Hakluyt has quoted two passages from 
different chronicles by William of Malmesbury, in which 
it Is asseided that Khig Alfred, in the year 888, sent 
Sighelmus, bishop of Sherburn, into the East, that li(‘ 
might present gifts at the shrine of St Thomas. He is 
said to have ha]q)ily ])erformed this great undertaking, 
and to liave returned laden with gtans and rich spices, 
the ])roduce of that celel)rat(;d region. It is added that, 
at the time the chronicle Wiis writtim, some of these 
commodities were still preserved in tlui church of Sher¬ 
burn. Such a mission was worthy of that great monarch, 
Avhose vicAvs, far in advance of his age, were dou])tless 
more enlightened than those which the annalist here 
.ascribes to him. Hut it must be very difficult, from 
such meagre notices, to determine whether so very dis¬ 
tant a pilgrimage could at tliat period have been really 
performed. Without pronouncing it absolutely impos¬ 
sible, we may be allowed to suspect that he merely 
reacdied those eastern shores of the Mediterranean, to 
which Indian commodities have always, by some chan¬ 
nel or other, been conveyed in large cj[uantities. 
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Tlie reign of Edward VI., and more especially that of 
Elizabetl), formed the era at wliicli indiistiy and naval 
enterprise received that impulse which has since car¬ 
ried them to so unpi'ccedcnted a magnitude. Prior 
to this ])(n-iod Pritain was sur])assod in manufactures by 
the Flemings, in navigation by the Italians, and still 
more by tlie Spaniards iuid l*ortug'uese. Tlicse last, 
then her l)itterest enemies, she had seen, with grief and 
huniiliation, gain unrivalled glory by discovering a new 
passage to the East, and a new world in the West. 
They had thus almost complet<‘ly preoccuj)ied tlie ground 
of discovery and s(*ttlement, and were, moreover, pre- 
I)ared to defend it in the most vigorous manner against 
all who sliould attempt any ( iicroachment. The Eng¬ 
lish, therefore, in tlie new career on wliich they were 
ambitious to enter, had to encounter not only tlie dis¬ 
advantages of a long voyage, but the active opposition 
of the two gi’oatt'st powers who at that time claimed the 
dominion of the ocean. 

But the nation was not to he deterred hy such con¬ 
siderations. Nor was the ardour of discovery confined 
to merchants, whose estimates might have been more 
cautious and professional; it was fully shared hy courtiers, 
statesmen, and warriors. Under the aiisiiices of ElLza- 
beth there arose a lirighter gahixy of gTcat men, than 
iiad adorned any former period of English history. 'I'hey 
began, however, hy attempting to reaeli India by some 
new ])ath undiscovered by tlic Portuguese, and where 
there was no elwuice of coming in contact with those 
formidable rivals. The first effort was made on the 
northcTii coast of Asia ; luit, like that of the Dutch in an 
earlier age, it was founded on a most imperfect know¬ 
ledge both of the great extent of that continent and of 
its dreary and frozen boundaries. Tliis expedition, fitted 
out hy a company of merchant-adventurers, and com¬ 
manded by the gallant Sir Hugh Willoughby, with three 
well-appointed vessels, had a most disastrous issue. He 
was driven upon the coast of Lapland, where, in the course 
ci the ensuing winter, he and his crew perished by cold 
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and famine. Richard Chancelor, however, with one of 
the vessels, reached the Wliite Sea, and proceedc'd to 
Moscow, wliere he ojx'ned a communication with the 
court of Russia, then almost unknown in Western Eu¬ 
rope. Tlic adventurers having made several other un¬ 
successful attempts hy water in tliose high latitudes, 
conceived the idea of opening an int(‘reoursc with India 
across the Russian and Persi<an empires. They expended 
in vain much ca])ital and enter])rise in this arduous un¬ 
dertaking. Several of their agtuits penetratc'd across the 
Ca.sj)iaii into Persia, and even reached Bokhara, the 
cajutal of Independent Tartary. But at length they 
h('cam(‘ sensible that no commodities could pay the cost 
of such an immense circuit, both by land and sea, be¬ 
sides the hazards attendant on the conveyance through 
tlie tenatory of so many barharous nations. Even when 
tliis journey sliould pi-ove the most ]>rosperous, the goods 
could not 1)0 so cheaply carried as ])y the direct route 
across Persia and Syria to Aleppo. 

Tlie next attempt was made by tlie north-west passage, 
round the Aredic shores of America. I'liis continent 
was, at that early era, imagined to terminat(*, at a high 
latitude, in a ])oint or cape, the passing of which would 
enable the mariner to enter the South Sea, and n^aeh by 
a direct course the wealthy shores of India and Eastern 
Asia. Most intrepid, energetic, and jxa’severing efforts to 
effect this obj(‘ct were ma(k‘ by a siiccession of illustri¬ 
ous navigators,—CaJ)ot, FrobislcT, Davis, Hudson,—and 
the pursuit lias been continued down to llu' jiresent time. 
But though brilliant displays have been exhibited of 
courage and heroism, and striking views olitained of the 
shores and their rude inhabitants, every attempt to find 
a practiv able passiigc to India hy this route has ended in 
disapj)ointincnt. 

The abortive and even calamitous result of successive 
efforts to ])enetrate by the northern extremity of the 
great continents, or hy journeys overland, at length 
turned the attention of the English nation to the passage 
by the Cape of Good Hope, as tliat from wliich alone 
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any positive Lcncfit could be derived. The exclusive 
right, however, to this line of navigation was claimed by 
Philip IL, who had now sncceeded as King of Portugal; 
and the claim was somewhat in unison with the laws 
gencndly admitted in that age respecting distant dls- 
covciy. Tiic govc^rnment wiLS afraid of bringing itself 
into premature collision with the greatest monarch of 
the time ; while j^rivate and unarmed vessels, obliged to 
pass nc'ar the cojists of Portugal jib well as of her nume¬ 
rous settlements in x'Vfrica and India, and exposed to 
meet her shij)s continually passing and repavssing, could 
scarcely hope to escape her hostile attacks. 

Put as tlie views of British navigators expanded, and 
their country began to rise to the first nmk among mari- 
t-ime nations, a new path sugg(\sted itself, from which 
their haughty rivals would in vain seek to exclude them. 
Drake, after having served witli distinction in the West 
Indies and on the coast of Americii, conceived the design 
of penetrating into the South Sea. The wealth acquired 
in his former ex])editions was expended in fitting out five 
vessels, the larg(‘st not exceeding 100, and the smallest 
only 12 tons. He equipped them very completely, tak¬ 
ing on board rich furniture, fine specimens of British 
manufixetlire, and even a band of expert musicians. He 
prepared every means, in short, hy which he might 
dazzle and conciliate the natives of the unknowm re¬ 
gions u I’ieh he was about to explore. lie sailed from 
I^lymoiub on the 13th December 1577, and in August 
the following year he accomplished a passage through 
the Straits of Magellan. He then cruised for some months 
along the western coast of Spanish America, not hesitat¬ 
ing to appropriate some rich prizes that presented them¬ 
selves in the course of his voyage. Having obtained great 
wealth, though his fleet was reduced to a single vessel, 
he determined to attempt a return homeward by the 
north-west passag He sailed to the coast of California, 
of which he claimed the discovery, and called it New 
Albion; but finding his main object impracticable, he 
resoh jd to cross the Pacific, and proceed to Europe by 
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the Moluccas, lie steered directly through the ocean, 
pausing nowhere till he found himself among the Spice 
Islands, the valuable productions of which were tluai 
the subject of general interest in the West. The King 
of Ternate, who was in a state of hostility witli the Por¬ 
tuguese, gave a friendly reception to tlie English navi¬ 
gator, who first began that commerce with India which 
lias since been carrii d to so immense an extent. Having 
coasted along Java, he ]>roceeded to the Cape without 
touching at any part of the Asiatic continent. lie took 
in supplies at Sierra Jjt'omg and arrived at Plymouth on 
the 2(>th September loHO, after a voyage of two years 
and ten months. His arrival was hailed with tiie utmost 
exultation by his countrymen, who regarded so su(*- 
cessful a voyage as having raised to tlic liighest pitch the 
naval glory of the realm. The ([ueen, afttT some cau¬ 
tious delays, visited him on board liis vessel, and con¬ 
ferred on him the honour of knighthood. 

This brilliant career of Drake encouraged other com¬ 
manders to tread in his footsteps. Thomas Cavendish, 
a genthanan of (extensive projierty in Sulfolk, after 
having served his naval ap])iTntice'ship under Sir Kieliard 
Grenville, determined to sell his estate, and embark the 
produce in a voyage to tin; South Sea, and round the 
world. Having left Idymouth on the 21st July loHCi, 
he reached, early next year, the western coast of South 
America, and, lieing re.strained liy no very nice scruples, 
made a number of valuable jiri/a s. Stretching thence 
across the Pacific he touched at Giiahaii, one of tlu^ group 
to w'hich the Spaniards give the apjxdlation of Ladrones. 
He passed afterwards through the l^hiiippines, obsm*ving 
with surprise their extent and fertility, and holding 
communication with the natives, wlio expresst'd a decided 
preference of the English to the Spaniards, by whom these 
islands had been occupied. Sailing next through the 
Moluccas, and along the coasts of Eloris and Sumbawa, 
he opened a friendly correspondence with some of the 
princes of Java; and,following the course of Drake,reach¬ 
ed England in September 15BB, by the Cape of Good IIoi>e. 
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Notwithstanding the admiration excited by so many 
successful voyages, they were on too large a scale to be 
considered as models for commercial enterprise. Yet, 
invention being now employed to discover some more 
suitable cliannel of intercourse, a body of adventurers 
resolved Li])orj attempting one hitherto untried by Britons. 
They proposed to proceed up the Mediterranean,—land 
on the coast of Syria,—travel by way of Aleppo and 
Bagdad to tlie Persian Gulf,—and to sail thence by 
Ormuz, in order to reach the shores of Malabar. Mr 
Stevens, who had made a voyage in a l*ortuguese vessel 
to Goa, s(ait lioine a most favourable report of the ferti¬ 
lity of the region in which that city is placed, the 
opportunitii's it afforded for trade, and the liberality 
with which the ]>ort was opened to vessels of every 
nation. Jolin Nt'wbery and Ralph Fitch, the lending 
parties in tin's undertaking, were furnished with two 
letters, the first to the Mogul emperor Akbar, under the 
title of Zelabdim Echebar, king of Cambaya.^’ It 
solicited his kind offices to men who had come from a 
remote ])art of the world to trade in his dominions, pro¬ 
mising reei])rocal aid and kindness to his subjects. The 
other, to the K ing of China, was ex])ressed in nearly the 
same terms. The travellers set out early in 1588. 

Newbery’s letters from Alei)po and Bjigdad relate 
almost I'litirely to coinniercial subjects, lii regard to 
the latter j)lace, he complains tliat tlie sale of goods 
was very slow and difficult; though, had he been well 
provided witli money, he might have ol)tained abundance 
of valuable s]>iees at very reasonable rates. From Bag¬ 
dad he })roeeed(‘d to Bassora, and thence to Ormuz, where 
he was allowed at first to carry on husmess without 
mok;statioii. In six days, however, a charge was raised 
against the adventurers by Michael Stropeiie, an Italum, 
jealous of rivals in a trade which he himself had found 
very lucrative ; whertuipon both Newhery and his com¬ 
panion Fitch wfarrested and thrown into j)rison. The 
former writes in considerable dismay to his associates at 
Bassora, saying—“ It may be tliat they will cut our 
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throats, or keep us loiij? in prison,—God’s will he done.” 
They were soon sent to Goa ; hut iniinediatol y upon 
their arrival, after a tedious voyai’e, tlu‘v ibiiiid them¬ 
selves again in confinenu'ut. The }»riiiei])al ehavge ndated 
to Captain (Sir Franeis) Drake, who was stated to 
have fired two shots at a Portugues(‘ galh'<)ii lu ar ]\la- 
lacca. Newheiy professed total ignoraiiit* as to this 
transaction, which in fact could in im shajx* h(‘ brought 
home to him. lie r(‘ju*eseut('d h<ov unjust it w as, that 
while French, Flemings, (hi-mai'.s, Tn?hs, iVrsians, 
Muscovites,—all tin* nations of Knropc^ arul Asia,—wc'n* 
allowed fn'cly to n‘si(l(‘ and traffic at tloa, Ihiglishinen 
alone', should he thus harharonsly treateal. Ih* was, 
liowever, remaude<l to ])rhon ; hut, aftea* heing kept in 
durance' for about a. month, was set at liberty, having been 
reepired to sign a bond, amonnting to 2t)ft() ])ar(laos, not 
to quit the te)wn withemt jH'rmission. At the time of 
writing he had no incliuatiem to h'ave it, having taken a 
house in one' of the? ])rincij)al stre'cts, and finding- Iiis 
mercantile ti’ansactions ve'ry advantageous, lie* met with 
much friendship from Stevens, wdio had formerly he'e'n 
a student at Me'w Colh'ge', Oxfeml, anel had e'lite're'd the 
service of the Archhishoj) of Geea ; alse) from John Lin- 
scot or Linschote'ii, an intelligent Dutch navigator. 

According to the accounts given afterwards by Fitch, 
these favourable appearane'e's prove'd deiusixea They 
had many of their article's purloined, we're obliged to give 
large presents, and to spend much money in procuring 
sureties. Having, after areside'iice of five* months, made 
an a])peal to the ge)vernor, they receiveel a very sharp 
answer ; being told that they wemld he better sifted ere¬ 
long, and that there wais further matter against them. 
This reply gave occasion to a very se'rious alarm lest 
they should l)e made slaves, or, according to some hints 
that were dropped, be exposed to the strapado. They 
determined, while they yet enjoyed any measure of 
liberty, to effect their escape, and on the 5th April 1585 
fled out of the town. Proceeding into the interior of 
India they passed through Belgaum, where there was a 
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great marlvct for diamonds and other precious stones; 
and afterwards they arrived at the royal city of Be- 
japore. Here they saw all the pomp of Hindoo idolatry, 
the neighhonring woods being filled with numberless 
temples and idols. “ Some be like a cow, some like a 
monkey, somi’ like peacocks, and some like the devil.” 
Fitch, who is now the narrator, was struck with the 
majesty of the war-elephants, and the abundance of gold 
and silver. He ])roceeded to Golconda, which he describes 
as a fail and jilcasant city, the houses wxll built of brick 
mul timber, in a coiintry abounding with delicious fmits, 
and liaving in its vicinity rich diamond-mines. He 
heard of IMasulipatani as a great ]>ort enjoying a very 
extensive trathc. h'rom Golconda he struck northward 
through the Deccan till he reached Burliampoor, the 
ea])ita] of Chndeisli. He represents the country as sur- 
])rising] V f(‘rtiJe and ]) 0 ])iilous, though the houses were 
built only of earth and thatcli ; and in tlie rainy season, 
which now prevailed, the streets were rendered almost 
iin])assable l*y streams of water. He viewed with much 
surprise the matrimonial arrangennents of the Hindoos, 
seeing lioys of eight or ten married to girls of five or six ; 
and these unseemly unions being celebrated with extra¬ 
ordinary ])omj), th(‘ two parties riding through the streets 
“ very Irimly de cked, wdth great piping and playing.” 
He passed next through Mandoo, tlie former capital 
of Malw^‘^, w liich he descrihes as a very strong town built 
on a higli rock, which it had cost Akhar twelve years 
to reduce. 'Idn'iice he proceeded to Agra, a great and 
populous city, su])erior to London, w(dl built of stone, 
and having fair and large streets. Tlie emperor, how¬ 
ever, then resided at Fatcjioor, wdiich, according to 
him, was still larger though less handsome than the 
other. Being a place of decidedly inferior importance, 
it must have de rived this temporary greatness from being 
the r-sideuce of the court and camp of Akhar. The 
whole way betw'een these groat cities resembled a 
market, as full as though a man were still in a town.” 
He w^as struck by seeing the grandees conveyed in little 
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carts, carved and gilded, covered with silk or very hne 
cloth, and drawn hy two little hulls of the size of dogs. 
On the banks of the Jumna he had an o])|)ortunity of 
witnessing the various ceremonies and ahlutions per¬ 
formed l)y the Bramins. “ Tliey come to the water, and 
have a string about their necks made with great cere¬ 
monies, and lave up water with both their hands. Tlioiigli 
it be never so cold, they will wash tliemsclves in cold 
water. They pray in the water naked, ami dress tludr 
meat and eat it naked, and for their ])enance they lie Hat 
upon the earth, and rise up and turn theniscdves about 
thirty or forty times, and use to heave up tluar liands 
to the sun, and to kiss the earth witli tlieir arms and 
legs stretched along out. Their wives do come by ten, 
twenty, and thirty together, to tlie watcT-side singing, 
and tliere do wash themselves, and then use theii’ cere¬ 
monies.” He saw also a number of naked beggars, of 
whom great account was made. One in particular ap¬ 
peared “ a monster among the rest—his beard of enor¬ 
mous growth, his hair hanging more than half dowm 
his body, his nails two inches long; “ he would cut 
nothing from him, neither would he s]>eak ; he would 
not s])eak to the king.” The Bramins arc represented 
by Fitch, as also indeed hy modern writers, ;o be “ a 
crafty people, worse than the Jews.” 

On the dej)arture of the fugitives from Agra, William 
Leader, the jeweller of the party, remained in the ser¬ 
vice of Akbar, who allowed him a house, a horse, five 
slaves, and a regular pcaision. There must, therefore*, 
have been some communication held with that great 
monarcb, of which it is to be regretted the narrator 
has omitted all the particulars. 

From Agra the traveller went to Allahabad, which he 
calls Prage, a corru])tion of the name Prayaga, signifying 
the junction of rivers, and thcrt'fore specially a])})li(*d to 
the union of the Canges and Jumna. He descended the 
former of these streams to Benares, and viewed with 
wonder that grand scat of Hindoo commerce and super¬ 
stition, and the numerous and splendid temples with 
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which it was filled. He beheld the idolatries of this 
country on a still treater scale than before ; almost every 
place was tilled with idols of various shapes and sizes, but 
none wortliy of admiration. ‘‘ Many of them are black 
and have claws of brass with long nails, and some ride 
u])on j)eacocks and other fowls which be evil favoured, 
with long hawk’s bills, some with one thing and some 
with another, but none with a good face. They be black 
and evil favoured, their mouths monstrous, their ears 
gilded and full of jewels; their teeth and eyes of gold, 
silver, and glass.” The observances in honour of these 
uncouth deities were also very various and hxntastic,— 
particnlarl}^ the modes of ablution in the Ganges. “ ddiey 
never ])ray but in the water, and they wash tln^mselves 
over-head, and lave up water with l)oth their hands. 
Some of them will make their ceremonies with fifteen 
or sixteen pots, little and great, and ring a little bell 
when they make their mixtures; and they say divers 
things over their ])ots many times, and when they have 
don(‘ they go to their gods, and strowe their sacrifices, 
which th(‘y think are very holy.” lie was witness also 
to the burning of women on the death of their husbands, 
in failure of which “ their heads be shaven, and never 
any account is made of them afterwards.” When a per¬ 
son is sick, they are said to lay him all night before the 
idol, and if next morning there be no signs of recovery, 
“ his friends will come and sit a little with him and cry, 
and afterwards will carry him to the water’s side, and 
set him ui)on a little raft made of reeds, and so let him 
go dowji the river.” A very odd picture is also drawn of 
some marriage-ceremonies to which the traveller was 
witness. The two parties are represented going into the 
w.iter along with a priest, a cow, and a calf; ‘‘ and the 
man doth hold his hand by the old man’s hand, and the 
wif(‘’s hand by her husband’s, and all have the cow by 
the tad, and they pour water out of a brass pot upon the 
cow’l' tail, and then the old man doth tie him and her 
together by their clothes. Then they give somewhat to 
the poor, and to the Bramone or priest they give the 
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COW and calf, and afterwards go to divers of their idols 
and offer money, and lie down flat upon tlie ground, and 
kiss it div(^rs times, and then go their way.” 

From BenaiTs ]ie proceeded to Patna, once the capital 
of a kingdom, hut at that time subject to Akbar; and 
thougb a large city, it contained only houses of earth 
juid straw. The country was much infested by robbers, 
wandering like the Arabians from place to place ; whence 
we may conclude, that tin; system of r/6Y;o?Y-gangs was 
already in full force. peo])Ie were greatly imposed 

upon by idle })ersons assuming the ap])t'aranc(; of sanctity. 
One of these sat asha'p on horseback in the market-^ 
place, while the crowd came and n'verentially touched 
his f(‘et. “ They thought him a great man, but sure he 
was a lazy lul)ber,—I left him there sleeping.” Fitch 
w(']it next to Tanda in Bengal, also belonging to Akbar, 
and thence made an excursion northward to Couche, 
which ap])ears to bc‘ tin; country situated along the foot 
of the mountains of Bootan ; being d(‘scribcd as so moist, 
that every district could be easily inundated knee-deep, 
and rendered im})assable. The ])eople, who app('ar at¬ 
tached to the religion of Boodh, showed the usual fan¬ 
tastic revereiKa; for animal life, keeping hospitals for 
lame or aged creatures, and giving food to ants. Four 
dav's’ journey beyond was the country now called Boo¬ 
tan, said to be of great extcait, and tilled with mountains 
so lofty that they could be seen at tin; distance of six 
days’ travel,—a rcj)ort which was so far correct; but ima¬ 
gination only could have induced the inhabitants to 
assert that from the top of those; eminences the sea could 
b(; descried. It was frequented by merchants from cold 
regions in the north, dressed in woollen cloths, hats, 
white hose, and boots (the Tartars) ; and by others 
without beards from a w^arm land in the east (Chinese). 
The former rcjK)rted that their country contains a nu¬ 
merous })reed of small but active horses, whose long tails, 
covered with a luxuriant growth of hair, formed an 
article of import into India, where they were greatly 
valued. 
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Fitch now went southward to Hoogley, the chief 
keep of tlic Portuguese,” and then undertook a journey 
tliroiigli Orissii, tlie l)oi-ders of which lie found almost a 
wilderness, with few villages, “grass longer than a man, 
and very mauy tygers.” The haven of Angeli, wliich 
we know not how to identity, was found the seat of a 
very gi'eat trade, fre(jue;uted by vessels from Sumatra, 
Malacca, and various quarters of India. Ketiirning to 
the Canges, h(^ made an excursion also into the eastern 
district of ^Jdjspara, whose iiihahiUuits were engag('d in 
almost contiiimd wjirfare with the Mogen (Mugs), oc- 
cu})ying the kingdom of Arrjrcan. Again reaching the 
hanks of the rivaug he notices Serampore, and several 
other towns situated on its lower hraiiclies. The people 
of this part of India, he obseuwes, were in a state of 
regular rebellion against the Emperor Akliar, being 
favoured by the numerous islands and river-channels, 
and especially by the facility of retreat from one to 
another, lie justly characterlzt‘s the cotton fabrics in 
this district as of sujierior quality to those made in any 
other j)art of the emjdre. 

From Sc'ranqiore our traveller obtained a passage in a 
vessel to Aegrais in the kingdom of IV'gu, and had an 
opportunity of visiting that capital as well as Malacca, 
then a great IV^rtuguese emporium, where he learned 
some particulars lespecting China and Ja})an. Return¬ 
ing to Ifeiigal, he “shijqied himself” for Cochin, and in 
his way touched at Ceylon, which he found “ a brave 
island, very fruitful and fair.” The Portuguese also held 
a fort at Col umbo, which the king often attacked with a 
hundred thousand men, “ but naked people all of them,” 
though partially armed with muskets. Having doubled 
Cape; Comorin, and observed the extensive pearl-fishery 
upon this coast, ne [)assed by Coulan, and reached Co¬ 
chin, which he found by no means a desirable residence ; 
the w^ater was had, and victuals very scarce, the surround¬ 
ing country producing neither corn nor rice ; yet the 
want of a conveyance obliged him to remain there for 
eight montlrs. The Zainorin of Calicut, he understood, 
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continued still hostile to the Portiigneso, and carried on 
a species of piratical war, sending out numerous proas 
with fifty or sixty men in eacli, which swej^t the whole 
coast, boarding and plundering every v('ssid which they 
encountered. 

Leaving Cochin, Mr Fitch sailed successively to Goa 
and Chanl, wlience he obtained a ])assag(i to Ormuz, 
after liaving achieved the most extensive journc'y that 
had yet ])('(*n performed in India by any European.* 

Although this ex])(‘dition was exc'cuted in a manner 
credital)le to the adventurers, and miudi information 
collected respecting the trade and commodities of the^ 
country, still it was (wident that commerce, carried on 
by a tract so cii’cuitous, and cx])ost‘d to so many j>erils, 
could neither be safe nor ])rofitab](‘. It was in fact 
one of the channels by which that traffic had l)een con¬ 
ducted by the Venetians, who were inucli better situated 
for it than the English, and who had yet been unable, 
ever since the discovery of the passage by the Caj)C, to 
sustain the rivalry of tlie Portuguese. The mercantile 
interest began now to contemplate the last-mentioned 
route, as alone affording the ])rospeet of a secure and 
advantageous intercourse. It was guardial, however, 
with the most jcailous care by the Spaniards and Portu¬ 
guese ; and the govcrnnn'ut of hjlizalxdh, though then at 
war with these nations, liesitatcal to sanction arrange-- 
ments which would shut tli(! door agaiijst aeconunodation. 
Mr Bruce found in t\\e State-paper office a petition, pre¬ 
sented in 15B9 from sundry merchants, reipaesting to he 
allowed to send to India three ships and three pinnaces. 
The answer does not appear; but in IhDJ three ships 
were actually sent out under Captains Raymond, Ken¬ 
dal, and Lancaster, who sailed from Plymouth on the 
10th April. In August, Avlien they reached the Cape, 

* An ingenious writer, Maritime and Inland Discovery, vol. iii. 
p. 191, expresses a doubt as to the authenticity of this statement. 
I cannot perceive on what his scepticism is founded. The voyage 
is inserted in the standard collection of Hakluyt, and the narrative 
appears to me to bear every mark of truth. 
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the crews had already suffered so much from sickness that 
it was found necessary to send Captain Kendal homo 
with the invalids. The two others proceeded on their 
voyage ; but near Cape Corrientes tliey were overtaken 
by a most tremendous tempest, in which the Raymond, 
the admiral’s ship, was separated from its companion, 
and aj)pears to have perished. Lancaster’s vessel alone 
remained ; but a few days after there occurred such a 
dreadful thunder-storm, that four men were killed on 
the sp(d, and all the others eitlier struck blind, severely 
bruised, or stretched out tis on the rack. Having in 
some degree: rc'covered, tliey sailed onwards, and reached 
the island of Comoro, wliere they took in a supply of 
water. The natives at first gave tliem no annoyance ; 
but, after confidence had been fully established, two 
parties of sixteen each, when busily em])loyed on shore, 
w'cre suddenly surrounded by a vfust troop of these trea¬ 
cherous ])eo]de ; and Lancaster had the distress of seeing 
his men almost entirely cut in pieces, without the pos¬ 
sibility of affording tlicm any aid. Sailing tlience with 
a heavy heart, he touched at Zanzibar, wliere he found 
good anchorage, and put his vessel into tolerable repair ; 
hut though not openly opposed by the Portuguese, he 
learned that they had formed a scheme to attack his 
boat. Adverse gales now carried him out of his course, 
till lie a])]iroacljed the island of Soeotora, when the wind 
becoming favourable he stood directly for Cape Comorin. 
He doubled it in May 151)2, and having missed the ISi- 
eohar group, proceeded to Sumatra, and thence to the 
uninhabited islands of Pulo Penang, where he spent 
what he calls the winter, being the season distinguished 
by the lieavy storms to which those seas are exposed in 
July and August. Sailing along the coast of Malacca 
he fell in with three vessels of 05 or 70 tons, one of 
which struck to his boat alone ; and, as it was found to 
belong to a certain body of Jesuits, he felt no scruple 
in making it a prize. Determined to persevere in this 
practice, lie stationed himself off the Straits of Malacca, 
tlirough wliich the Portuguese vessels were obliged to 
VOL, I> K 
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pass in their way to Cliina and the Moluccas. He soon 
took one of 250 tons, from Negapatnain, laden with rice. 
A fine ship of 400 tons from St Tlioinas escaped ; hut a 
short time afterwards he fell in with a splendid p;allcoii 
of 700 tons from Goa, which almost immediately sur¬ 
rendered. Slic was found richly laden witli all the 
commodities fitted for tho Indian market. The captain 
and crew contrived hya stratap^em to effect their escape, 
when Lancaster, displeased with the disorderly conduct 
of his own men, took out tlio most valuable articles, and 
allowed her to drive to sea. He then sailed for the Bay 
of Junks(‘ylon, where he obtained some pitch to refit 
his vessels, and from thence lie made for the Point 
de Gallo in Ceylon. There he took his station to wait 
for the Bengal and Pegu fleets, which were under the 
necessity of passing this way ; hut the seamen, satisfied 
with their previous success, and fatigued with so hard a 
voyage, insisted upon forthwith returning home. They 
reached the Cape in the beginning of 1508, and, after a 
tedious passage round Africa, were obliged by tlui scarcity 
of provisions, especially of bread, to make for Trinidad. 
They entered by mistake the Gulf of Paria ; whence they 
found their way through the whole group of the West 
Indies, till they reached the Bermudas. In this quarter 
they were assailed liy a violent tempest, and driven 
back. The ship was finally carried out to sea, leaving the 
captain and crew on a desolate island, where they must 
have p('rished but for some French vessels, which took 
them u]i and conveyed them to Dieppe, d’hey arrived 
there on the IDth May 1594, after a voyage of three 
years aiid two months, being double the time usually 
spent l)y the Portuguese in this navigation. 

The ardour of the English seems to have been for some 
time chilled by the unfortunate issue of this expedition. 
On learning, however, that the Dutch, in 1595, had sent 
out four vessels, they were inspired with a sentiment of 
emulation ; and an association, formed in 1599, subscrib¬ 
ed £80,000, to be employed in fitting out three ships 
for the Indian trade. The queen not only gave full 
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sanction to the undertaking, but even sent out John Mil- 
denhall as ambassador to the Great Mogul, to solicit the 
necessary privib'ges. Of this mission some account will 
he given in treating of the reign of the celebrated Akbar, 
who at that time occupied the throne of Hindostan ; hut 
tlic envoy having died in Persia on his way home, his 
journey led to no practical result. Before, however, he 
could liave returned, the adventurers had entered on their 
proje ct. The first association merged, in IGOO, into one 
on a, greater scale, having at its head George, earl of Cum¬ 
berland, v'ith 215 knights, aldi'rmen, and merchants, who 
were constituted the “ Governor and Company of Mer¬ 
chants ti-ading to the East Indies.” They were invested 
with the too ample privileges which it was then cus¬ 
tomary to Ix'stow on mercantile corporations, hedng not 
only allowed to export bullion to the amount of X'GO,000, 
and English goods for the four first voyages without 
duty, hut obtaining the right of exclusive trade in all 
the countries beyond the Cape. The charter was granted 
for fift( en years, hut liable to be annulled at any time 
on two years’ notice. Th(‘y began on the footing of a 
joint-stock company; though, as the subscribers were* 
slow in paying up their shares, a certain number of the 
more zealous took the concern altogether into their own 
hands, su])plying the funds on condition of reaping the; 
profits. They expended £75,378, of which £80,771 was 
invested in shipping, £28,742 in bullion, and £6880 in 
goods. It was the wish of the court that Sir Edward 
Michel])ornc should be nominated to a command ; hut 
the merchants expressed their resolution not to employ 
gentlemen, “ hut to sort their husiiicss with men of their 
own quality.” They therefore a})pointcd Lancaster, 
whose conduct in his former bold though unfortunate 
expedition was considered highly creditable to his spirit 
and talents. 

On the 2d of April 1601, this navigator sfiiled, having 
the command of five ships, varying from 600 to 180 tons. 
He passed the Cape of Good Hope without encountering 
any unusual difficulty. The almost exclusive objects of 
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the Indian trade, at that era, were spices, pepper, cloves, 
and nutmegs; commodities found in Sumatra, Java, the 
Molucca and Jianda Islands, without landing on any part 
of the continent. These first voyages, there fore, do not 
come witJiin the proper limits of our present suI)ject, and 
will demand only a cursory notice. After touching at 
Madagascar and the Nicobar Islands, merely for the pur¬ 
pose of taking in refreshnu nts, the commodore proceeded 
din ct to Acheen, the principal port of Sumatra. Not¬ 
withstanding the intrigues of the Portuguese, he con¬ 
cluded a commercial treaty with the king on favourable 
terms, and proceeded to lade his ships with pepper ; 
which, however, ])roved so scarce and dear, that he be¬ 
came ap])reherisive of incurring the loss, and, what he 
seems to have dreadetl still more, tlie disgrace of return¬ 
ing home without a cargo. From this anxiety he was 
reli('V('d by meeting a Portuguese vessel of UOO tons, of 
which he made a ])rize, and found it so richly laden with 
calicoes and other valuable goods, that he not only 
occupied all his tonnage, but could have filled more ships 
if he had had them. He did not, however, return im¬ 
mediately, l)ut sailed to liantam, where also lu^ found 
the utmost i'acility in negotiating a commercial treaty on 
satisfactory terms. Having sent forward a junnace of 
40 tons to the Moluccas, with instructions to j)reparc a 
lading of spices for a future (expedition, he sailed for 
England. 

The next fle(‘t, equipped in 1004, was commanded by 
Captain Middleton, who afterwards, uiidtu* the title of 
Sir Henry, ae(piired the reputation of being one of the 
most enterprising and successful of eastern naviga¬ 
tors. He sailed on the 25th March from Gravesend, 
with the Red Di-agon and three other ships, and an in¬ 
vested capital of £60,4o0. After a favourable voyage, 
having stopped nowhere but at Saldanha, near the Cape, 
he arrived in the end of December in the road of Ban¬ 
tam. Here the vessels separated ; two remaining to take 
in a cargo of pepper, one going to Banda, while Middle- 
ton himself proceeded to the Moluccas, He found these 
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islands the seat of a most furious war, which the Dutch, 
in conjunction witli the King of Tornate, were waging 
against tlic Portugues(‘ and the King of Tidorc. The 
fornier iiation, from whom tlie English commander con¬ 
sidered Jiimself entitled to expect a friendly reception, 
nf oided subject, on the contrary, for his most bitter 
complaints. They represented our countrymcui as a band 
of mere pirab'S, and boasted that the King of Holland 
w^as more powerful at sea than all Europe Ixvsides. 
Thus, ])artly by fear, partly by persuasion, they dissuaded 
his majesty of Ternate from allowing any commercial in¬ 
tercourse ; and the IMrtuguese being masters at Tidorc, 
Middleton does not appear to have attem])ted any trade 
there, though he received a letter from the king implor¬ 
ing his aid {ind that of the English monarch against the 
Dutch. Ca])tain C»)lthiirst, who commanded the other 
ship, reached Panda, where he spent twenty-two weeks, 
wdtliout sutiering any inconvenience except from the 
difbcult navigation of those seas. 

'rhe Company were now threatened with a formidable 
rivalry. Sir IkJward Michelbornc, wdiom they had re¬ 
jected as the commander of their first expedition, ob¬ 
tained a license from government to undertake a voyages 
to various parts of the East. He carried with him only 
a sliip and a pinnace, called the Tiger and the Tiger’s 
Wh(']]). TJiis navigator, however, did not confer any 
distinction upon his voyage, either by discovciy or com¬ 
mercial transactions of the slightest imjiortance. lie did 
not even reach the Moluccas ; but while in the Indian 
Seiis employed himself chiefly in piratical practices, not 
against the Portuguese, for which tlic hostility b(‘tween 
the two nations might have afforded some pretext, but 
against all native vessels. He captured a Japanese junk, 
the crew of wnieh first lulled the suspicions of the 
visiters liy courtesy and apparent cordiality, then sud¬ 
denly rose and made a most desperate attempt to possess 
themselves of the vessel. Captain Davis was killed, and 
Michelbornc escaped only by leaping into the hold, 
where, witli his boatswain, carpenter, and a few seamen, 
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he kept the assailants at hay, till he opened upon them 
such a fire as killed a part, and compelled the rest to re¬ 
treat. Their leader was taken ; and being asked his rea¬ 
son for making this furious onset, replied, he wished to 
take the sliip and cut all their throats; then coolly de¬ 
sired them to hew himself in pieces. Michelborne after¬ 
wards captured two Chinese vessels laden with silk, and 
returned to England with his ill-gotten spoil. 

Meantime the Ccinj)any sent out another expedition 
of three ships and 310 men, commanded by Captains 
Keeling, Hawkins, and David Middleton. The first two 
sailed in April 1()07, entered Bantam road on the 18th 
October, and immediately pushed forward to the Moluc¬ 
ca and Banda Islands. A great change had taken place 
during the few years that had elapsed since the voyage 
of Henry Middleton. The Portuguese were no longer 
Jieard of in those seas, whence they appear to have been 
expelled by the Dutch, who were now completing the 
subjection of the native princes. Keeling, on his ar¬ 
rival, found them engaged in hot warfare, which they 
justified by stating that the natives had ensnared and 
murdered forty of their countrymen. Notice was there¬ 
fore given to him, that he should instantly withdraw 
his ship from the island which they had now con¬ 
quered by force of arms. Keeling replied, “ that till he 
was commanded otherwise than by w^ords, he would ride 
there till he was laden but finding soon after that a 
treaty had bc^cn concluded between the Dutch and Ban- 
danesc, amounting to the entire submission of the latter, 
he consented to retire. Middleton, who had sailed on 
the 12th March, did not meet with the two others, but 
followed nearly the same course without any remark¬ 
able adventure. 

A fourth expedition, consisting of two large ships, the 
Ascension and the Union, was fitted out in 1007, wdth 
an invested capital of £33,000, and the command in¬ 
trusted to Captain Alexander Sharpey, His object ap¬ 
pears to have been to reach the coast of Cambay, and 
particularly Surat, understood at that time to be the 
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most extensive emporium of Western India. He sailed 
in March, but experienced throughout a series of mis¬ 
fortunes. 7^he two vessels were separated in doubling 
the Cape of Good Hope, and never met again. Idle 
Ascension proceeded along the eastern coast of Africa to 
Pemba, but was twice attacked by the treacherous Moors, 
and several of the crew cut off*. In the prosecution of 
their voyage the English, when greatly exhausted, fortu¬ 
nately lighted on a cluster of uninhabited islands, which 
apparently were the Seclielles, where they obtained an 
abundant supply of turtles and cocoa-nuts. Procc(‘ding 
to the Red Sea they touched at Aden and Mocha, where 
they met with a favourable reception. 7diey descended 
that inlet, and having touched at Socotora and obtained 
some suj)plies, steered for India. They reached Din, and 
prepared to cross the G ulf of Cambay for Surat, but were 
warned that a pilot, who could be procured on easy 
terms, was necessary to conduct the vessel in this danger¬ 
ous passage. The master, howeviT, full of obstinacy and 
self-conceit, judged himself, without any such aid, quite 
competent to guide her course. She was soon entangled 
in the shoals that abound in that sea, and struck repeat¬ 
edly with such violence that she became a total wreck. 
Thus,” says the narrator, “ was this tall shij) lost, to 
the great injury of the worshipful Company and the utter 
undoing of all us the poor mariners.” They betook 
themselves to their boats, and attempted to reach the 
River Surat, but were compelled to enter that of Gon- 
devee,—a change of direction which proved to be almost 
providential, for the Portuguese had a force prepared at 
the foi-mer place to intercept and capture them. Some 
of the crew went up to Agra, where Hawkins then re¬ 
sided as ambassador to the Great Mogul, and contrived 
to find their wa^ home overland through Persia, while 
several obtained a passage to Europe from Goa. 

The Union, meantime, had not, as was supposed by 
the < i*ew of the Ascension, suffered shipwreck. Her 
mainmast had sprung, but the men contrived to recover 
it, and to reach the coast of St Augustin in Madagascar# 
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Thence they sailed for Zanzibar ; hut being involved in 
a quarrel with the natives, lost several of their number, 
and were obliged to return to tliat island ; but there, 
too, fresh disasters were sustained, botli from the climate 
and the treacherous hostility ol the peo])le. Tliey tlien 
proceeded northwards to Arabia, but being at a loss how 
to find their way to the Indian coast, determined to steer 
dii •cet for Sumatra ; and liaving readied Aeheen and Pria- 
man, tliey obtained, on advantageous terms, an abundant 
cargo of ])(‘p])(n*. The voyage homeward is very indis¬ 
tinctly related ; but it is (dear that it was accompanied 
with many delays and some damage ; and, in February 
IGll, the vessel was run ashore on the coast of Brittany, ' 
near Morlaix, where great dojirodation was committed 
by the inhabitants. Tlie Company, on being ajiprized 
of her situation, sent a skilful shipwright, with other 
persons, who reported the vessel to be wholly uiiscr- 
vieeable, but saved two hundred tons of pe})])er, with 
the anchors, ordnance, and other equipments. Of seven¬ 
ty-live seamen, who went out from England, only nine 
survived. 

In 1()09, Captain David Middleton again sailed with 
only a single sliij), the Expedition, which, with its lad¬ 
ing, was valiK'd at £13,700. lie proceeded directly for 
tin* Spice Islands, and found the Dutch, as before, in 
great force, and claiming the entire sovereignty ; yet, 
by his addi’css and activity, he contrived to obtain a good 
investment. Hereupon their indignation was such, that 
they formed several jilans for destroying him and his 
vessel, and he Avas in a great measure indebted to chance 
for his escape. However, he Avas fortunate enough to 
reach Bantam without encountering any serious disaster. 

In 1609-10, the Company sent out a larger expedition 
than ever, consisting of three vessels, one called the 
Trade’s Increase, of a thousand tons ; while a capital of 
£82,000 was invested in the shipping and cargoes. The 
commander Avajs Sir Henry Middleton, who, in a former 
voyage, had obtained a character for courage and enter¬ 
prise, which in the present he fully maintained. The 
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Red Sea and Surat, in preference to the Spice Islands, 
hitherto the favourite ohjt'ct, were the points of liis des¬ 
tination. Havini*- ('ifected his passage round the Cape, 
he j)roce(‘ded din^ct to th(' Arabian Gulf and the port of 
Moclia, where he at first flattered himself witli having 
ol)tained a most cordial reception : hut being inveigled 
on shores l)y tlie ti’eacherous and bigoted Turks, ho waa 
seized, treated with the utmost indignity, and caiTied 
a piisoner to Sana, the caj)ital of Yeimm. He contrived, 
howe ver, to obtain his lilieration, and afterwards to 
avenge severely this ungenerous usage. 

Middleton now descended the Red Sea, whence he 
sailed directly to Surat, with the view of opening a mer¬ 
cantile intercourse with that great emporium of India. 
He <arrive(l on the coast of Cambay in October Hill, 
though he had considerable difficulty in finding the river 
on which the city Is built. He at length j)rocured a 
pilot; Init soon thereafter learned that his entrance, as 
well as his selunne of commercial transiudions, would be 
opi)OHed by a still more serious obstacle, A Poiduguese 
squadron, represented by some accounts as amounting to 
twenty arim'd vessels, had stationed itself at the mouth 
ol‘ the i-iver, for tlie express purpose of preventing the 
entrance of ships belonging to any other European 
state. The comimnider, Don Francisco de Soto Mayor, 
sent a messenger to sbite that, if the English brought a 
letter from the King of Spain or the viceroy, authoriz¬ 
ing them to trade in these parts, they might depend on 
ev('ry attention ; otherwise, his instructions were to in¬ 
terdict the ])ort to the pcoi)le of <ill countries except his 
own. Sir Henry very jmomj^tly replied, that he had no 
letter eitlicr from king or viceroy ; that he came with 
credentials and rich presents from his own sovereign, to 
open a traffic wi. h tlie Great Mogul, who was under no 
vassiibige to the Portuguese, but whose territory wds free 
to Ml nations; that he wished no liarm to Don Fran¬ 
cises or his countrymen, though he considered liimself 
to liavc quite as good a title as they had to the commer¬ 
cial advantages of Cambay. The other, however, deter- 
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mined to refuse the slightest concession, immediately be¬ 
gan to intercept the suj)ply of pi*ovisions from the town 
—causing thciehy a most serious privation to the English, 
among whom, from having been so long at sea, symptoms 
of scurvy began to he seven^ly felt. At the same time, 
accounts weie received that Sharj)ey, after losing liis 
vesscd ill the manner already descrihed, was now at Su¬ 
rat. He had received communications from Hawkins, 
still at the court of the Mogul, and from Fitch at Lahore, 
by wliich it ajipcared that the Indian rulers were so 
fickle and easily swayed by opposite influences, whik^ 
the Portuguese and native merchants were so closidy ^ 
combiiK'd against him, that there could he little or no 
hojie of establishing any secure or Ixaieficial intercourse. 
Middleton now pauscal, and was advised to try l\is for¬ 
tune on anotlier division of the coast; hut having ob¬ 
tained from some of the higher authorities in the city an 
assurance that, were it not for their fear of the Portu¬ 
guese, they would be very willing to trade with him, he 
resolved tliat nothing on his part should be wanting to 
fulfil the views of his emjdoyers. The Trade’s Increase 
was too large to approach the shore; hut the IVpjicr- 
corn, with two smaller vessids, began to move towaiels 
the liarbour. During their progress, the I’cHuguese ar¬ 
mada kept abreast of them, between their line and the 
land, in order of battle, with colours flying, and i-aising 
loud shouts, yet without showing any dis])Osition to an 
actual engagement. At length, one of Middleton’s boats 
having been sent forward to take soundings, two of tlie 
enemy’s barks rowed out, and openly attempted to eaji- 
ture it. A brisk fire, however, being directed against 
them, they lost no time in commencing their retreat; and 
one was so liotly pursued, that the crew leaped overl)oard, 
and struggled through the deep mud to the shore. The 
vessel became a |)rize to the English, wliieli j)i’oved of 
some value, iis it contained a tolerable assortment of In¬ 
dian goods. The rest of the fleet made a movement in 
aid of their distressed comrades, hut received such enter¬ 
tainment as induced them quickly to retire. The two 
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merchantmen were then anchored in seven fathoms 
water, at the mouth of the river ; and every subsequent 
attempt wliieh the l\)rtuguese made to annoy them, or 
prevent th(‘ir lauding, was defeated with great loss. 

The auth()riti(‘S of Surat, on seeing such deterniined 
resolution displayed by the Kiiglish, no longer hesitated 
to enter into treaty with them. Mocrib Khan, the go¬ 
vernor, with sixteen leading mercantile characters, spent 
a night on hoard, accepting with rcadhiessthe viands and 
delicacies presented to them, as well as various little or¬ 
namental ai*ticl(‘S which they were allowed to select as 
})r(‘sents. At last the strangers landed, and the parties 
began to lU'gotiate about the exchange of tludr respective 
commodities. Khojah Nassau mid the other merchants 
produced an ampk^ assortment of calicoes ; but Down ton 
complains that they lioth bought and sold at rates most 
unsatisfactory, expecting very exorbitaiit profits, not 
less than fifty per cent, on merchandise purchased at 
tlicir own doors, while for the goods which had been 
brought from a great distance, they would scarcely allow 
enough to jiay the freight. We cannot, however, forbear 
taking some exceptions to the mode in which our coun¬ 
trymen, according to their own report, conducted their 
transactions. The native merchants very reasonably 
wislu'd to select commodities suited to their trade, and 
for which they could find a dcanand ; but the English, 
having Inirdened themselves wn’th other articles, parti¬ 
cularly a large stock of lead, which proved exceedingly 
unsalealile in this market, insisted on forcing tliesc ujion 
the reluctant jnirchasers. At length the Indians, seemg 
they could do no better, agreed to take the lead along 
w ith the other goods ; but, after these had been landed. 
Sir Henry learned that Kliojah Nassau w^as expressing 
the utmost discoi tent at the assortment thus obtruded 
on him, raving like a madman, and even countermanding 
the wagons which were to carry away the obnoxious 
articio. It was added that, according- to the custom of 
the country, any bargain could be armulled, on notice to 
that effect being given within twenty-four hours. To 
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avert this peril, Middleton had recourse to a step, the 
expediency of wliich appears exceedingly qiiestionahle. 
The governor and several other official persons happening 
to he on board his vess('l,he ydaced them under arrest, to 
be liberat(Ml only when the transactions should be closed 
by the delivery of the Indian goods. The o])tion, how¬ 
ever, was given to the incrchant to relieve the governor 
by supplying his place,—apro 2 X)salto which, with many 
wiy fiWL'cs, he was at last induced to consent. By this step 
the English gained, indeed, their iniinediate object; yet 
it probably contributed, in no small degree, to the reso¬ 
lution which was soon afterwards made* known to them, 
that they must forthwith depart from Surat, witiiout 
establishing a factory or even collecting their debts. 
This inhospitable proceedmg was imputed to the intrigues 
of the Portuguese', and Jesuits ; but, whether it were so 
or not, Sir Henry was obliged to retire with a very un- 
Siitisfiictory cargo, and no favourable })ros]>ect as to the 
future reception of his countrymen. 

From Surat he sailed along the coast, and touched at 
Dabul, where he was at first very heartily welcomed, 
but soon found or suspected that the governor sc'cretly 
counteracted all his measures, so that lie (Hiuld form no 
advantageous arrangement. He ri'turned to the Red 
Sea, and extorted from tlie citizens of Mocha farther coin- 
])ensation for the VTongs he hadlbrineriy suffered there. 
He moreover stopped every Indian vessel he nu't, and 
obligi'd her to agree to an exchange of goods, the con¬ 
ditions of which he himself dictated,—a course which 
he justifies on grounds that seem rather untenable. lie 
next sailed across the Indian Ocean for Bantam ; but in 
the course of the voyage the Trade’s Increase struck 
upon a rock, and sustained considerable damage. While 
it was under repair he sent Downton home in the Pep¬ 
percorn, intending himself to follow ; but he was seized 
with a violent illness, and died in Java. 

In 1611, the Company sent out the Globe, under Cap¬ 
tain Hippon, to endeavour to open a trade on the Coro¬ 
mandel coast; and Floris, a Dutchman, accompanied him 
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as factor. They departed in January, and at the end of 
July doubled the Point de Galle in Ceylon, whence they 
ran alonp^ the coast to Negapatam. Without stopping 
tht re, they proceeded to l^ulicat, where tliey hoped to 
tralbc with some advantage. The day after their arrival, 
however, Van Wersieke, president of the Dutch settle¬ 
ments on this coast, waited upon them, and gave notice 
that his countrymen had obtained a haul from the King 
of INarsinga, in whose territory that city stood, prohibit¬ 
ing all Kui()])cansfrom trading, unless under patent from 
Prince Maurice. The ca])hiin replied that he held the 
])at(mt of tin; King of England, which he deemed quite 
sufficient; and high words arose. But the Shah Ban- 
dur, or governor, persuaded them to suspend the dispute 
till th(‘ expected arrival of the Princess Konda Maa, who 
held tin; sovereignty of the city. Her royal highness 
came ; Imt when Jiippon applied for an audience, she re¬ 
turned for answ(‘r that she was not then at leisure, pro¬ 
mising, however, to send for liim next day. Consider- 
mg tliis rej)ly evasive, he went to the minister, and was 
assured that tbe Dutch had in fact obtained the exclu¬ 
sive right which they asserted ; and he was advised to 
apply to tlH'in for permission to trade. But Hippon, 
calculating that this expedient would occupy two montlis, 
and being almost certain, besides, that he would be re¬ 
fused, proceeded to Petajioli, where he left a small fac¬ 
tory, and them to Masulipatam, the great Uiarket for the 
beautiful fabrics produced ujion this coast. The governor 
there readily entered into treaty, but pursued, at the 
same; time, a complete system of fraud and chicanery. 
He told the most palpable lies, and insisted that he, as a 
Mir, or descendant of Mohammed, was to be believed be¬ 
fore Christians. The English, therefore, liad determined 
upon “■ foul means’ to obtain redress ; but, through some 
of th e m erchants, an accommodation was effected. They 
sailed next to Bantam, and thence to Patane, where, in 
June 1612, they landed in great state, with minstrels 
playing and ffags flying, bearing the king’s letter in a 
golden basin on the back of an elephant. This they 
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presented to the queen, wlio received them graciously, 
and finally gave the desh*ed perniission to erect a ware¬ 
house. At Patane the caphiin died, upon wliieh the others 
proceeded to Simn. Florijs, who had visited this part of 
India four years before, probably in a Dutch vesscd, 
found such a demand for goods as the whole world, it ap¬ 
peared to him, was insufhcicait to satisfy ; but now there 
hiul ensued such a glut, as to h'avc room only for veiy 
limited sal(\s. They afterwards returned to Masiilipatam, 
and met with a better reception, but without being able 
to carry tlu'ir tnuisactions to any great extent. 

In Kill also, the Company sent out a much hxrger ex¬ 
pedition, of three ships,—the Clove, Hector, mid 'J'homiis, 
—under Ca})tain John Saris. This was an active and 
adventurous voyage*, but does not come within our im- 
medhite sphere ; the vessels not having to\iehed at any 
part of the continent of India. Saris s^iiJed first to the 
Red Sea, where he met Sir Henry Middleton on liLs 
second visit there ; and the parties for some time acted 
in concert both for trade and piracy. In August 1G12, 
ho stec'red for Bantam, still considered as the chief Eng¬ 
lish factory in the East, where he an-ived in the end of 
October, but Iciirned that the number of vessels belong¬ 
ing to different countries, assembled mid ex[»octed, haxl 
caused a very inconvenient rise in tlu^ })rice of cloves, 
pepper, and the other shiple commodities. He sailed, 
therefore, to the Mo'Iuccas, whicli were foimd to have 
been cruelly desolated by civil wars l)etwecn the native 
princes, as well as by the contests for pre-eminence Ixi- 
tween the Dutch and Portuguese, supported by tlui Spa¬ 
niards from the Philippines. The Hollanders had now 
nearly expelled the other nations, and wore using their 
utmost efforts, by threats and misrepresentations, to deter 
the several chiefs from holding any intercourse with the 
English. Saris, liowever, by his activity and addi'ess, 
contrived to collect a suitable cargo of cloves. He then 
sailed for Firando, in Japiui, in the hope of opening a 
communication with that celebrated em})ire, where the 
rigid exclmsion of Europeans, which lias been since 
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SO strictly enforced, did not yet prevail. Being waited 
on by tlic governor, wlio is here called king, they made 
arrangements for v isiting the emperor at Sarimga, where 
tlii'y met with a good rtiception, and enterhiined hopes 
of establishing a })rotitable factory at Firando ; which, 
however, proved ultimately fallacious. 

The Company liad now sent eight expeditions, the 
result of wliich was judged on the whole to be extnanely 
advantageous. Leaving out of tlie account the unfortunate 
voyage of Sharjiey, they had derived an avia-agc profit 
of not b ss than 171 per cent. Mr Mill hence draws the 
natural inference, that thi se had been conducted in a 
manner dc'cidedly more judicious than suhseipicnt ad¬ 
ventures that yielded a very different return. Yet we 
cannot forbear oliserving, that many of the cargoes were 
made up on such viuy easy terms as their successors 
could not expc'ct to command. Indi‘i)endently of the 
fact that whole fleets were sometimes laden with captured 
goods, trade was often carried on by compulsory means, 
calculated to ensure a profitable return only to the 
stronger ])arty. These first voyages, in short, exhibit the 
profits of triidi' combined witli the produce of jiiraey. 

'J’he commerce of India, according to the original plan, 
was to 1)(? conducted on the principle of a joint-stock 
company, in which the transactions were to be managed 
by a governor and directors, and a dividend made to the 
subscribers in proportion to the number of shares. But 
as the l)aying up of the instalments upon this principle 
jiroceeded very slowly, another arrangement was made, 
by which each individual furnislied a certain proportion 
of the outlay, and received the entire profit arising from 
its investment. Though the affairs of the Company pros¬ 
pered under this system, it was necessarily attended with 
a good deal of confusion and difficulty, whicli suggested 
to the governor and Company the expediency of return¬ 
ing to the old method of conducting affairs on the regu¬ 
lar jiant-stock system. This plan was accordingly adopt¬ 
ed in 1612, and on those terms a capital of X'42i),000 was 
subscribed, with which the directors undertook, during 
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the next four years, to build twenty-nine vessels, at an 
expense of £272,000, and to employ the rest of the sum 
ill the iuvestiuont. 

The coiuTuerce of India being considered more and 
more a national object. King James, in 1G14, sent out 
Sir Tliomas Roe as ambassador to tlie Great Mogul, with 
the view of obtaining permission to trade on reasonable 
terms in the j)rincipal ports of Jiis dominions. The de¬ 
tails of this emliassy, which remarkably illustrate the 
manners and arrangements of the Mogul court, will be 
introduced in our account of that dynasty. The result 
could not be considered as a total failure;; yet the influ-^ 
ence exercised against the English by the Portuguese 
and native merchants was so i)owerful,—the views of 
this si)lendid but barbarous court wt're so vacillating 
and capricious,—that, though Sir 'fhomas did at last ex¬ 
tract a sjiecies of hrinaii in favour of his countrymen, Ik; 
could give them little encouragement to place any re¬ 
liance upon it; assuring them that their actual success 
must ever depend mainly upon arrangements with the 
local merchants and magistrates. 

A regular intercourse being now formed with India, 
and all the maritime paths to that region fully explored, 
the j)artieular voyages cease to possess mue.h interest, 
and have therefore been seldom recorded. The situation 
of tile English was sometimes rendered eadtical by the 
rivalry of tlie other European ])owers who had formed 
establishments previously, and continued as long as pos¬ 
sible to treat them as interlopers. The Portuguese from 
the first manifested the loftiest pretensions, aggravated 
by the most imbittered feelings ; hut their naval power 
had now become so feeble in comparison with the fleets 
of Britain, that they scarcely ever encountered her 
vessels without signal defeat. 

It was much otherwise with the Dutch, whose exten¬ 
sive marine rendered their hostility truly formidable. 
They had already completely driven the Portuguese from 
the Molucca and Banda Islands, which they claimed in 
complete sovereignty. The English did not attempt to 
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interfere with the Hollanders in those settlements wliere 
the right of prior occupation could be urged ; but the 
small islands of Pularoon and Rostmgin, forming part 
indeed of a group occupied by that people, though con¬ 
taining no actual settlement, were considered as open 
territory, and forts were erected on them. This seems 
sufficiently conformable to Indian j)racticc, where the 
factories of different nations are often found in the closest 
contiguity. 'Phe Dutcli, however, chose to understand 
it otlierwise ; and, after liaving in vain endeavoured to 
expel tlicir rivals from these strongholds, seized two of 
their vessels, announcing their determination not to 
release them till England should have withdrawn lier 
pretensions to the trade of' the Sjjice Islands. The de¬ 
mand was strenuously resisted, and hostilities ensued, 
which were attended with disastrous consequences to 
both nations, and particularly to our countrym(*n. Pring, 
when he was on the coast of Coromandel in IbH), lieard 
the doleful tale that four shij)s, the Dragon, Bear, Expe¬ 
dition, and Rose, were captured near the Isles of Tecoo ; 
that the Star was taken in the Straits of Sunda, and that 
two other vessels were in great peril. 'Phe Companies 
now presented heavy complaints against each other to 
their respective governments ; negotiations were opened, 
and in order to prevent thcs(‘ partial hostilities from ter¬ 
minating in a general war, a treaty of a ^ cry singular 
complexion was concluded. The English and Dutch 
agreed to become, as it were copartners in the Indian 
traffic ; the former to have half the trade in pepper, and 
a third ot that in the liner spices ; and each of the na¬ 
tions to keep ten ships in common for the pur])ose of pro¬ 
tection, as well as for conveymg goods from one port of 
India to another. There was also to be formed a 
“■ Council of Deience,’’ consisting of four members of 
each Company, who were to be intrusted with the duty 
of enforcing the provisions of this extraordinary treaty. 

It was obvious that these stipulations were of such a 
nature, and involved so constant an interference in pri¬ 
vate transactions, as could not fail to lead to the most 
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serious differences. The Dutch, who maintained larger 
tickets among tlic islands, interpreted every question in 
their own favour, and refused to admit the otliers to 
the sti})ulated share of tlie trade, till they had paid 
their j)roporti()n of all the sums wliich they themselves, 
witli or udtliout iK'CC'Ssity, had expended on fortifications, 
llie enmity liet.weeii the two partic's Ix'came always 
more ]’ane(U’ous, till the Hollanders, availing themselves 
of su})erior strcaigth, jwoceeded to that dreadful outrage 
called tile “ Massacre of Amho^ma.” The island of that 
name is well lvnf)wn as the richest of the group of the 
Molucc.'ts, and the one which afiords the most copious 
supj)ly of cloves. TIk' principal sc'ttlement of both com¬ 
panies was at the cajiital, Avhere tlu‘ Dutch had a strong 
castle with a garrison of about two hundred men ; while 
the English, eighh'en in iiuinher, oceujiied inercdy a house 
in the town, where, however, they thought themselves 
in safety umh'r the faith of tivaties. The former, con¬ 
ceiving suspicions of a JapaiK'se soldier who was in their 
scrvie(‘, arrested and jmt him to the torture. Dy tliat 
harhai’oiis mode; of extracting evidence, tlu'y brought liim 
to coniess that he and st‘veral of his countr^uiKai had 
entered into a conspiracy to seize the fortress ; and upon 
the information thus ohtaimal, others of tlu^ s^ime nation 
were aj)prehended and tortunxl. The English, while 
tliis transaction was going on, went haclv and forward to 
the castle as hiisiness led them, in(|uiring about it as an 
ordinary affair, in no shape affecting themselves. Abel 
Price, the surgeon, however, liaving been coiifimal in that 
building on account of some excesses committed through 
intoxication, was one morning assured that his country¬ 
men also were engaged in this nefarious plot. He 
professed utter ignorance on the suliject; hut the rack 
was applied to liim with sucli s(‘verity as made him 
soon confess whatever his tormentors were pleased to 
direct. At the same time a message was sent to Captain 
Towerson, and tlie other members of the English factory, 
requesting tliat they would visit the governor. On their 
arrival, they were much surprised at being arrested, all 
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their property seized, and themselves called upon to ac¬ 
knowledge their share in the alleged conspiracy. Not¬ 
withstanding the most solemn denial, they underwent 
separate and successive examinations, enforced hy the 
most enud torture, their cries being heard hy their com¬ 
panions without, even at a great distance. Agony, in¬ 
deed, at h'ligth (‘xtorted their assent to every thing which 
their accuscu’s chose to suggest, ddie confessions evi¬ 
dently ap])ear to have heen given in a manner wliieh ren¬ 
ders it (juite manilest that they Avere wiaing from the 
unhap])y victims hy the extremity of su ffering. On being 
released, they repeated theii* dejiials in tlie most imjrres- 
sive manner ; two, in particular, being adjured hy Tower- 
son, retracted altogether the testimony they had borne 
against him. Ikit they were im 2 )elled hy the reru^wed 
nptdication of torture to return to their accusation 
both of themselves and of him. One desired to he 
told at oiic(‘ what lu* was required to own ; but this 
being treatc'd as contumacy, torture was again aj)plied 
till he iiiveiitc'd such a story as was likely to satisfy his 
persecutors. In general, however, leading (|uestions were 
put, intimating the charges made against the individual; 
and the judges contented themselves with his jHissive 
admission, llie issue was, that CatAtain Towerson and 
nine others were condemned to die, the remaining eight 
being j)ardoned. They Avere allowed to see each other, 
and had the sacrament administered hy the Dutch clergy¬ 
man, when they declared in the most solemn manner 
their ])erfect innocence. Samuel Colson said aloud :— 
‘‘ 0 Lord, as I am innocent of this treason, do thou par¬ 
don all my other sins ; and if in the smallest degree 
guilty thereof may I never be a partaker of the joys of 
thy h(‘avenly kingdom.” The rest answered, “ Amen ! 
amen !” They then earnestly asked and cordially re¬ 
ceived forgiveness from each other for their mutual 
accusations,—John Clark saying, “ How shall I look to 
be f jrgiven of God if 1 do not forgive you.” They were 
then executed by having their heads cut off with a sci¬ 
mitar. A black pall was provided for the captain, the 
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expense of which his enemies had the effrontery to charge 
on the English Company. One P(»rtiigncse, and nine 
natives of Japan, who suffered at the same tune, made 
equally strong ])rotestations of innocence. 

The indignation of the English people, always easily 
roused, never mounted to a higher pitch than when tid¬ 
ings arrived of this cruel and bloody transaction. TJie 
nation was in a ferment, and a universal cry arose for 
rc'dress and vengeance. The Court of Directors pre- 
j)ar('d and distributed a picture, in ivhich the tortures of 
the unha|q) 3 ^ sufferers were represented with every fea¬ 
ture of aggra vation. The ])ress \vas actively employed in 
inflaming still farther the indignation of the multitude, 
and the excitenu nt was such that the Dutch residents 
made an ap})lication to th(‘ IVivy Council for the pro¬ 
tection of their persons. Mr Mill, always studious to 
guard (igainst national partiality, is willing to suj^pose 
that this matter had been viewed at home through a 
somewhat exaggerating medium. Reluctant to ascribe 
to the actors the malignant spirit of demons, lie thinks 
it more ])rol)ab]e that, biassed and cml)itt(‘red by the 
violent opposition of interests, they may have l)cdieved 
their rivals really guilty, have rashly brought thcmi to 
trial, deeidt'd with minds too much blinded to discern 
the truth, and then ])ut them to death without remorse. 
Idle torture, howevm- nn justifiahle, was still employed 
ill Holland and other Eurojieaii kingdoms as an instru¬ 
ment for extorting evidence. Both nations, he observes, 
in those distant scus, where they wei'o Ixyond the reach 
of ri'gular government and legal restraint, were guilty 
of many <’rnel and violent actions. Admitting to a cer¬ 
tain extent the force of these observations, we cannot yet 
refrain from condemning the transaction as out' of delibe¬ 
rate and cold-blooded ferocity. 

The Dutch, on being called upon for satisfaction, re¬ 
turned at first very evasive answers; but wlieii the 
English began to detain their vessels, they found the 
matter assuming a more serious aspect, and authorized 
an investigation. The negotiations were very long pro- 
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tracted, and no final adjustment took place till 1G54, 
during the government of Cromwell, when eight com¬ 
missioners, four on each side, awarded a compensation of 
£8615 to the heirs and representatives of those who had 
suffered. At the same time, each party hrougfit forward 
a statc'nu'iit of the amount of injury alleged to have been 
sustained from the other during the forty yc^ars which 
elapsed from the time they h(‘gan their abortive attempt 
at a joint trade, down to 1652. The Englisli raised theii* 
estimate to no less than £2,695,069 ; wdiile the Dutch 
chose to fix theirs at the still more enormous amount 
of £2,919,861. These excessively-exaggerated demands 
were cut down hy the commissioners, who in the end 
awarded the sum of £85,000 to he paid to our country¬ 
men. 

The catastrophe of Amhoyna broke up entirely tlnit 
system of unit(‘d traffic, which indeed from the first might 
easily have been foreseen to he impracticable. Yet the 
English maintained for some time longer their setthnnent 
at Dan tain, which they had even made the capital of 
their (‘ast(‘rn possessions. But the greater force main¬ 
tained by the enemy in those islands, and which they 
always increased, rendered the tenure by which our 
pcopli! held a footing there difficult and precarious ; and 
the gi-eati'r attractions presented on the continent of 
India induced them gradually to relinquish their insular 
stations, with the exception of a few on the coast of 
Sumatra. 

Considerable expectations were at one period enter¬ 
tained from an establishment on the Persian Gulf. An 
English naval force, as formerly mentioned, co-operating 
with the anny of the Shah of Persia, drove the Portu¬ 
guese in 1622 from their once oimlent settlement at 
Ormuz, wliich has since sunk into total insignificance. 
In return for their services, our adventurers received 
not only a share of the booty, but also liberty to establish 
a fiea)ry at tin* fort of Gombroon, the transactions at 
which appear(*d at first to wear a promising aspect. 

Surat for a considerable time was the principal seat of 
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British settlement in India, and annual investments to 
a large amount were sent to the factory in that city. 
Being ex])osed, however, to the arbitrary exactions of 
the Mogul and hi^^ ofheers, and also to the inc(‘ssant in¬ 
cursions of the M ihrattas, the government felt it very 
desirable to ohtaiii sonu^ place entirely their own, and 
which tli(‘y could fortify against (‘xtern.-J aggi'ession. 
An opportunity vas offered in 1()()2, on occasion of the 
maiTiage of the infanta Catlnn-ine to Charh's II., when 
the island of Bon shay was ceded as j)art of her dowry. 
Some misundersLniding arose as to tin? tnxtcnit of" this 
grant, tlie Engl is! i conceiving it to include Salsettc* and 
other d. peiuhnicu s ; while the Portuguese chos(‘ to view 
it as not extend:iig beyond the hare precincts of the 
island,—in which last intc'rjwetation Ih'itain was finally 
obliged to ac(iuiesce. ^fhus the crowm ac(|uired for the 
first time a tei-riterial possession in India ; ^vhich, how¬ 
ever, did not yiei<l revenue sufhcicnit to defray its ex*- 
penses. in therefore, the ojitire sovereignty was 

made oven* to the Company, who, in 1(JB7, transferred 
thither from Surar the j)r(‘sidency over their othei’ settle- 
immts ; and Bombay has ever since continued the capital 
of their dominions in Wc‘stern India. 

Meantime, the establishments on the east<Tn coast 
were gradually rising into tlnur ju’esent importance. For 
some time, the Coromandel stations were considered 
secondary, shifted from place to jjlaec*, and held subor¬ 
dinate to Bantam. In the voyage of ilijepon we have 
traced the first foundation of the impoitant settlements 
of Masulijiatam and Fulicat; hut the latter was soon 
rcliiKiuished, in c( msequence of Dutch rivalry, f'o escape 
the hostility of that people and the oppressions of the 
native government, the English, in 1625, procured a spot 
of ground at Armegum, a little south of Nellore, where 
they stationed a factory. This place, however, viewed as 
an emporium of t he fine cotton manufactures which gave 
the chief value to that coast, was not found equal to Masu- 
lipatam ; and accordingly the trade of this last was soon 
revived. Valuable privileges in its favour were obtained 
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from the King of Golcoiida ; while the Mogul emperor 
sanctioned an establishment at PipJey in Orissa. It being 
still considered iinj)ortant to have a place of strength for 
the security of the Company’s trade, permission was 
obtained, in 1()40, from a native chief to erect a fort at 
Madraspatain. The Directors, actuated by a spirit of 
economy which has not always ruled their counsels, ob¬ 
jected to this erection, and limited very strictly the sums 
to be cx])iuid( d on it. However, th<‘y called it Fort St 
George, and made it afterwards the capital of their settle¬ 
ments on th(^ coast of Coromandel, 

The establisinnent in Bcaigal, which has since risen to 
such unrivalled pros[)(‘rity, was formed somewhat later 
than either of tlu' otliers. An English medical gentleman 
of the nanu^ of Doughton, resident at Surat, having 
visited Agra, in 1051, was Ibrtunate enough to remove a 
dangerou,'^ illness vvhieb bad alfected the daughter of the 
Enip('ror Shah d eliaii. The gratitude felt by the monarch 
was, \N ith a laudal»le patriotism, employed by the J)hy- 
sician to obtain for his countrymen some commercial 
privileges. From Agra he ])roceeded to the court of the 
Nabob of Bengal, where his skill, exerted with equal 
success, was rewarded ])y a grant to the English of very 
extensive local advantages and immunities. The mer¬ 
chants of Surat, on payment of oOOO rupees, procured 
full fj'eedoni of trade, exempt from customs ; and in 
1056 they erecti'd a factory at Hoogley, situated on that 
branch of the river which has iilways been considered 
the principal channel for the trade of the Ganges. From 
this time ships and investments Avere sent to Bengal 
every year. Several other factories W'cre subsequently 
formed ; l)ut its commerce was still considered secondary 
to that of Coromandel, and made subject to the super¬ 
intendence oi’ the authorities at Fort St George. 

It was in Bengal, however, that the English first at¬ 
tempted to establish political and military power. The 
agen .s ot the Company transmitted a detail of various 
wrongs sustained from the native rulers, and suggested 
the expediency of seeking redress by force of arms. The 
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Directors sent out, in 1686, Captain Nicholson, with ten 
armed vessels and six companies of soldiers, destined to 
a service of no less magnitude than that of levying war 
agaiiLst tile Great IHTogul and the Nabob of Bengal. The 
plan of the campaign was in the first instance to seize 
and fortify Chittagong, a point rather remote from the 
scene of commercial activity, but which they meant to 
make the centre of their military movemi nts. Hence 
they were not fortuTuitc in the execution of this grand 
scheme ; tlie dilferent jiarts of the armament arriving 
separately, and acting, too, with little eoncert. The fleet 
sailed up to lloogley, and commeneed a cannonade, but 
being completely rejuilsed, was obliged to seek shelter 
in a port which c)ccii])i(*d the present site of Calcutta. 
Factories that had been formed at Patna and Cossim- 
huzar were taken and plundered. The nabob, after a 
deceitful truce, assemhh'd liis whole army to attiick the 
discomfited Kiiglish, who at that crisis, however, under 
the command of the Company’s agent, made a brilliant 
display of valour. They not only cluxdvcd the Mogul 
forces, hut entered the harbour of Balason^, and burnt 
forty sail of their ships. An aeeommodation was then 
agreed to, liy which they were permitted to re-esta- 
Wish their factory at lloogley ; and affairs wc*r(“ on the 
point of heiiig replaced on their former footing, when 
two Britisli ships of war, under an officer named Heath, 
entered the river. That commander immediately dis¬ 
allowed the treaty, and commenced warlike operations, 
which he conducted very unfortunately ; and the in¬ 
vaders were soon (d>lig<Ml to evacuate Bengal. Aureng- 
zebe, at ^hat time seated on the Mogul throne, was so 
exasperated at these ])roceedings, and other viokuit steps 
taken by Sir John Child, gove rnor of Bombay, that he 
ordered a general attack on the Company’s factories. 
Those at Surat, Masulipatam, and Vizigai)atam, were re¬ 
duced, the last not without some bloodshed ; and Bom¬ 
bay was very closely pressed. Our countrymen were 
compelled to have recourse to the most humble submis¬ 
sion ; when that politic sovereign, weighing the benefit 
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which his people derived from foreign commerce, gra¬ 
dually relaxed, and allowed the traffic to resume its usual 
channels. 

From this time, however, the Company began openly 
to aspire to independent authority in the East. In 
1689, as Mr Mill observes, “it was laid down as a deter¬ 
minate^ object of policy, tliat ind{‘j)endence was to be 
established in India, and dominion a('([nin'd.” At that 
date they wrote to tln^Lr ageiits,™“ The increase of our 
revenue is the subject of our care, as much as our trade.’’ 
Henceforth, then, the Ihiglish may be considered as 
having commenced their system of political ascendency 
in that part of Asia ; but ])efore hdlowing tiiem througli 
the various sh'ps of this arduous un<lertaking, it will be 
a.dvant{igeous to turn back and take a survey of the 
lortunes of that great empire, whose place they were 
destined to occupy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Early Mohammedan Conquests in India, 


Rise of the Mohammedan Power—Conquests in Central Asia_ 

The vSamanian Dyuasly — Abistan;!—Sulmktit^n—Mahmoud the 
Ghiznevuh;—His ^J’welve Kx]K*ditioi)s into India—\ictory in 
Lahore—Successive C()n(|U(‘st.s of liime ; Tana -sar; Katiougo; 
Muttra; Suumaut—Ills Death—Character—Anecdotes- Litera¬ 
ture of the Court of (ihizni—Ft'rdusi—Oonsuri—Abu Hihan— 
Decline of the Ghiznian House—Subverted by that of Ghori— 
Mohammed Ghori—His (’orujucbls in India—('uttub conquers 
Dellii and makes it ids Capital. 

The Ara))s or Saract'iis, in spmiding’ liy tlieir arms the 
religion of Mohaiinuod, efleeU'd a most astonLshin<j^ revo¬ 
lution in the ciistern world, and p(‘netnitc‘d to more 
remote ])arts of AsLi tlian were ever reaehed hy the 
Roman eayle. After tlu‘ deatJi of tlieir j)io]diet, a short 
inteiwal only had elajised when tlndr victorious cavalry 
drank at once the waters of tlie lagus, tlie IVi^er, and 
the Jaxartc's. Bagdad heeaine the eajiiUil of tlie greatest 
empire then on the face of the earth ; its court was the 
most s}deudid and the most jiolished, and the seat of all 
the learning liy wliieli that dark age wits illumined. 

No region derived such advantages from this triumph 
of the Moslem arms and faith as tlie eouiiti'y called 
Mavar-ul-Nahar, being that extensive tract of Indejiend- 
ent Tartary which is watered hy the great rivers Oxus 
and Jaxartes. Though blessed with a i'ertile soil, and 
one of the finest climates of Asia, it is represented in all 
the ancient records as entirely Seytliian, covered with 
roaming hordes of shepherds and warriors, wdio lived in 
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tents, nnd siihsisted on the milk of their flocks. Under 
the Arab sway, it acquired and has ever since retained 
regular governm(‘nt, iiuprovc'd cultivation, large and 
populous cities ; and yet tins province was one of the first 
wliich were sevc^red from the Caliphate. Its governors, 
distant from tJje seat of empire, began gradually to assume 
t]u‘ ehara(‘ter of inde])endent ])rinces; they extended their 
pfnver first ove r Ivhorasan ; then over the inte rior pro¬ 
vinces of IV'rsia ; and finally hemmed in Bagdad itself 
more aixl more closely, till the name of Calipli, which 
had caiisi'd the' ('xtremities of the earth to tremble, be¬ 
came little more than an empty sound. 

It was in the year tlie 258th of the Hegira, that 
Ismael Samani of Bochara assumed the title of king ; 
and his jiosterity in the family of Samania reigned 
n(‘arly a hundred years over those vast regions, with a 
high reputation for justice and beneficence. At length 
his house felt that decline to which desjiotic power in all 
countri(‘s is ultimately liable. Its weakness w^as further 
increas('d by a disputed successioii ; wliile Ahiskigi, go¬ 
vernor of the vast semi-Tartar jirovincc of Kliorasan, 
successfully raised the standard of insurrection. Having 
become an imhqiendcuit sovendgn, he added to his do¬ 
main th(‘ high mountain-territory of Cabul and Candahar. 
This regimi, situated on the crest or in the declivities 
and deep valleys of the Indian Caucasus and of its nu- 
mei'oiis tri])utary branches, is inhabited by the Afghans, 
a race of hardy husbandmen, slu'pherds, and warriors, 
who have often extended the authority of their princes 
over the surrounding countries. Here Abistagi selected 
Chizni as the capital of an empire which long ruled ovxr 
Asia, 

In the year 977 he was succeeded, not by his son, who 
died young, but I , Subiiktagi his general, who had been 
saluti'd sover(‘ign by the voice of the troops. This prince 
consolidated the new kingdom, and became the real 
found -r of a mighty dynasty. He hears a high reputa¬ 
tion tor probity, simplicity, and mildness. The Orientals 
fondly relate a little incident that at least expresses their 
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ideas rospectini^ liis temper, and forms a pleasing contrast 
with tlu^ hardiJiood of his character and the rough scenes 
in wJiicli lie ac*t(‘d. Hunting one day in the forest, he 
cspic'd a fawn witli its inotlicr hounding over the plain. 
He caught the animal, tied its feet, and threw it over 
his saddle ; hut on looking hack, he beheld the mother 
following wit 11 so jiiteous an aspect that his soul was 
medted. lie i‘ideased the fawn, and allowed it to rejoin 
its ])arent, who, as she turned into the wilderness, looked 
hack with c yes streaming t(‘ars of gratitude. Suhiiktaghs 
pleasing reflections u])on this seem', and his own share in 
it, siiggi'sted at night a dream or vision, wlu're, in reward 
for his humanity, a kingdom was promised to him. As 
a jiroof of his simjilieity of taste, we are informed that, 
on being introduced to a sjiliaidid jiavilion erected by his 
son ]\Ialiinoud, he told the ])rince that this obj(*ct was to 
be des])ised as a. jierishing bauble, and that he ought to 
make it Ids study to olitain a good name, wliich would 
last for ever. 

This youth, after a short usui’jiation by his brother 
Ishmacd, whom, after van(|uishing, he inendy inijirisoned 
for life, succi'eded in tlu^ year 907 to Subuktugi, and 
proved one of the greatest princes that ever ruled in Asia. 
Being attacked by the Kmjieror of Bokhara, he* felt or 
professed great nductance to engage in war with the 
rejiresentative of’ the venerati'd dynasty of Samania ; but 
liLs scruples were overcome when that prince was mur¬ 
dered, and his throne stdzed by two of his generals. 
Mahmoud then joined the King of the Uzbecks in ex- 
tinguisliingthe empire of Bokhara; and tlu^ fine territory 
of Mavar-ul-Nahar was added to his dominion, which 
then comprehended all Asia from the Caspian to the 
Indus. 

There is not a more cheijucred fame in oriental history 
than that of Mahmoud. His justice has been so much 
celebrati'd that, according to eastern writers, the wolf 
and the lamb in his reign drank at the same fountain ; 
yet instances are not wanting in which his conduct ap¬ 
pears marked by the grossest iniquity and extortion. 
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II is piety, which is as iiiiich celebrated, is equally pro- 
Ideiiiatieal. According to Ferishta, he was in early life 
prone to scepticism. Jlis mind was agitated with doubt 
on I avo viay differtmt points,—whether there he a future 
world, and whether he Avas the son of Suhuktagi ; for the 
general deportment of his mother, it seems, left this last 
question oj)en to controversy, A vision a])peared to liim, 
wluai the i Voplud in person removed both these subjects 
of in(|uietiide ; and the emperor then commenec'd a high 
religions ]>rofession. Ilis zeal, howev('r, brought such 
an accession of ])OAV('r and wealth, as made it be doubted 
whetber bis devotions to lieaven were not chiefly valued 
a,s IIk'V tended to make him lord of the earth. Ills 
fervour was especially inflamed by reports of tlu' hound- 
le.ss Avealth accumulated in the holy shrines of Jlindostan, 
and bis conscience incessiintl}^ r(q)roaeh(‘d him, till he 
used means to ha\e these ])rofane tiwasures transported 
to adorn the ]>alaces of (jhizni. 

rise of the MoliamnuMhui power was pregnant 
with ev('nts to India, over Avhieh its ])rinees Avere destined 
to rub' for ages ; yet their dominion had endured four 
centuries AAathout finding its way into that cxtensiA^c 
rc'gion. Ihit tins st*curity wats necessiirily im])aii’(Hl, when 
so i'ormidabh' a kingdom Avas (U'ceted on its frontier. 
Subuktagi liad already made two inroads into IVloul- 
tan and Laliore, in which he was successful, having in 
botli comj)letely defeated J(*ipa], ])rmce of the latter 
country, lie uimexed to Ghiziii the fine province of 
Po<iluiwer, and extcndial his authority to the Indus. 
IVIalimoud, avIio, in those invasions, had given early 
proofs of personal hiYiA^ery, soon made the country be¬ 
yond that river the grand theatre of his military exj)Ioits, 
from Avhich he was diverted only by some insurrections 
hi his more dista-d, dependencii's, and by occasional 
alanns of 'J'artar invasion. Historians record tAvclvc ex¬ 
peditions by this gTcat potentate, from all of Avhich he 
return d triuinj)hant, and laden with booty. 

In the first he mcrtdy crossed the Indus ; hut th(‘ 
second was against Jcipal of Lahore, who hud again reared 
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the standard of independence. This country, in which 
Tnonntains and destals are int(‘nningled with tracts of 
luxuriant fertility, lias, from the days of Alexander to 
the ])resent, nurture d a warlike ])(‘ople, who liavc' formed 
a hulwai'k at^^ainst W( stern invasion. Jei})al had mustered 
another forniidalde army, l)ut was vanquished and made 
prisoner- ; liis nex:k, as well as the)se eif hfLee n cliiefs, 
])eini^ eneirelesl with jewels eh“ immense value, ddiis 
unfortunate- ])rinee‘, after he-in^ twice a ea])tive, ee)nsider{‘-d 
liis lionour as irretrievahly tarnishe-d ; fe)r whieli re-ason, 
and aetuate'd hy the- harharous j)ride e)f his e-ountrymen, 
lie pi-e“j)ar(‘d a funeral-])ile, and thre-w himself into the 
flames. Annindpal, his son,acknowledi^ed liis kingdom 
tributary to Ghizni. 

The three next expe-ditions eif Mahmoud were made 
with the view eif collecting imposts and siipju'essing jiar- 
tial re-hellions. The fifth, in 1009, ee)mmenee‘el hy an 
athu-k on the part eif Annindjial. Having formed alli- 
ane-es with all the gre-at kings of the inte-rioi-,—Delhi, 
Iviinouge*, Ougein, Gwalior, Callinge-r, and Ajmere,—he 
assembled the largest army that had hee-n see-n in that 
regie)!! for hundreds eif ye^ars. They crosse-el the IndiLS, 
and ente-red the lhainsof Peslniwr-r, where the Moslems, 
afraid te) encounter in the e)pe-n he ld an enomy so im- 
meiLsely su})erie)r, began to intrench their forcu-s. The 
two armies remained forty elays in presene-e of eae-h e)thcr, 
wlien at length a battle was beygun on the side of the 
natives by tlie Giekers or Gwhekw-ars, a race- almost en¬ 
tirely savage, inhabiting the mountainous tracts north 
of Laliure, Their arrow^s did considerable execution ; 
yet the main body v/cre iinahlo to make any iinpression 
on the lirave and strongly intrenelu-d army of ALihmoud. 
Many fell on the part of the assaibuits, wdicn at h-ngth 
the ele])hant on wdiicli the Prince of Laliore rode, 
frightened by a fire-ball, rmi off*, and caiTiod liLs master 
out of the held. At that moment the troops, thinking 
themselves deserted by tlndr commander, were struck 
with panic ; and the wdiole of tliat niiglity host fled in 
complete and irretrievable confusion. An alarm so sud- 
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den and so slightly raised, may lead us to conclude that, 
instead of hardy and veteran warriors, Mahmoud had 
encount(.‘red only an effeminate and tumultuary militia, 
like that which Xerxes h‘d into Greece. Twenty 
thousand were slain in the j3ursiiit; and numerous ele¬ 
phants laden witli treasure W('re ea])tured. Idic con¬ 
queror, finding no longer an army to o])pose him, marched 
directly upon the fort of Hime, or liheemghur, considered 
almost imjjregnahle, and wdiich had therefore l)een made 
a general dej)ositoiy for all the sacred wealth of the 
surrounding temph's. The Indian ])rinces having marched 
forward with a full assurance of victory, and without 
ever dn-ading attack, laid withdrawn the garrison to 
reinforce tluar ranks, leaving only ]>riests to guard the 
shrine and tn'asures. These defenders soon optmed the 
gates and fell flat on tludr faces hefort; the victorious 
prince. The gold, silver, ami j)recious stones found in 
Jlime are declared by Terishta to have excci'ded all 
similar ])ossessions of any otluT prince on earth ; yet 
MajorPrice’s authorities, and even hisown, when carefully 
analyz(‘d ])y Colonel Ihaggs, fix the amount at little 
more than ,i‘d00,000 in specie, with perhaps a somewhat 
larger value in diamonds and other jewels. These acqui¬ 
sitions, on JMahnioud’s return, were displayed several 
days to tlie admiring gaze of the Ghizni mountaineers; 
and the exhibition ^vas closed by liberal donations to the 
poor and the ministers of religion. 

The sovereigns of India, by this abortive expedition, 
liad revealed to Mahmoud the fatal secret of their weak¬ 
ness and the valuable treasures which their kingdoms 
contained,—lessons by which he was not slow to profit. 
He had obtained intelligence respecting Tanassar, a 
shrine of singular oi)ulence and sanctity, situated near 
the theatre of the great war recorded in the Mahabarat. 
As lie passed on his march the territories of Lahore, An- 
nindpal addressed an earnest supplication that he would 
remain content with having swept away at Bime the 
riches of so many temples, and would spare this j)cculiar 
object of Hindoo veneration; but Mahmoud announced 
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his firm purpose to obliterate from India every vestige 
of idolatry. ITe reached the ])lace before it could re¬ 
ceive even th(‘ I'eeble aid of tlie Iving of Delhi, and be¬ 
came ])ossessed, ■without lasistanee, of the accumulated 
treasui'e of ages. All the idols were broken in pieces 
and tlirnwn on tb(‘ Ingbway, except one of stupendous 
dimensions, called Jug Soom, which was carried to 
Ghizni and nnlueed to fragineiits. The conqueror took 
possession of D(dhi, and even formed the design of an¬ 
nexing this fine r('gion to bis dominions; but on fiirtbcr 
Inflection In^ eonsiderc^d it inij)ossible, so long as the 
brave and well-defend(Ml proviiua; of Lahore intervened, 
that a regular eoninuinication could l)e maintained be¬ 
tween that ea[)itaJ and Ginzni. subdue Annind])al 
would thcrefoi’e have been a ]-e(|uisite preliminary ; but 
that prince acted with sueli pnukaice, and so carefully 
avoidc'd all occasion of olfence, that Mahmoud found 
neither ])retext nor L injdatioii to renew tlie war. He 
therefore iK'ver att('mj)t(‘d to comjmn* India ; he merely 
pounced, from time to time, like an eagle, fi’om bis tn*- 
inendous eyiy amid the snows of Caucasus, snatched his 
preyg and flew back to his mountain-domain. 

Jhis prince S])ent a summer in conquering the btaui- 
tiful Valley of Cashmeixg the j)ossession of which opernh 
to him a way into the interior of ilindostan, without the 
reluctant consent ol' the Prince of Ljdionu In the ya-ar 
1017 h(‘ assemblefl all his trooj)s from the Tartar pro¬ 
vinces, and at the head of a hundred thousand horse and 
thirty thousand foot, inarched along the sources of the 
great rivi’rsagainstKaiiougc,the proudestof all the Indian 
capital;.. The oriental writers represent, in the most 
magnificent terms, its jKunp and greatness. The towers 
are destu-ibed as r: acliing tlu' skies ; while the city is said 
at one time to have contained o0,()00 shops for the sale 
of betel, and 00,000 jierforniers on musical instruments. 
A stiite thus dissolvc'd in ease and luxury was ill pre- 
pari'd to encount(‘r the liardy^ bands who poured down 
from Afghanistan. The king did not even attempt re¬ 
sistance ; he advanced and tendered his submission to 
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the invader. Kanou^e was consequently treated with 
lenity, and the conqueror rcniained only three days. 
After reducing' several other ])laces, he rc'ceived hitelli- 
genee of a (‘ity which ahbrded the means of gratifying 
to the utmost Jiis ]a})acioLis jnety. Muttra or Mathura, 
sacred to Krishna, contained shrines eclipsing all others 
even in this most wt;althy region. Tlu; Mohammedan 
])rince enteri'd it with little opposition, and found its 
tenipJes the most splendid he had yet seen, tilled with 
gigantic idols of j)ure gold, having eyes of rubies ; in one 
Wcis stuck a sap])liire of extraordinary magnitude. The 
conqueror lost no time in decoinp()sing these rich objects 
of pagan homage, and, having real need them to their 
constituent elements ol’gold and jewels, loaded with them 
a long train of camels, lie is said to have once formed 
the design of demolishing the tem})les ; hut being dazzded 
with their Ix'auty, he desisted, and left that task to the 
bigoted zeal of Aurengz(d)(‘. The reduction of some 
other cities was attended with hard fighting and com¬ 
paratively little spoil, lie marched by way of Lahore 
to (Jhizni, and made a display of booty eclipsing even 
that l)rought from tlie pluinler of Tanassar. it has been 
estimati (1 at half a million in specie, with jewels and 
])earls beyond all calculation ; to which were added fifty- 
three thousand captives, whose price, however, was so 
much reduced l)y tlu* immense supply, that they scarcely 
brought live shillings a-head. The wealth obtained by 
the jji'ivate chiefs and soldiers was supposed to equal that 
of the sov(uvign. 

Giiizni hitliei-to, notwathstanding the riches conveyed 
to it, had In eii little; more in itsi;lf than an encampment 
of migratory shej)hcrds; but Mahmoud, smitten with 
the niagnificence of Kanouge and Mathura, detennined 
now to ca-ect (Hlifiecs which might render his capital an 
object of admiration to the world. A mosque was built 
of granite and marble, on which the richest materuils 
were }> .ofusely lavished, and new ornaments continually 
added, till it became celebrated over Asia under the title 
cd the “ Celestial Bride.” The nobles, imitatmg the 
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taste of their sovereip^n, vied with each otlier in costly 
structures, till Ghizni acquired a inagniticence surpassing 
that of the greatc'st cities of India. 

Meantiine Mahmoud re(‘eived the mortifying intelli¬ 
gence that the submission and alliance of the King of 
Kanouge had proved fatal to that prince. Indignant at 
his descilioii of tlu^ general cause, Nunda, king of Cal- 
linger, seconded by the neighlwiiring monarehs, com¬ 
menced a furious war, which ended in his defeat and 
death, and the surrender of his cajatal. The Gliiznian 
ruh‘r made all the despatch whicli his distance admitted. 
After forcing tlie ])assfige of the Jumna, he advanced and 
found the victor strongly intrenched, and a])])arent]y ^ 
waiting his attack ; hut, after due consideration, the 
Indian prince retreated, leaving the country to he laid 
waste hy tlu? invader. The kingdom and city of Ka- 
noiige, however, were never able to regain their ancient 
splendour. 

Lahore, though so closely contiguous to the Ghiznian 
territory, had continued independent during thirty years 
of Mahmoud’s reign ; hut on the death of Annind])al, he 
determined upon a vigorous effort to obtain poss('Ssion 
of this important key of India. Accordingly, having 
assembled an immense force, he marched towards the 
metropolis ; when the young pidnce, unable to face so 
great an armament, abandoned the city and neigVibour- 
ing territory, and sought refuge in Ajmere. Lahore was 
thus attached to the Ghiznian monarchy. 

After some minor inroads, the conqueror, in the year 
1024, undertook his last and greatest exjiedition into India; 
his arms being then turned somev»diai in a new direction. 
In the province of Guzerat, on the shore of the Indian 
Ocean, stood Sumnaut, a shrine higher and holier than 
any yet devoted to spoliation. Two thousand villages 
were assigned for its su])port, besides presents pourc'd in 
from all the surrounding regions. Sumnaut himself 
was esteemed the general judge of the dead, and his 
statue of pure gold was washed every morning Avith 
water brought from the Ganges, a thousand miles dLs* 
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tant. The attendants consisted of two thousand Brah¬ 
mins, five hundred dancing-girls, three hundred musi¬ 
cians, and thr(‘e hundred barbers. '^^Fhe king was farther 
incited by beaming that the priests of Sumnaut consider¬ 
ed themselves secure from his utmost power. Accord¬ 
ing to them, the sins of Delhi and Kanouge had been 
the sole cause of the downfal of those cities ; while they 
themselves, high in purity and sanctity, might bid defi¬ 
ance to the impious fury of the Moshun invader. Eager 
to unib'eeive tliem, this monarch, having mustered his 
troops, IcmI tlnan into Moultan ; employing twenty thou¬ 
sand camels to convey provisions across the great west¬ 
ern desert. Tin* city of Ajmere was Ibund abandoned, 
and its fort too strong to be attacked. Nahrwalla, capi¬ 
tal of Guzerat, had been left in the same state. After 
passing another desert, the Ghiznevide sovereign came 
in view of Sumnaut, a lofty castle on a peninsula com¬ 
pletely (‘iiclosed by the sea, except at one point, which 
was dc'fendt'd by strong Avails, on whose battlements 
stood an innumerable multitude of combatants. They 
announced by a herald that tludr great god had drawn 
the Moslt'ins hitlier, in order that the dc'struction of so 
many divinities, wlio had falhm under their axe, might 
now be avenged. The invaders, however, advanced with 
a despateh which amazed the Hindoos, and caused them 
to fall down in tears before tlieir idol ; though, on see¬ 
ing the scaling-ladders applied, they drew strength from 
despair, and rushed lor ward to the defence with the ut¬ 
most fury. The dreadful contest was prolonged a whole 
day, at the end of which the assailants, overpowered 
with fatigue, were obliged to retire. On the following 
morning the attack was renewed, but with no better 
success. 

On the third d.y, an immense army was seen advanc¬ 
ing to the relief of Sumnaut. Mahmoud instantly led 
his troops to battle ; but, as this quarter of India has 
alwa] s supplied a race of brave and hardy warriors, the 
contest was severe. Fortune still wavered, when the 
Indian host was strengthened by a powerful reinforce- 
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incDt under Byram Deo and Dal)issalima, two of the 
principal cliit fs of (lU/a^rat. The battle then hecaine 
more doul)tful and truly terrible, and Mahmoud, for the 
first time on the soil of India, saw himself in danger of 
being vanrjuisln'd. He app(‘aled to the religious zeal of 
his trooj)s ; he ])rostrated himself on the ground, implor¬ 
ing the aid of Heaven in this holy conflict, and earnestly 
called on his chiefs to advance either to conquest or the 
crown of martyrdom. He at length gained a com])lete 
victory; and the ganison, on seeing the fliglit of the 
great army to which they had trusted for deliverance, 
wane s('iz('(l w ith panic, and ahandoiu'd the plac('. The 
eoiKjueror entered, and wais h'd to the tcanplc, a spacious 
and anti([ne structure, th(‘ interior of w'hich consisted of 
a majestic hall su])port(‘(l by fifty-six columns, and en¬ 
tirely encircled wdth golden images of Hindoo d('ities. 
Suinnaut himself, whose gigantic dimensions are vari¬ 
ously reported, towau-ed high over all. On first behold¬ 
ing this idol, Mahmoud, fired wdth wrathful zeal, struck 
off its nose, and gave oi’ders that tlie whole figure should 
fortlnvith he reduced into fraguu'uts. When the attendant 
Braliminssaw' tlu'dowmfalof this object of their profound- 
est veneration, they ftdl on their kma's, and offered an 
immense sum to save what remained ; and the oinrahs 
advised, even as a matter of piauh'nec*, the accc'phincc of 
the ransom : l)nt tlic king indignantly rejected the id(‘a 
of becoming a “ seller of idols.” I’lie W'Ojk of demoli¬ 
tion proceeded ; and, on its reaching the interior of the 
image, there waus disclosed a treasure in ])earls, rubies, 
and diaiiionds, almost beyond eonce})tion, and far sur¬ 
passing the immense sum tendered for its redemption. 
It is somewhat difficult to ascertain tlie amount; but it is 
generally admitted to have greatly exceeded that of any 
of the i'ormer captures. 

Mahmoud was so much pleased with Guzerat, that he 
deliberated wliether he should not make it the principal 
seat of his government, or at least annex it permanently 
to liis dominions ; but he became satisfied, that the dis- 
-tance from Gliizni was too great, and the cominunica- 
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tions too difficult. He attcniptod, however, to retain a 
control over this fine country, hy raising to the sove¬ 
reignty a Brahmin of huinhle hirth ; hut he had not 
long departed when tlie peo])le again transfeiTi'd their 
allegiance to their ancient race of kings. Some roman¬ 
tic and ratln r absurd details are givcai with relation to 
this occurrence*, which we* pass by, as they we're ])rohahly 
invente'd to su]>p]y an excuse to Mahmeiud lor supersed¬ 
ing the sovereign whom he had chosen to imjiose upon 
Guzerat. 

The victor, while on his return to Ghizni, suffered 
considerably in passhig through the A'ast deserts ; and 
was greatly annoyed also by tlie Jits or Jaiits, a tribe 
inhabiting Moultan, w ho, by tbeir strong Ibree of war- 
be)ats, comniandeel the navigation of the Indus. The 
indignant monarch undertook next ye ar an ex])e‘dition 
against tins peojile, and having ])re])areel a vast number 
of small vessels fortified wdtb iron spikes, encounte'red, 
and, after an obstinate conflict, de'leated them so com¬ 
pletely, that almost the w hole nation w ere slain or taken 
priseme'rs. 

The followa'ng season he w\as em])loyed in an expedi¬ 
tion inte» Kheirasan, on his return from w hich, in 1030, he 
was taken ill, and died at the age of G3. 

Tlu're are few'characters, w e have remarked, in oriental 
history more doubtful than that of this great conqueror. 
By some he is extolled as the model of a perfect prince, 
wdiile others brand him as a monster of avarice, injustice, 
and rapacity. There seems to have been in his nature 
a strange combination of opposite qualities, his best ac¬ 
tions being alloyed by a mixture of wild cajirice. He 
cart'fully discharged many of his duties as a sovereign, 
and made great exertions to secure the husbandman and 
merchant against the inroad of the predatory bands 
who occupied the mountain-fastnesses. He w\as acces¬ 
sible to complaints from every quarter, A woman from 
a remote Persian province came to his audience, and 
complained that her son had been killed and her property 
carried off by a gang of plunderers. The king replied 
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that this was a distant conquest, in whicli it was impos¬ 
sible for him to ])revent some disorders. The woman 
warmly rejoined “ Why then do you conquer kingdoms 
whi(‘h you cannot ])rotect, and for whicdi you will not 
he able to answcT in the day of judgment V* That this 
rebuke could addressc^d to the king was no small 
honour to his cliaracter, and still more when we find 
that it roused liim to establish order in those remote 
parts of his dominions. A still more signal act of justice 
is recorded. A citizen of Gliizni r(q)resentod that a 
j)owei’l“ul lord of the court, having become enamoured 
of his wife, arriv(‘d nightly, thrust him out of his own 
dwelling, and forcibly supj)lied his ])lacc. Mahmoud, 
with the deepest indignation, desired that information 
should be given to him the first time that this outrag-e 
was repeated. The injui’ed person came three nights 
after with the expected notice, and t\ie monarch, attended 
by a guard of soldiers, hastened to the house, llavh^g 
ordered aU the lights to be extinguished, he advanced in 
the dark with a weapon, and, seizing the offender, with 
one blow severed his head from his body, lie then 
caused a light to be brought, and liaving seen the victim, 
fell on his knees and uttered a prayer. Being asked the 
meaning of all this, he rei)lied that he had extinguished 
the light lest the guilty ]>erson should prove to have 
been a favourite, the view of whom might have shaken 
his just resolution ; hut, on being relieved from this ap¬ 
prehension, he had returned thanks to Heaven.'^' 

The people of Ghizni were tlms well secured by Mah¬ 
moud against the injustice of their fellow-sulqects ; but 
their lot was different in regard to tlie deeds of extortion 
and iniquity which were too often committed by him¬ 
self. Mention is made of a wealthy citizen of Nishapour, 
against whom he chose to make a chaige of impiety and 
heresy. The accused person came to him and said, “ 0 


* This anecdote is given with considerable variations by the dif¬ 
ferent authorities ; the above version (which is that of D’Herbelot, 
Bibliotheque Orientale, art. Mahmoud) appears the most probable 
and consistent. 
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king, I am neither idolater nor apostate, hut I am pos¬ 
sessed of wealtli; take it, therefore, but do me not a 
double injustice, by robbing me of my money and of my 
good name.” The rapacious ruler, it is said, unblush- 
ingly closed Avith the proj)Osal, and after having stripped 
the Juan of his propei’ty, gave him a certificate testifying 
the soundness of liis faith, 

Ikdigious zeal was not only avowed by IVLahmoiid, 
but undcj* a certain shape suj)plied the main iinpulse to 
all his actions. Yet its exercise, as already observed, 
was productive of earthly gains so immense as to involve 
its ])urity in some suspicion. Still a religious profession 
is not alwcMVs insincere, because it is somewhat alloyed 
in the mind of liiin who admits a mixture of worldly 
motiv(‘s. That the Mosleni faith, as the exclusive path 
to siilvation, ouglit to he ])ropagated by the sword, is 
one of its fundamental dognuis; and by a inonarcli 
whose ambition and avarice this tenet so greatly fa¬ 
voured, we cannot wonder that it should have been zeal¬ 
ously enil)raced. Yet one incident, related as having 
occurred at tlu' end of his mortal career, shows that the 
vanities of earth still held full posst'ssion of his heart. Two 
days before his death, he caused aU his jewels, pearls, 
and golden ornaments, collected from so many different 
regions, to be sjmt ad out b(‘fore him, that he might satiate 
his eyes by a display of rich(*s, from which he wtis about 
to be sejiarated for ever. We can more easily sympa¬ 
thize with bis taking a last review of his troops, includ¬ 
ing the long array of his elephants, and with the deep 
emotion which this spectacle excited in the breast of the 
dying wan-ior. 

Mahmoud, as soon as the rays of wealth and prosperity 
began to illumine his tlirone, stood forth as the distin¬ 
guished patron of letters and poetry ; and Gtiizni, under 
him, became the most literary and classical city of the 
East. It shone indeed at first by a borrowed liglit from 
Bagdad, which, even amid the cc»mplete overthrow of its 
political greatness, still retained an intellectual empire 
over all the nations speaking Arabic and studying the 
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Koran. Yet the splendonr of IMalimoiid’s court, and 
tlie gr(‘at events of liis reign, ealied fortli poetical talents 
more hrilliant than had adorned even the celebrated 
courts of Haroiin and Alnianion. Ferdnsi, who, in the 
Shah Naineh, celebrated the exj)loits of his patron, ranks 
as the second poet in Asia. The materials for the literary 
history of (lliizni are indeed exceedingly scanty ; yet 
enougli trans})ires to warnuit the suspicion, tliat this 
great author, though attracted by the pomp and patron¬ 
age of a court, sharc'd the evils which ap])ear iuseparahle 
from high endowments, and only passed a life of splendid 
misery. It is related, that having coinph'ted his great 
work, he sought the due rewanl, which he estimated at 
00,000 diimrs; but the king, taking advantage of a 
verbal resemblance, paid only the same number of dir¬ 
hems, not exceeding a tenth of the sum demanded. 
This wixs a miserable pun upon which to deprive the 
greatest genius of the age of the hard-earned fruits of 
his labour. The indignant poet quitted the court where 
he had been so unworthily treated, and, retiring to a 
distance, sent forth various satirical effusions against his 
former patron, of which D’llerbelot gives the following 
specimen :—‘‘ The magnificent court of Ghizni is a sea, 
but a sea witliout bottom and without shore ; I have 
fished in it long, Init have not found any pearl.’* Mah¬ 
moud, it is said, was mortified, and endeavoured by flat¬ 
tering ofitu’s to induce him to return, but could never 
prevail with the offended bard. 

The presiding star in the literary circh's of Gliizni 
was Oonsuri, equally celebrated as a pbilosophcr and a 
poet. Mahmoud placed him at the head of the univer¬ 
sity which he had founded, and gave him such a com¬ 
plete jurisdiction over a body of four hundred learned 
men, that no work was to be submitted to the sovereign, 
which had not been stamped with his approbation. 
We have not as yet in the West the means of duly esti¬ 
mating the actual merit of this personage ; but on con¬ 
sidering that with posterity his name stands in such deep 
eclipse behind that of Ferdusi, above whom he was so 
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Jiighly honoured in life, a doubt must arise, whether his 
reputation was not partly earned ])y the arts of a courtier, 
and the ahsciice of the trouldcsoine pride incident to 
elevated fj^enins. One chaniud to favour seems to have 
consisted in tlie permission which was allowed him to 
share the convi vial houi-s of the sovereign. Tlie Orientals 
rohite an occasion when, to sooth his master’s gri(‘f for 
havhig, the night before, av hen overcome with wine, cut 
off tii(‘ long ti‘(‘sses of his beloved, Oonsuri composed 
some (;xt(‘mporary verses, which conveyed such delight, 
that in return the mouth of the foi*tunate minstrel wa.s 
three times idled with jewels. 

Among the men of science resident at Ghizni, the 
most eminent was Abu Rihan, sent by Almamon from 
Bagdad, wlu'rc he was vtaieraual almost as the rival of 
Avicenna. But, besides metajdiysics and dialectics, he 
stu(li(‘d and app('ars to have drawm Ids cldef lustre from 
attxainments in the magical art. Of tins, D’llcrbelot re¬ 
lates a rcmarkahle instance. One day Mahmoud sent 
for him, and ordered him to deposit Avith a third person 
a stat'inent of the precise manner in which the monarch 
Avould quit the hall where he was then sitting. Tlie 
paper being lodged, the king, instead of going out by 
one of the numerous doors, caused a breach to be made 
in the Avail, by which he effect'd his exit;—but hoAV 
was he amaz('d, Avhen, on the jiaper being examined, 
there Avas found in it a minute specification of the 
precise spot through AAdiich lie penetrated. Hereupon 
the prince Avlth liorror denounced this learned man as a 
sorcerer, luid commanded him to be instantly throAVii out 
of the AvindoAv. The barbarous sentence was presently 
executed ; hut care had been taken to prepare beneath 
a soft and silker cushion, into which tlie body of the 
sage sunk witliout sustaining any injury. Ahu Rihan 
was then called before the monarch, and rc(iuired to say, 
whe; aer by his boasted art he had been able to foresee 
tliesc events, and the treatment through which he had 
that day passed. The leanied man immediately desired 
his tablets to be sent for, in which were found regularly 
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predicted tlie whole of tlicsc singular transactions. This 
incident docs not, it must he owned, inspire a very lofty 
idea, either of the wLsdoni or the wit of the imperial court 
of the Ghiznevide. 

Mahmoud, after a short interval, was succeeded by 
Musaood, who nearly equalled him iu bravery and en- 
ter})ris(‘, hut who had to struggle against a series of ad¬ 
verse fortune. There poured forth from the interior 
regions of Asia one of those great tides of conquest and 
migration, which have so ofhm changed the face of that 
continent. It consisted of the Turks or Toorks, under 
tlu; dynasty called, from Seljuk its founder, Seljukian,^ 
which oveiTan Khorasan. Under the successors of the 
chief just named, the d'urkish (unpire rose to such a height 
of power as to eclipse that of all the other Asiatic king¬ 
doms. Tognil, who subverted the imperial throne of 
Bagdad, and shook that of Constantinople,—Alp Arslan, 
who wrote on his tomb at Meru, “ Ye who have seen 
the glory of Alp Arslan (‘xalted to the heavens, come 
and see it buried under the dust—these were warriors 
with whom even tlie most gallant of the lineage of Mah¬ 
moud sought in vain to conhmd. These last siiw wrested 
from them the tine plains of Khorasan and Iran, even 
that of Balkh, and their dominions confined within the 
inoiuitain-barrier of Caucasus. On tlie eastern side they 
still held Lahore', and made some vigorous attempts, but 
only with partial and temjiorary success, to extend their 
sway over the Indian territory. 

The liouse of Ghizni, during two centuries, continued 
still, though thus reduced by d'urkisli invasion, to main¬ 
tain the boundaries above described. Family alliances 
were even fonned between Ibrabini the First and Malek 
Shah, son of Alp Arslan. The downfal of this dynasty 
arose I'rom an internal cause. Ghori or Ghoor forms a 
rude district, situated on the loftiest branch of Caucasus, 
or Hindoo Coosh, where it borders on Tibet and Turke¬ 
stan. Its princes, commanding a race of hardy moun¬ 
taineers, gradually made themselves nearly independent 
of the Ghiznian government, and even obtained posses- 
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sions in Tartary and Khorasan. This excited so strongly 
the jealousy of By rain, who about the year 1115 had 
ascended the throne, tliat liaving drawn into his j)Ower 
Mohainined, prince of Ghori, he put him to death ; a 
step whicli he had ample cause to repent. Sief-ul-Dien, 
brotlier to the lattcT, soon mustered a large array of Ills 
followers, eager to avenge the loss of their chief. Byram, 
unable to op])ose him, evacuated his capital ; Imt having 
re-ass('ml)l(‘d his forces, he soon afterwards recovered 
Gliizni, and took his enemy prisf)ner, whom lie subjected 
to the most dreadful insult and cruelty. Mounted on a 
bullock he was led through Ghizni, amid the derision of 
the mol) ; tlum tortured and beheaded, and his vizier 
impaled alive. 'Jdiis barliarity on the part of a ruler 
otherwise mild and r('si)ectahle, set the seal to the fate 
of his house. Allah, lirotlun- to the sufferer, soon sum¬ 
moned round him all the warriors of the tribe of Ghori 
to chastisi' the author of their wrongs. Byram marched 
to meet him ; and the superioi numbers of his troops 
enabled them to maintain a vigorous struggle against the 
rude courage of the mountaineers. But at length he 
yielded, and fled with his scattered army towards Ilindos- 
tan, where he soon after died of grief. The victor, in 
1152, marched upon Ghizni, and according to the too 
common practice of eastern compierors, sought to surpass 
the cruelty which he came to iiunish. 'Jliat magnificent 
city w^as given up to a general pillage, and to the sw^ord 
of the enraged Ghoriaiis. In seven days it was no more ; 
and its palaces, so profusely einbellisht d with the spoils 
of conquered India, w^ere rased to the ground. A few 
tombs, spared by eastern piety, stood alone amid this 
appalling solitude. It revived indeed, and became for a 
short time the capital of the Ghorian chiefs ; but it again 
sunk, and now only a few scattered ruins, witli the sj)a- 
cious tomb of Mahmoud, at which a few priests perp(v 
tual’y read the Koran, are all that remain of this once 
proud seat of the conqueror of Asia. 

The Ghiznevide dynasty continued for some time to 
retain their diminished authority ; but it was finally ex- 
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ting^islied by Mohammed Gliori, the successor of Allah- 
ul-Dien. II e ])ursued into Lahore the last of this mighty 
race, whose name was Chusero ; but the unfortunate 
j)rince made a resistance sodesperate iti that strong retreat, 
that the invader was twice obliged to retire. At last, by a 
feigru'd alliance, he induced his unwary victim to come 
out to mec‘t liim,—then, l)y a circuitous march, cut liim 
off from Lahore, surrounded his little earnj), and obliged 
him to surrender. lie at tirst showed a dis])osition to 
mercy, and only conhn(‘d him in a strong castle ; hut at 
length, m the year 118G, alleging the j)redictions of some 
astrologer, secured his safety by putting all the family ^ 
to dc'ath. 

Mohammed Ghori or Ghoor obtained the government 
of Ghizni in 1174, and held it in his brother’s right and 
Ids own thirty-two years, with a valour and fortune 
similar to those of his great ancestors whom he resem¬ 
bled in name. Commencing his career with the occu¬ 
pation of the frontier territory of Lahore, he made it his 
principal object to extend his dominion ov(‘r India, Col¬ 
lecting all his forces he advanced against Ajinere, which 
at first submitted ; but thelving of Delhi, havhig form¬ 
ed an alliance with several neighljouring ])rinces, hasten¬ 
ed to its relief with two hundred thousand infantry, and 
three thousand el(‘phants. Mohammed, trusting to the 
courage of his mountain-tribes, rushed fearlessly to the 
attack ; but the view of this immense Ivost wheeling 
round to enclose them, and the mighty array of its ele¬ 
phants, sc-cans to have struck with panic these undis- 
ciidined wamors. Many of the chitds with their fol¬ 
lowers fled, leaving- the king surrounded by the enemy, 
whose superiority in nun\hers was now greatly increi\s- 
ed. The Moslem on horseback encountered hand to hand 
the King of Delhi, seated on his war-elephant. The Gho- 
rian prince, after a desperate struggle, was pierced in the 
arm, fell to the ground, and was with difficulty canded off 
by a trusty haiul of his adherents. The rout w'as com- 
plett*, and the pursuit was continued forty miles. 

The emperor spent a year in repairing the effects of 
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this dreadful disaster, and organizing the means of a new 
invasion. I To at first deii^aded the oin rails who had fled, 
subjeeting tlunn to the humiliation of marching round 
the city with hags of barley suspended from their necks, 
and of feeding out of them ; but when proceeding on liis 
next ('X])editi()n,it was represented to him that he thereby 
depi-ived liimscdf of the services of many of his choicest 
warriors ; upon which he allowed tlunu to resume their 
stations^ and obtain an opportunity of redeeming their 
fam(\ 

Mohammed, having mustered all his forces, marched 
into India, where he met tr(>o])S still more numerous 
than those who had vanquislu'd him in the jireceding 
year ; all of whom had now bound themselves by the 
water of the Ganges to conquer or die. ddie Indiiin 
princes advanced with boundless confKlcnce ; sending at 
the same time a friendly remonstrance, that if Moham- 
ni(‘d was weary of his owm lihg he should at least pity 
the men whom he was leading to so cruel a destiny. 
Retreat was still open to him ; but if urgial on by his 
evil genius, “ we liave sworn,’’ siiid tliey, ‘‘ by our gods 
to advanci' u})on you with our rank-brc‘aking elephants, 
war-treading horses, and Idood-thirsty soldiers, early in 
the morning, to crush your unfortunate army.” The 
wary commandc'r returned an answer seemingly inspired 
by alarm ; stating, that he carrital on the war only in 
obedience to his brother, without whose orders he could 
not retreat, hut would gladly arrange the terms of a 
truce till he should receive further instructions. The 
Indians, lulled by this submissive tone, gave themselves 
up to security, and spent the following night in merri¬ 
ment. Mohammed, watching the moment when they 
were completely oif their guard, made an attack during 
the darkness, defeating and ])utting to flight several 
large bodies ; yet so immense was the circuit of their 
camp, that there were rallied next morning numbers 
which seemed more tlian enough to crush the whole 
host of the invaders. The Mussulman then adopted the 
old Scythian warfare ; with his squadrons of cavalry he 
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alternately attacked and retreated, till towards evening, 
seeing tlic enemy compL'tely exhaustc'd, he charged 
them at the liead of his cliosen ])and of mailed horse¬ 
men, who bore down all opjiositioji, and drove the whole 
of their army into a tumiiltiuuy flight. The King of 
Delhi fell, and immense spoil came hito the hands of the 
conqiiei-or. Having advanced to the capital, the victor 
was prevailed upon by a high ransom to s])are it, but 
left a strong force under his lieutenant, Cuttiib, to main¬ 
tain his authority in tliat quarbu*. This officer soon 
after assembled a large body of followers, subverted the 
throne of Delhi, and rca'gned tliere as viceroy. Thus a 
Moslem dominion was for the first time established in 
the heart of India, and in one of its greatest cities. 

After a lapse of a short period, Mohammed made an¬ 
other expedition into Hindostan. Being joined by Cut- 
tub, he totally defeated the Prim^e of Kanonge, then 
marched against Benares, broke the idols of its thousand 
shrines, and loaded four thousand camels with the wealth 
of that sacri'd city. Following a careiT similar to that 
of the Ghiznevide, he made nine expeditions into India, 
and accumulated treasures which almost rivalled those of 
his great predecessor. But this splendid light of con¬ 
quest was in one moment extinguished ; for on his way 
from Lahore to Ghizni, he pitched his tent for tlie night 
on the banks of the Indus or one of its tributaries ; where 
a band of the mountain-tribe of Gwickwars, many of 
whose relations had perished in war with Mohammed, 
had vo\\ ed, at whatever cost, to juirchase revenge. The 
season being extremely hot, the ra/iai.s or screens en¬ 
closing the imperial tents had been thrown 0 ])eii for the 
admission of air. Twenty conspirators, availing them¬ 
selves of this circumstance, stole in iinpcrceived, stal)bed 
the sentry on guard, and, liaving drawn off the attention 
of the others, penetrated to the chamber of the king, 
who was lying asleep with twu slaves fanning him. All 
then’ daggers w^ere instantly plunged in his breast, and 
he sunk under their hands, pierced by twenty-two 
woujids. 
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Thus perished this great conqueror, whose dominion 
was almost as extensive as that of Mahmoud of Ghizni. 
Like liim, according to Ferishta, he was not devoid of 
virtues, yc't has left behind a darker reputation, redeem¬ 
ed hy fewer traits of refinement and humanity. With 
him the dynasty of Ghori rose and fell, for he left no 
d( scendants possessed of energy sufficient to support the 
weight of his ill-halanced empire, llis licuitcmants, 
Ildecuz in the mountain-territory, and Cuttub in India? 
soon erected for themselves independent sovereignties. 
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CIIAPTEll VII. 

The Patan or A fyhan Dynasty. 

Cuttub-ul-I)l(*ii IbuTxls this Dynasty—Altuinsli—Sultana Rizia— 
Mahmoud II. -- His aacetic Severity—Raliii—Brilliaul 1‘atronage > 
of the Arts and Sciene.<;s — Kei Ko])ad and Kera—Allali 1.—Ilis 
brave and fieree Riujjjn (Conquest of Southern India—Adventures 
of the Princesses Cundadc and Dewilde—Anarchy—Several short 
Reif^ns—Mohammed III, — His (hundty—Ferose III.—.Short 
Reif^ns and j’eneral Disorder—I imur—His Character—Invasion 
of India—(hq)ture of Delhi, and dri'adful Massacre His Return 
—Succession of Emperors—Conquest hy Baber—Close of the 
Patan Dynasty. 

CuTTT’u-TTL'DiEN, the foDTidcr of the first Mohammedan, 
or Avliat was called tlie IVitati race of eni})i'r()rs, who 
roll'd in Indio, was of thi' hiiinlilest Birth ; it was even 
made the ri'proaeli of his dymisty Unit it ()vi<i,intitcd with 
a shivi'. P>r()0^ht as a eaplive from Turkestan, he had 
Been purchased By a citizen of Nisluqiovir, who, finding 
his talents good, iitstructed Bint in various arts and 
sciences. Ujion the di'ath of his master, Be was sold 
with the ri'st of the pro])erty, and came into the piosses- 
sioii of MoBainmed. Ilis aldliticsand address soon raised 
him to the rank of jiriiicipjil j)a,ge ; wlienee he was pro¬ 
moted to a military command, and soon rose to the first 
station in the army. 'I'lie high eonfidenee reposed in 
him by tlie emperor, pointed him out as thi* fittest per¬ 
son to remain as \ ieerny of the coiupiered territories in 
India, when he himself retired to his native mounhiins, 
Cuttub remained i'aitlifiil to his supi'rior; yet, from his 
distant position, he reigned almost uncontrolled during 
that monarch’s life, whom lie survived four years, and 
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whose successor publicly owned him as king. He is 
celebrated as brave, just, and humane ; and his liberality 
was so unbounded as to make it become proverbial in 
India to say of any one,—“ He is as generous as Cuttub- 
ul-Dien.” He waged war with the neighbouring poten¬ 
tates generally with success, though in a campaign against 
the Rajpoots he sustained a signal defeat. Sinking, 
however, towards the close of his reign, into indolence 
and luxury, he allowed his rival Ildecuz to seize upon 
GhizTii and several of the frontier territories. He died 
in the year 1210. 

Altumsh, though a Tartar of noble birth, had, like 
Cuttub, been sold as a slave, and purchased by that 
prince. Having raised himself l)y his valour to be cap¬ 
tain-general and son-in-law to the emperor, he mounted 
tlio throne, having overcome Aram, tlie rightful heir. 
He redi'cssed all the evils caused by the weaknesses of 
his aged predecessor. He defeated Ildecuz, and took 
him prisoner; ho extended the ein 2 :)ire on every side ; 
making llengal and Bahar first tributary and tlien sub¬ 
ject 2 )rovinces, over which his sons were placed as vice¬ 
roys. He reduced, after a long si(‘ge, Gwalior, consider¬ 
ed the principal bulwark of Hindoo power. Seated on a 
lofty hill with perpendicular sides, defended by extensive 
works, and supplied with abundance of water, it was 
viewed as nearly impregnable. He distinguished him¬ 
self also by the conquest of Malw^a, the capture of Ou- 
gein, and the demolition of the revered statue of Vicra- 
inaditya. He is celebrated, on the whole, as a good and 
wise prince. 

About this time a miglity tempest swept along the 
l)orders of India, happily without touching her rich 
])roYiuces. Zinp^, after ravaging Asia from the Pacific 
to the Caspian, and reducing numberless kingdoms under 
his dominion, attacked the Prince of the Afghans, whom 
he drove before him, and compelled to take refuge be¬ 
yond the Indus. Altumsh refused to shelter him, and 
hence the arms of Zingis were turned aside from the 
wealthy regions which stretch towards the south. Per- 
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haps liis horsemen, accustomed only to scour the plains 
of Tartary and Persia, felt themselves unable to act with 
vigour in the ruggt‘d vsteeps of the Caucasus. 

After the deatli of Altumsh, wliicli took place in 1236, 
there followed a succession of princes, most ot“ whom 
occupied, during a very short })eriod, a disputed throne, 
hut without any material alteration of boundaries or 
relations in rt'gard to the neighbouring states. A few, 
however, W(‘re so remarkable as to deserve notice. 

Rizia Pegum stood peu-haps alone among Mohamme¬ 
dans as a reigning quetm. In her (earliest youth she 
disj)layed such talents for administration that Altumsh, 
her fatluT, when departing on his expedition against 
Gwalior, left her sole regent, r(‘garding h(‘r as better fit¬ 
ted than any of his sons to sustain the wc'ight of govern¬ 
ment ; and Ferose, one of tin* princes, having been after¬ 
wards deposed for incapacity, the chiefs unanimously 
vested the empire in this accomplished lady. She as¬ 
sumed the imj)erial robes, took her seat on the juusnud, 
administei’(Ml the laws strictly and impartially, and sup¬ 
pressed with vigour all atUunpts to take advantage of 
the suj)pos('d weakness of a female reign. Yet Rizia 
stooped at length to the frailty of her sex ; she became 
doatingly attached to an Abyssinian slave named Jam- 
mal, whose sudden elevation to the highest dignities 
was ill brooked by the great lords and omrahs of the 
empire. Their discontent was soon matured into in¬ 
surrection, which, though it was at first successfully 
resisted, became truly formidable when it was headed 
hy Byrain, her bi’other, who had a more natural right 
to the Ihrone. The fair ruler of India was finally de¬ 
feated, imprisoned, and, by a consequence too common 
in that part of the world, afterwards put to death. 

Mahmoud II., a younger son of Altumsh, had been 
oppressed by the jealousy of his sister and brother, and 
kept in long confinement. In his adversity he acquired 
virtues which afterwards emimmtly fitted him to adorn 
a throne. Disdaining the subsistence allowed by his un¬ 
generous relatives, he earned his own livelihood by writ- 
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ing or ratlier copying books. Released from prison by 
a more humane prince, and intrusted with a small govern¬ 
ment, he obtained such a reputation for justice and wis¬ 
dom that his accession to the throne was hailed with 
universal satisfaction. Nor was this high exja^ctation in 
any d(‘gr('e (lisap])ointed. According to Ferishta, he was 
the j^atron of learning, the protector of the people, and 
the friend of the poor. Without embroiling himself in 
uniK'ccssary war, he defended his territories with vigour 
against numerous and formidal)le eminies. Yet these 
elevated virtues were sonu'wliat alloyed by a pedantic 
and lantastic ostentation of sim])licity. Seated on the 
most splendid throne of thc^ Fast, he j)ractised the auste¬ 
rity of a lua-mit. Apjdying all Ids reveaun's to the exi¬ 
gencies of the state, lie contimnal to cam by tin; pen his 
own su]'port, which was limited to a su])ply of the hum¬ 
blest necessaries, lie not only reji'ctial the vain and 
cul])ahl(‘ ]irivileg(‘ of a numerous seraglio and confined 
}dms(df to one wife, but he (‘Oinpelhal that lady to dis¬ 
charge the most naaiial functions. Even wlnai her 
majesty comjdained th.at she burie d her hngers in the 
process of cooking, and asked for a. maiden to ai<l her in 
that hinnhle task, he rejected the rc'qiu'st. 'Phis was 
very extravagant; yet tlnu'e appears a fine and amiable 
feeling in the following anecdote, lie had shown part 
of his daily task of eojying the Ivoran to an omrah 
whom ln‘ mneli respeeted, and who ])oiiited out an 
erroneous word. Tiie emperor innnediately erased it ; 
but as soon as the chief d(‘parted, he restored the cha¬ 
racters ; and being asked the reason, answered, that the 
word was light ; but that he did not wish to give pain 
to a worthy man ])y telling liiin he was mistaken. 

The good govei.nnent of Maliniond liad lieen in a great 
measure due to the hap])y choice of his prime minister, 
Balin or Baleen, wlio made himself universally popular ; 
60 th. . vvlien the emjjcror died without ])osterity, the 
vizier, not being ir.ueh attached to a family wlio had 
treated his master so ill, stejiped into liis place almost 
without a struggle. It is scarcedy possible, liow^evcr, for 
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a usurper to ascend a throne without heiiig drawn into 
crime. Baliii was one of forty Turkish chiefs who had 
associated to divide the empire among tliem on the 
moTiai'ch’s decease. Mutual jealousy had already dis¬ 
solved this bond ; hut the minister, notwithstanding, 
determined to consult liis own security by making the 
whole of them perish either by })<)ison or by the sword. 
This crinu' having quieh^d his fears, he did not again 
dip liis bands in blood, biit b(‘gan a career wliich, for 
justice, mildness, and ]) 0 ])ularity, has scarcely an equal 
even among the many illustrious sovereigns who have 
ruled llindostan. Balin was another of the slavc-em- ^ 
pf^rors. Ihiving l)e(‘n eaj)tured by the Moguls, he was 
cari’ied to Bagdad, and sold to a merchant of Bassora, 
who, learning that h(‘ was a ladation of Altumsh, brougdit 
him to Delhi, and disj)Osed of him with great advantage 
to that ruler, liis talents soon rais(sl him to a military 
command ; and having openly attached himself to the 
cause ol' By ram, he was one of the most active instru¬ 
ments in the fall of the Empress Rizia. On succeeding 
to Mahmoud he made an entire change in the outward 
aspect of the court, restoring all those gay appendages of 
which it had bei n so closely shorn by his predecessor. 
He a])p(‘ared in ])ublic Avith a blaze of pomp unwonted 
even in the East, which, however, he professed to exhibit 
solely in order to conciliate the respect of his })eople. 
He found ample scope for the exercise and perhaps the 
ostentation of kindness and gemu-osity in the vast number 
of princes, some of them the greatest in Asia, who had 
been dethroned and forced to flee before the warlike 
hordes of Zingis and his successors. Upwards of flfteeu 
of these fallen sovereigns, including two sons of the caliph, 
were accommodated with spacious apartments, and with 
every thing which could make them forget the miseries 
of their lot; and on occasions of state they were ranged 
round his throne in the order of their respective dignities. 
They brought with them a multitude of bards and in¬ 
genious men, who had constituted the ornament of their 
courts ; to all of whom the emperor extended a j)atronage 
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the most liberal and humane perhaps that has ever been 
bestowed by any monarch. Learned men, poets, and 
artists, were invited from the remotest extremities of 
Asia ; and every effort Wiis made, though without suc¬ 
cess, to induce Sadi, the pride of Persia, to quit the 
delights of Shiraz. The king’s two sons, Shehid and 
Kora, vied with him in rendering the court of India the 
most refined and polite in the world. The former held 
at his palace a nightly assembly of divines, philosophers, 
and poets, at the head of whom was the bard Chusero ; 
while Kera, the younger prince, in another apartment, 
convened musicians, players, story-tellers, and such as 
were j)ossessed of the lighter talents. Amid these ele¬ 
gant pursuits, Balin did not aim at the glory of a con¬ 
queror ; he even rejected opportunities that were pre¬ 
sented for extending lus dominions, though he vigorously 
defended his people against every aggression. He de¬ 
feated with great slaughter the Rajpoots of Me war, who 
by their predatory inroads had rendered a great extent 
of counti\y almost uninhabitable ; and though he could 
not altogether sul)due these hardy sons of the desert, he 
cut down an extensive forest in wliich they were accus¬ 
tomed to find shelter, and by a line of forts so secured 
the district, that it was soon brought under full cultiva¬ 
tion. 

On the death of Balin, in 1286, his eldest and most 
accomplished son, Shehid, being dead, and Kera absent 
in Bengal, Kei Kobad, son to the latter, was raised to 
the throne, which could not safely be left vacant even 
for a short interval. This prince was considered a youth 
of great promise, being imbued with the elegant tastes 
of his family; hut on mounting the throne he soon 
allowed these qualities to degenerate into license and 
voluptuousness. He abandoned the reins of govern¬ 
ment to Nizam, an unworthy favourite, who oppressed 
the people, and put to death all who endeavoured to 
oppose his tyranny. Meantime Kera, who had remained 
at first content with the government of Bengal, distressed 
by the accounts of his son’s conduct, and not unwilling 
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perhaps to take into his own hand tlic reins of empire, 
assembled a large army and marched into Bahar. The 
emperor met him with his whole force on the banks of 
the Gogra; but Kora, moved by parental tenderness, sent 
a message, earnestly entreating that before affairs should 
come to extremities, he might obtain a conference with 
his cliild. An interview was accordingly arranged ; but 
the latter, swollen with pride, seated himself on the 
iin])erial throne in the highest pomp, while the father, 
in approaching, was obliged at three diff(‘rent stages to 
do obeisance to him by kissing the ground, the mace- 
bearers exclaiming,—‘‘ The noble Kera to the king of 
the world sends health.” The aged sovereign, seeing 
himself exposed to this indignity, burst into tears. Sud¬ 
denly at this spectacle the soul of the young monarch 
was moved ; he sprung from his throne, threw himself 
at his parent’s feet, and sought forgiveness. Keva raised 
him up, and the father and son mingled tears and em¬ 
braces. An intimate communication was opened, and 
continued for twenty days, during which they agreed 
each to rest satisfied with his actual possessions ; but the 
former most earnestly entreated his son to change liis 
conduct, to distrust Nizam, to renounce his dissolute 
habits, and apply himself to tlie good government of his 
cmjiire. Kci Kohad made the fairest j)romiscs, and set 
out for Delhi with the resolution of jierforniing them. 
For some short pe riod be persevered ; but the vizier, 
having assembled from every quarter the most seductive 
sirens, particularly one described as of almost super¬ 
natural beauty, caused the emperor soon to relapse into 
his former pleasures. Ilis health was ruined, and he 
became an object of contempt to liis people, till at length 
he was murdered, together with bis infant son, by Ferose, 
an Afghan chief, who mounted the throne in his stead. 
This usurper, though he had in the usual manner stepped 
through blood to power, was afterwards rather blamed 
for too groat lenity in its exercise. 

Allah, who murdered and succeeded his uncle Ferose 
in the year 1295, was perhaps of all the sovereigns of 
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Ilindostan the most cner«:,^ctic and terrible. The people 
sympathized dc'oply in the fate of the late monarch, 
wliose head he caused to he fixed on a pole, and carried 
through camp and city. To pave the way to the throne 
by the death of its })Ossessor had become indi'od an esta- 
blislu'd ])r;ictice, of which Ferose liimself had set the 
exam])]c. But theie was something- peculiarly barbar¬ 
ous in the manner in which the new emperor perpetrated 
this mnrdt'r, and siihse(|iiently that of all the imperial 
family. He not only, as Ferishta observes, began in 
cruelty, hut waded through blood to the end. lie aban¬ 
doned hims(‘lf at the same time to the most unbridled 
volnjjtnoiisness, and courted tin* favour of the omrahs 
by leaving tin in also at full liberty to indulge their 
licentious jirojicnsities. Yet the lame of Allah as a 
warrior sfi/od in the foremost rank. Before mounting 
the throiK', he had Ix'gun his military career by march¬ 
ing Avith a coips oi‘8000 men against Deoghire or Dow- 
latahad, ca])ital of the great kingdom of Aurungabad. 
Causing it to he hedieved that this force was only the 
vanguard of the main army, he intimidated the city into 
a siirr(‘n(ler ; ])nt to ilight a vast body of troops assem¬ 
bled for its defence ; and returned laden with a treasure 
which laid been accumulating for ages. He afterwards 
sent his vizier, Kafoor, to conquer the Carnatic and other 
southern kingdoms,—an undertaking which proved com¬ 
pletely successful, and produced a jilunder that has been 
estimated, doubtless extravagantly high, at X'i00,000,000 
sterling. 

Allah found a more legitimate occasion of triumph in 
repelling the invasion of the Mongols (whom the histo¬ 
rians of India call Moguls), successors to Zingis, who had 
formed a kingdoii- in Mavar-ul-Nahar. Their first army 
was met in Lahore, and completely defeated by Elich, 
the emperor’s brother. 'J^wa) years after, they poured in 
a for . e of two hundred thousand men, which they loudly 
boasted would efi’ect the conquest of all India. Every 
thing gave way before them as far as Delhi, which was 
crowded to excess with multitudes seeking refuge from 
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this harharous invader. Allah, having mustered his 
forces, marched out to battle. Zifler, the greatc'st of his 
generals, at tlie licad of the right wing and of the ele¬ 
phants, cliargx‘d with such impetuosity, that tlie enemy 
were completely broken and pursued for many miles. 
Not being duly supi)ort(Hl, however, he fell into an am¬ 
buscade, where he was surrounded and kilk'd ; yet the 
Moguls had suffered so severely that they did not re¬ 
sume the attack, hut immediately retreakal wf'stward. 
It was sus])eet(‘d, as being not at all inconsistent with 
the cluiraeter of Allah, that he was instrumental in 
this dt‘sertion of his own brave commander, and eon-^ 
sidered his fall almost as great an advantage as the 
defeat of the enemy. 

The emperor, intoxicated with success, began to con¬ 
ceive the most extravagant projects. Two in paiiicukir 
were dce])ly and fondly chcrisln d. He hoped to emulate 
dt once the glory of Mohammed and Alexamka*, Jiames 
which in the East stand above those of all other men. Al¬ 
though so ignorant that he could neither read nor write, 
he undertook to prepare for the human race a new reli¬ 
gion, wliich w’as to unite the Moslem and the disci])le of 
Brahma in one common worship. Next, he was to leave 
a viceroy to rule over India, and to set out himself, like a 
second Macedonian, to conquer the world. His flatterei'S 
applauded, mid men of sense, overawed by his furious 
temper, withdrew and were silent. At length Alla-ul- 
Mulluck, the aged and venerable magistrate of Delhi, 
determined at all hazards that the truth should for once 
be heard by this formidable despot. Being summoned 
to the palace, he entered on a full discussion of these 
two insane projects; beginning with the theological 
scheme, whereby, as a Mohammedan, he had been struck 
with the deepest horror. He did not dwell on Allah’s 
utter incapacity for the task, but urged the impossibility 
of commanding the minds of men on such a subject,— 
the alienation which this attempt would produce among 
the Moslems, on whom alone he could rely,—and the 
hopelessness of converting the Hindoos, who had resisted 
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so many successive invaders. As to the plan of con¬ 
quest, lie n'lriinded him that his possession of India itself 
was l)y no nu'ans secure,—that many districts were still 
unsubdued,—and that even in his immediate dominions 
tliei'c were various elements of dissension ;—nay, that 
the empire, in his absence, would probably pass from him 
either by revolt or invasion, while he would have a very 
doubtful chance of gainin<,^ another in its ])lace. Allah, 
who di<l not want strong natural sense, meditated on this 
remonstrance^; and instead, as was expected, of cutting 
off the bead of bis sag(‘adviser, acknowledged the justice 
of bis observations, and dismissed from his mind for ever 
tht'se two chimerical designs. Although the emperor 
had thus sbovvn a certain portion of wisdom, his mode of 
governing was still very loos(^ and irregular ; giving rise 
to rep('ated insurrections, to one of which he had very 
nearly fallen a sacrifice. This event so strongly affected 
his mind, that he determined upon conqiletely reforming 
his method of rule. He suppressed the license of the 
grandees, and introduced so rigid an administration of 
justice, tliat tlu' merchant, formerly exposed to every 
species of spoliation, now trav(dled in safety from Bengtd 
to Cabul, and from Cape Comorin to Cashmere. He 
reno\inced the use of wine, emptied his cellars into the 
street, and compelled hisomrahsto imitate his examjile ; 
so that Delhi for several days streamed with that precious 
liquor. The collectors of the revenue, who had been 
amassing large fortunes, were reduced to a bare subsist¬ 
ence. Yet this improved system was accompanied with 
many relics of a blind and violent despotism. He em¬ 
ployed spies to give information of the most secret in¬ 
cidents in the interior of familit's, and in the remotest 
provinces. The omrahs were not jicrmitted to marry, or 
even to entertain a company of friends, without a written 
authority from him ; and by fines and confiscations 
levi d on various pretences he ruined a number of the 
overgrown nobles. He reduced the pay of the army ; 
but that the soldiers might not suffer, he undertook to 
lower the prices of grain and other necessaries in the 
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same proportion ; and for this purpose issued edicts, and 
adopted the most violent measures, wliieli, though of 
course abortive,must have occasioned gr(‘at inconvenience 
o<nd o})pression. To diminish the value of horses, he 
prohihited every oik' from kee])ing tliem beyond a cer¬ 
tain time ; and many poor dealers, acciised of contraven¬ 
ing this arbitrary statute, were whi])j)ed or })iit to d(‘ath. 
In spite of all this, the strict administration of justice, 
and the checlv put on the licentious domination of the 
omralis, made his redgn at this j)eriod be regarded as a 
Idessing l^y the great body of tbe jx'ople*. Allali even ^ 
showed a dt'sire for that higher sptries of glory which is 
derived from letters, lie invit(‘d to his court tl'.a most 
eminent men ; and the prescaice of (\asi Molana, Corami, 
and Cuzi lliaiia, with other sages, was consid('red as 
rendering this one of the most brilliant eras of Moham¬ 
medan literature. The em])cror himself, ashamed of his 
profound ignorance, aj)plied with such zeal to ficquire 
the first elements of knowledge, that he was soon able 
to read the I’ersian language. Still it was a v(‘ry delicate 
affair for these sag(‘s to hold conversation with tbe monarch 
without making him sensible of his own extreme defi¬ 
ciency. Nicer still was th(‘ duty of exjjounding to him the 
Mohammedan law, to which his practice formed in many 
respects a complete contrast ; yet this is said to have been 
done faithfully, though not without fear and tremhlijig. 

Tile history of Allah contains some record of love-adven¬ 
tures, which may afford an idea how this ])raneli of the 
imperial economy was eondiieted :—On taking Nahr- 
walla, the cajiital of Guzerat, he hc'eame ])ossessed of the 
wives as well as of the trciisure of its unfortunate prince. 
Among the former was Cumlade, universally esteem¬ 
ed th(‘ flower of India, an<l who, by her beauty, wit, 
and accomplishments, so charmed the conqueror, that, 
regardless of all other ties, he made her his queen. She 
does not seem to have felt her situation very irksome, 
since she afterwards expr(‘ssed an earnest wish to be 
joined by her daughter, Dewilde, then thirteen years of 
age, and wiio had succeeded her mother in the reputation 
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of heing the greatest beauty in the East. Allah readily 
ujulertoolv to satisfy her, and sent his gt'neral, Alip, 
with a strong anny to bring the young princess to Delhi, 
witlioiit any reference to lier own or her fatlier’s inclina¬ 
tions. Tiiese, it sc(uns, happened to j)oint in a different 
direction ; for Dewilde was found already on her journey 
to he united to Singeldeo, prince of the Deccan. Alip, 
aware that he had to deal with one who accepted no 
excusr, ])ush(‘d on with such speed, that he overtook and 
completely defeat(‘d the escort. ^J'hey tied into the 
mountains, hut waa-e met l)y a l)arty of the imj)erial 
troo])s. A combat ensued, the fair o})ject of which, being 
herself in the held, had her horse pic'rced by an arrow ; 
and she inigbt have hillen, had not her wamien by their 
screams mad(‘ known w'ho she w^as, wdien the assiiilaiits 
pa\ised, and n^eeived her w’ith the utmost respect. The 
beautiful caj)tive was immediately conveyed to her mo¬ 
ther at Delhi, wbere Chizer, the emperor’s son, became 
enamoun'd of her ; their loves are said to have been 
hapj)y, mid to have inspii-(“d one of the most elegant 
effusions of the ])oet Cbusero. 

Anothc'r atic'inpt wdiich Allah made to gratify a simi¬ 
lar passion had a less fortunate issue. Having defeated 
and taken ca])tive the Kajah of Chittore, one of the 
greatest Kajpoot i)rinces, he offered him liberty on the 
condition of adding to the imperial seraglio his daughter, 
reputed one of the most beautiful and accomplished 
princesses of the age. The rajah, overcome by his dis¬ 
tress, gave a reluctant consent; but the young lady, 
regarding this proposal as full of the deepest dishonour, 
obtained leave; to make trial of a plan which she had 
contrived for saving her father. She announced her 
readiness to accede to the marriage, and having procured 
a passport from the im])crial court, fitted out a long 
train of close travelling-chairs, in the most splendid of 
which she herself was understood to take her seat. The 
procession advanced to Delhi, and on its arrival an earnest 
request w^as made on the part of the princess that she 
should without delay be allowed an interview with her 
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parent. A petition so natural was readily granted ; and 
the whole train was admitted into liis prison. Tlie chairs 
being tlien opened, presented, not a fair retinue of female 
attendants, but, like tlie Trojan horse, a band of hardy 
warriors clad in full armour, who instantly cut in piec('S 
the guards, snatched up the monarch, and having placed 
him on a swift liorse, soon eluded pursuit. 

Allah, towards the end of his life, abandoned himself 
again to dissolute habits, and is suspected to have beem 
poisoned by Kafoor, his profligate favourite, who im¬ 
mediately put out the eyes of his sons Chizer and Shadi,^ 
and undertook to reign himself in the name of Omar, an 
infant. But he was soon assassinated; and in the 
year 1316 the crown was placed on the liead ot‘ Mubarick 
1., one of the emperor’s sons. 

I'here seem to have existed hitherto in the Patan 
dynasty certain hereditary rules of good government, to 
wliich even had men, after the first crimes that roised 
them to the throim, seldom failed to conform. Allah 
broke the series, and his wicked exam])le was hut too 
faithfully followed. Muhariek, during a reign of three 
years, disgraced himself by plunging into all those ex¬ 
cesses of dchauchery which have consigned to infamy 
the names of Mero and lleliogahiilus. At length Chusero, 
an ahandoiK'd courtier, hired a hand of ruffians, and 
having entered his slee])ing-apartment, seized him by 
the hair, and engaged in a des[K‘ratc struggle, the issue 
of which his extraordinary stri'iigth would liave reiak'red 
doubtful, had not one of the conspirators cut off his head 
with *’ siihre. The murderer now attemptt d to reign, hut 
India was not yet sunk so low as to endure his usui*])ation. 
An insurrection was raised, and the wretch, desi ilcd by 
all his adherents, fled into a tomb, wIutc he was put to 
death. Amid this confusion, Tuglick, a slave heJonging 
to the warlike l)ord(T-trihe of the Jits, seized the oppor¬ 
tunity of ascending the throne. Like all the sovereigns 
derived from this low origin, he ruled well and wisely; 
and it was a misfortune to the cmj)ire when, at the end of 
four years, he was kiUed by the accidental fall of a pavilion. 
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Tiiglick was succeeded by liis son Jonah, who assumed 
tlio title of Moluimmed III. ; hut instead of following 
his fatlu'r’s example, his crimes surpassed those of his 
most guilty ])r(;(lec;essors, and made him, during a reign 
of twenty-seven ^a^ars, the execration of the East. Mu- 
barick was a monster of debauchery,—Mohammed of 
cruelty, llis {ictions exceeded in atrocity the greatest 
enormities of* the worst of the Ca^sjirs. On conceiving 
umbrage at any class of the inhabitants, he assembled 
his warriors as for a hunt, then told tliem that men, not 
animals, were to he the objects of chase. The devoted 
distric-t was subjected to military execution ; tlie people 
were massacred, their eyes were put out, or their heads 
were carried to Delhi and suspended m rows along the 
walls. Among his minor oppressions were those of 
grinding the cultivator with enormous taxes, and debasing 
the coin ; and when by these proceedings he had driven 
the fariiK i's in huge bodies to abandon the holds, he 
hecann‘ enraged, and set out on one of his bloody hunts. 
Notwithstanding, he professed himself a friend to religion 
and a patron of learned men ; he was besides energetic, 
tenijjerate, attentive to business, suppressed vigorously 
the rebellions which his cruelty excited, and continued 
during his life to tyrannize over India. 

This jU’ince seems in many respects to have followed 
the evil example of Allah. The conquest of the Avorld, 
which the one only meditated and wisely renounced, the 
other actually attempted. He began by sending a him- 
dred thoifsand men against Cdiina; hut in advancing 
through the steeps and defiles of the llimmaleh, for 
which they seem to have been entirely unprepared, they 
sufferc’d so severe! v that the greatt^r part of them perished, 
and only a handful returned to Delhi. He had prepared 
also an immense force for the conquest of Khorasan 
and Mavar-ul-Nahar, comprehending the territories of 
Samarcand and Bokhara ; but the alarm of insurrection 
at home d(‘terred him from tliis wild expedition. Be- 
hcllion stalked round him on every side, and shook al¬ 
most all llis provmces; yet his energy, military skill. 
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and barbarity, enabled liini to sn]»press it, and to main¬ 
tain bis r(‘ign of terror. Only the noble and distant 
kingdom of the Dcaran, tlie concjiiest of Allah, finally 
defied all his efforts. Such was his eageriH'ss for its 
preservation, that he at om‘ time relinqiiished the gran¬ 
deur of imperial Delhi, and n niovcil his court and resi¬ 
dence to Deoghire, the trihiitar^’ capiial, which he 
named Dowlatabarl, or the Fortunate City, The pres¬ 
sure of circumstance's, however, c(>m]i('lh'(l hiju to re'siime 
his wonted seat of goveinmcnt, and he ultimately saw 
the Deccan fornu'd into an indcj)end('nt monarchy. I las- 
sen Caco, a Mogul chieftain, assumed the title of Allah 

1., and Ix'came the founder of a mighty dynasty. Mo¬ 
hammed, it a})pears, had at length re'solve d to^adopt a 
milder system ; hut death interru])t('d him lu'fore he 
could realize Jiis inte'ntions, jmd delivered India from 
the dre'adful seourge of his government in tJa* year 1851. 

Tliis monarch was sneeeceled hv his ee)nsiji, Fere)se 

111., a ])rinee' hap])ily of a very difierejit tein])e'r. Under 
him the arts of ])eace fiourishe'd anel t he' rights of hiniuv- 
liity were re'spe'cteel. He is said to have hnilt thirty re- 
6erve)irs fern irrigation, a hundred hrielges, forty me)sejiies, 
thirty eejlleges, with many other works e)f splendour and 
utility. He has ])eon ae-cused of In ing iinwarlike, yet 
lie she)wed no want of vigeuir in snpjnvssing the lew iji- 
siiiTeetions which arose nnele r In., govi'rnment. Jn a 
liarticiilar ease* he* Avas even e liarged with an (excess of 
severity. Tliat he did not attvinpt to re'cemepier the 
Deeean, a gn'at kingdom, now hrmly estahlished under 
a powerful sovereign, was nrohahly a resedution as wisci 
and henefieial for Ids jieople as it Avas fen* himself. India, 
(luring his reign of tliirty-eight ycai-.s, enje)yed a respite 
from her many calamities; indiis;ry reared its head; 
but after liis removal the empire was involved in fresh 
disasters. 

The short reigns of Tuglick II., Abu Bicker, and 
Mohammed IV., exemplified the precarious nature of 
oriental power. Mahmoud HI. Avasa minor ; the crown 
was disputed by Nusexit, grandson to Ferose HI., and 
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almost all the provinces were setting up for independence, 
when, in the year 1897, India was ass^ed by an enemy 
wliom her utmost strength, guided by her ablest mo- 
narclis, would scarcely liave been able to resist. 

Timur (whom we shall not, with Colonel Briggs, name 
Tehnoor) was certainly one of the most remarkable 
among the conquerors of Asia. If his career of invasion 
did not, like that of Zingis, include China and Muscovy, 
his successes in India, Persia, and the Turkish empire, 
which he almost totally subverted, brought him more 
conspicuously into the view of the western world. High 
panegyrics have been pronounced in the East on his 
justice and humanity ; and these have been studiously 
repeated by the long line of princes who derived their 
lineage from his house. Timur, it is true, in the Book 
of Institutes wTitten at least with his sanction, show’s 
some correct ideas as to the duties of a sovereign, wliicn, 
in a fonnal dissertation, he endeavours to prove that he 
himself had signally fulfilled. Yet he mnnhers among 
them extensive conquest, the sj)reading of Islamisrn by 
dint of arms, and the most rigid enforcement of his own 
despotic principles. He even apj>lauds the maxim, that 
when a prince has commanded any thing, though he 
become sensible that it is wTong, he ought not tlie less 
to urge the mandate, lest his authority should be in ajiy 
degree compromised. His partisans boast of his huma¬ 
nity to a sul)missive enemy ; but this submission he 
required to be at once instant and entires,—such as 
could scarcely ever l)e expected from a country wantonly 
invaded. Ilis mercy seldom availed to protect a people 
from the horrors of conquest; and his triumph usually 
appeared in indiscriminate massticre and huge j)yramids of 
heads reared as proofs of victory. To go round the world 
exterminating nations with the w’ords of humanity in his 
mouth, seems more odious than even the blind and bar¬ 
barous ravages of Genseric and Attila. That Timur, in 
the countries subjected to his sway, might secure a re¬ 
gular administration of justice, and study to promote the 
public prosperity, may be believed, since this, in oriental 
von. 1 . O 
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history, is often combined with the most boundless and 
savage ambition. Y(‘t the narrative of Clavijo the 
Spanish ambassador, who visited his court at Samarcand 
and describes its rude })oinp, shows that his system of 
rule was tlioroiiglily dt'sjiotic. J^'or example, he sent one 
day for tlu* governor of th(‘ city, and, charging him with^ 
having abused his trust, caused him to be belieaded with¬ 
out a moment’s delay ; and two chiefs who had ventured 
to intercede fur the sufferer shared the same fate, llav- 
ing once ordenal a broad stnad to bc^ formed in twenty 
days, the workmen began wnth such furious haste, de¬ 
molishing every house that stood in their way, that the 
owners had scarcely time to remove with their most 
precious effects. They humbly re(|uested sume small 
compensation ; but he sternly rej)lied that all Samarcand 
belonged to him. When his couriers lialted at any stage, 
they immediately b(‘gan to apjdy the whij) in every 
direction till relays wc're furnished ; and if they met a 
horse on the road which appeared to answer thcdr purpose, 
they instantly seized it, striking off the owner’s head if 
he offered any resistance. 

Timur secnns to liave had no pretext for the invasion 
of India, excej)t the desire of possessing it, and tlu‘ hope 
of success afforded V>y its distracted (U)ndition. lie set 
out from his capital in 1307, and advanced without dif¬ 
ficulty along the immense plains of Baetria : afttn* which 
he had to scale tlu' tremendous barrier of the Indian 
Caucasus, whose steep and rugged passes were pecu¬ 
liarly unfit for the march of the Scythian horsemen. 
He scornfully disdained to use any means for conciliating 
the fierce and warlik(* natives ; they accoidingly opposed 
him at iwcuy stejy and, though they could not arrest his 
progress, they inilieted upon him extensive losses. Yet 
it appears an exaggeration to say, that there were cer¬ 
tain points where he could not advance without being 
lowered down from the cliffs by means of ropes. His 
cavalry, it is obvious, could not proceed in such a coun¬ 
try, or be aided by any such expedients; and if tli(u*e 
was a road for them, ho might follow on foot. At Icngtli 
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having crossed the Indus, he inarcliod towards Moultan, 
already occupied hy his nephew, P(‘er Mohammed, who 
had, liowever, been hard ])ressed hy tlie Patan omrahs, 
especially the governor of Batneir ; and by joining his 
forces to those; of his relative, he became superior in the 
field. It was determined to begin with the caj)ture of 
Batneir, a foi’ti'oss considered almost impre'gnahle, yet he 
went against it with only 10,(K)0 of his chose'ii veterans. 
The troo])s within the walls, encouraged hy the smallness 
of his numbers, marched out and gav(‘ battle ; but tney 
could not withstand the shock of the Mogul cavalry, 
who ])ursni'd them to the city, enh'red it along with 
them, and were' soon masters of all cxc(‘])t the citadel. 
He then ordered the execution of five hundred of those 
who had shown tin* great(‘st enmity to his neplunv ; a 
barbarous deed, which drove the Ilind(K)s, who still held 
the told, into a ])hi'(‘nsy of desjieration. Tiny immediately 
fi(;t fir(' to tlu* place, killed their wives and children, then 
rushed wildly forth to sell their lives as dearly as pos¬ 
sible. J^h’c'ry individual pi'i’islu'd, yet not befon; several 
thousands of tlu' Moguls had fallen,—a loss by which 
their h'ader was so exasjaerated, that he gave orders for 
an indiscriminate massacre. 

The con(|ueror, collecting all his forces, now advanced 
upon Delhi, ravaging the country as he jiassed ; and 
wliatever good might have been displayed by him els(v 
where, India knew him only in crime and terror. Find¬ 
ing himself encumbered with an enormous multitude of 
captives, and alarmed h;st they should rise against him, 
Ik; issued the horrid mandate for a general butchery ; 
and a hundred thousmid are stiid to have been forthwith 
put to death. 

Mahmoud having shut himself up in Delhi with 40,000 
foot and 10,000 horse, the invader became apprehensive 
that if his o})ponent should resolve to remain with this 
large force in a strongly-fortified position, the sieg(; might 
be arduous, or at least ruinously protracted. I'o allure 
him mto the field, he directed that only small parties 
should present themselves in front, with a studied dis- 
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play of weakness and timidity, as if only waiting a seri¬ 
ous attack to commcmce their retreat. The Mohammedan 
fell into the snare, marclHul out, and ])resentt‘d his whole 
army, with a numerous hody of clepliants, drawn up in 
battle array. The fortune of the held was then in the, 
hands of tlie Tartar; his ti*oops, rendered hardy and skilful, 
])y a life of wiirfare, wtTC o])posed only to an effeminate 
and tumultuary crowd, who were instantly broken and 
pursucid to the gates of the city. The; em()eror lied into 
Guzerat, while his capital submitted and rc'ceived a 
foreign garrison. Historians vary as to the extemt of 
Timur’s guilt in the fatal scene which ensued. The ad¬ 
herents of the Mogul dyniisty assert, that while the victor 
was celebrating a great festiviJ in his cam]), he was sur¬ 
prised by the view of the flanu^s ascejiding fi'oin the 
town, herishta, however, gives more cnalit, and seem¬ 
ingly with reason, to the report, that seme of Ids troops 
liaving acted with violence towards the citizens, the latter 
kilh'd s<‘veral of their number, upon which the barharmn 
gave u]) this Lnini(*nse metro])olis to an unrestrained pil¬ 
lage. The unhappy 11 indoos, in a state of distraction, slc'w 
th(‘ir femah'S, then ruslual out u])on the enemy ; but the 
efforts of this undiscipline<l crowd availed nothing against 
the warlike array of the Moguls; the streets soon streamed 
with blood ; and, after a short contest, the natives were 
l(‘d captive by hundreds from the desolate' walls. 

Timur, under what imjndse does not apia'ar, instead 
of advancing into the rich countries of Oude and Bengal, 
directed his march towards the Up])er Ganges, and 
reached that river near llurdwar. lie then suddenly 
f onued the resolution of retracing his steps, and proceeded 
Jilong the lower borders of the lliminaleh range, main- 
tiiiniiig st'vere combats with its brave inhabitants, and 
every where marking his path with blood, liaving 
suppressed an iiisiirroctiou at Lahore, he recrossed the 
Indus, luid entered without delay upon the grand ex¬ 
pedition in which he vanquished Bajazet and laid pro¬ 
strate for a time the rising empire of the Ottomans. 

After his departure, he exercised scarcely any autlio- 
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rity over India. Money was indeed coined in liis name, 
and its jjrinces owned themselves nominally his v^assals ; 
hut in other respects his inroad served only to a^'•^ra^^at^‘ 
th(‘. anarchy under which that hajdess empire was doomed 
to groan. The governor of each province asserted a tem¬ 
porary independence ; while Delhi, for some time aban¬ 
doned, began to l)e rcj)eopled, and ])assed from one hand 
to another. Mahmoud sometimes resigned hiinsidf to a 
private station, and then renewed his efforts to resume 
the rank of emperor ; nor was it till 1413, when he ai(*d, 
and Chizer, viceroy of Moultan, s(Mzed the throne, and 
held it as the representative of Timur, that any ame¬ 
lioration was felt. I’his governor conducted affairs 
with vigour and wisdom, and the emj)ire hegan to recovtT 
its wonted form and strength. Tliere was no longer 
indeed any attempt to comprehend in it Bengal, Guzerat, 
or the D('ccan ; hut it still comprist‘d Delhi, Agra, with 
the other provinces of Hindostan Proj)er, and even held 
by a precarious tenure those of Moultan nnd Lahore. 

There are few remarkable feature's in the race of 
princes who now succec'ded. Mubarick, after a mild 
and rather enlightened administration of thirteen y(;ars, 
was assassinated by his vizier. The weak reigns of Mo¬ 
hammed V. and Allah II. had nearly dissolved the em¬ 
pire, when it was seized and held for thirty-eight years 
by the firm hand of Bheloli. His son, S(‘eunder 1., 
supported his reputation; but Ibrahim II., who followed, 
though vigorous and brave, was unpopular. He was 
therefore very ill prepared for the great crisis which 
impended over the country. 

After the death of Timur and his accomplished son, 
Shah Rokh, his vast dominion fell to pieces. Not only 
were its distant provinces severed, but its original do¬ 
main of Transoxiana was split into portions, for which 
the different branches of his family eagerly contended. 
The territory ol Kokaun, or Ferghana, a fine valley 
nearly enclosed by mountains, and extending along the 
Upper Jaxartes, was inherited by a son of a great-grand¬ 
son of Timur, aged only twelve, named Baber. 
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This youth proved perhaps the most singular person¬ 
age in orieiitril history. He wfis tlie kiiiglit-errant of 
Asia, and spent his wliolc life in losing or winning king¬ 
doms. 'Idle adventures which the romance-writers of 
the Middle Ages ascribe to thtdr heroes wt‘re realized 
in him. At one moment he was ruhn* of a great em¬ 
pire, in the next lie had scarcely a hut to slndtcr him ; 
now he was at the head of a numerous army, and now 
he Avas scarcely a])le to must(‘r a hundixd atlherents. 
Once, when ejc'cted from his native land, and seeing his 
followers reduced to two hundred and forty, he deter¬ 
mined to attack Samarcand, tlie military (aii)ital of Asia, 
and defended by a strong army. Ih^ a])pr()aehed at 
midnight, sealed the walls, Avas joint'd by a Humber of 
friends, made tlie city resound with shouts of victory, 
and pi*oduced such an alarm, tliat Shubiani the sovereign 
lied, abandoning his mt'trojiolis and dominions to Baber, 
Avho held them for a considerable time. Driven after¬ 
wards from this and other possessions, and having no 
longer any district Avhich owned his power, he resolved 
to carry Avar into Cabul. The state of anai chy in which 
that country Avas involved made the iieojile eagerly wel¬ 
come a chief of vigorous character and high reputation, 
who might suppress the rival claims by Avhicli it was 
distracted. On the Siime grounds he was invited to 
Candahar. A formidable insurrection was raised against 
him ; but challengii g successively live omrahs, he slew 
them in single' combat, Avhen the liostile army wns moved 
with such admiration that they at once submitted. 

Baber having established himself in Cabul, undertook 
several expc'ditions to the borders of Ilindoskin, and the 
countries on the Indus. A considerable time, however, 
elapsed ere, in his own figurative language, he finally 
placed his footstep in the stirrup of resolution,” and 
stood forth as a candidate for the imperial throne. He 
marched upon Delhi with only 13,000 horse, while Ibra¬ 
him came to meet him with a hundred thousand cavalry 
and a thousand elephants ; but the bravery and experi¬ 
ence of the hardy sons of the mountains more than com- 
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pensated the inequality of numhers. The Moslems, igno¬ 
rant of the military art, drew up their anny in one extend¬ 
ed line, which the active charge of the Moguls soon threw 
into confusion. The emperor, however, gallantly ad¬ 
vancing in person with his chosen troops, attacked the 
enemy’s centre, where the combat was almost confined 
to the two comjx'titors for the sovereignty. But he fell 
in the midst of tin? figlit; all his anny fled ; and Baber, 
in the year 1520, seatcMl liimself on the throne of Delhi, 
This closed the dynasty, or rather the successive dy¬ 
nasties, of-the Patau sovereigns. Durijjg the three hun¬ 
dred years that they occii])ied the throne of India, there 
was scarcely one family which swayed the sceptre for 
three generations. Not a few were slaves purchased 
from the regions of Afghanistan and Taitary, raised to 
high office by imperial favour, and to the empire by 
crime and treason. No country could be in a more hum¬ 
bled state than India during this long period ; the slave 
of slaves, tmmpled u])on by a foreign soldiery bigotcdly 
hostile to all her creeds and institutions; and yet so 
mysteriously are hummi things ordered, that with the 
exception of a lew j)artial shocks, and some short inter¬ 
vals of misrule, she was, throughout tliis era, well go¬ 
verned, prosperous, and happy. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Tlie Mogul Dynasty to Aurcngzche, 

Baber—His Death and Character—Humaioon—His Exploits— 
Driven from the Empire—Misfortunes—Reign of Shere—Huma¬ 
ioon returns, and again mounts the Throne—Akbar succeeds— 
His daring Achievements—Mode of governing—Aye^n Akberry 
—Portuguese Missions from Goa—Reign of Jehangire—Visit 
of Hawkins—Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe—The Mogul Couj’t— 
Rebellions against Jehangire—His Death—Reign of Shah Jehan 
—Rebellion of Lodi—Sons of Shah Jehan—Their Contests for 
the. Sovereignty—Success of Aurengzebe—Dethrones his Father 
and becomes Emperor. 

Baber was now seated on the throne of India ; but it was 
not as yet either secure or finnly established. The Ptv- 
tan omralis, holding sway each in his separate provinet*, 
detested the Mogul rule as a foreign usiir])ation, while 
they had gained to their interest the leading Itiijpoot 
princes, the bravest part of the Hindoo population. An 
army of 100,000 men was mustered in the west, headed by 
Mahmoud, brother to the late emperor. The young rul er, 
surrounded on all sides by open enemies or false allies, 
and having none on whom he could repose confidence 
except the small band whom he had brought down fi’om 
the mountains, was in a truly critical position. His troops 
were struck with panic ; some even of his boldest cap¬ 
tains advised him to retreat into Cabul, or at least to the 
provinces on the Indus. But his lofty spirit indignantly 
repelled the idea of renouncing without a struggle so 
great an empire. He prochiimed that the voice of ho¬ 
nour was loud in his ear, and with an enthusiasm which 
communicated itself to his adherents, exclaimed, “ Since 
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death is incvital)le, it is glorious to meet him with cour¬ 
age, face to hice, rather than to shrink hack, to gain a 
few years of a miseral)le and ignominious existence ; 
since what can we inherit but fime beyond the limits of 
the grave —quoting to the same effect some verses 
from the Shah Nameh. Availing himself of the circum¬ 
stance that a great proportion of the enemy professed 
the Hindoo faith, lie appealed to the religious zeal of his 
troops, and made them swear on the Koran to conquer 
or die. There were some particulars in liis own life which 
ill fitted him for acting the part of a Moslem champion ; 
but he made a vow henceforth to renounce the use of 
wine, in which he had profusely indulged ; and the 
golden goblets which had graced the imperial banquets 
were broken in pieces and given to the poor. 

Baber, having thus duly s(‘asoned the minds of his 
troops, proceeded to the military arrangements, which 
he conducted with singular ability. I’he enemy had an 
immense superiority in brave though not highly-dis¬ 
ciplined cavalry ; while he had only bands of light 
horse, fitted rather for pursuit and plunder than for the 
duties of a regular field. His chief strength consisted 
in a body of musketeers and a train of artillery ; forces 
hitherto little employed in the wars of India. The cannon, 
ranged in front, and chained together, pi'esented a kind 
of wall to the enemy. Behind were the infantry, while 
squadrons of horsemen filled the intervals. Early in 
the morning the Patau army advanced, spread their 
wings, and enveloped the little phalanx opposed to them. 
But, by means of his fire-arms and guns, he i*epelled the 
attacks which they continued to make during a great 
part of the day. At length, when he saw them exhaust¬ 
ed and dispirited by repeated repulses, he collected two 
brigades of chosen troops, and h*d them on to a grand 
chaige, before which the whole adverse army gave way, 
and many of its most distinguished chiefs remained dead 
on the field of battle. 

Although this powerful confederacy against him was 
thus entirely broken, the descendant of Timur did not 
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yet hold peaceful possession of the great throne which he 
had ascended. He was disturl)ed by insiirrections both 
in India and in Cabul; and at length, after reigning as 
ein]X‘ror onJy five years, he died in 1580. 

]|^iher may be ivinked as the most accomplished prince 
that ever ruled over Hindostaji, although not perhaps 
either the greatest or the best, llis valour was brilliant; 
and several of his exploits are considered as surpassing 
even the most heroic of those achieved by his renowned 
ancestor. Yet his tahnts are observed to have been 
rather those of a daring partisan than of a skilful leader. 
He was almost as often defeated as victorious, and for a 
long period lost kii gdoms as fast as he won them. But 
in the latter ])art of his reign his ‘military policy seems 
to have assumed a more fixed character, and in the great 
battles on the p!jxins of Ilindostan he showed no want of 
the most consummate generalship. His bodily strength 
and dexterity both in sports and warlike exercises are 
described as almost ])retematural. He was a master in 
the arts of poetry and music ; and the ComiTientaries in 
which he has related the events of his own life, and of 
which Doctor Leyden and Mr Erskine have furnished 
an excellent translation, though they display not juiy pro¬ 
found habits of jdiilosophical reflection, manifest much 
strong sense,comhined with an active spirit of observation, 
as applied to the various scenes which passed before him. 
They exhibit also an interesting view of the injuiners of 
oriental courts and camps. The high moral qualities 
which have been ascribed to him ap])ear somewhat more 
problematical. His disposition was amiable, generous, 
and open ; and though his conduct in the field was 
stained by some examples of the barbarity incident to 
his nation, clemency and humanity were often signally 
displayed even towards his most inveterate enemies. 
His protection of mercantile caravans, on occasions when 
the laws of war would have authorized him to plunder 
them, and thus to supply his most urgent wants, marks 
an equitable and liberal disposition. Yet we nowhere 
see in liim the pleasing picture of a monarch devoting 
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himself in peace to the improvement of liis country and 
the happiness of his people,—a spectacle so repeatedly 
exhibited even by the slave-sovereigns of the Patan dy¬ 
nasty. It is true the unsettled state of his fortunes left 
him little leisure for these tranquil and benignant cares ; 
yet this also was owing in no small degree to his restless 
temper, which impelled him continually to new schemes 
of conquest and persoiiid aggrandizement. Although, at 
one ])ei iod of his life, he rigidly abstained from wine, he 
afti'i’wards indulged to great excess, and even gives a dis¬ 
gusting account of the orgies celebrated with his jovial 
comimh'S ; irregularities which appear to have shortened 
his life, tllough they never diverted his attention from 
affairs of state. 

Baber bequeathed his troubled empire to his son Hu- 
maioon, an amiable and accomplished ])rince, possessed 
of n'fined thougli somewhat fantastic tastes. He was 
particularly devoted to the study of the heavenly bodies, 
which in that age and country was much tmetured with 
judicial astrology. He fitted up seven halls of reception, 
and dedicated one to each of the planets. Military com¬ 
manders were received in the hall of Mars, judges and 
secretaries in that of Mercury, ambassadors, poets, and 
travellers in the hall of the Moon. Prom these recrea¬ 
tions he was roused by the urgent cares of empire, to 
which he showed himself fully equal. He was soon in¬ 
volved in war with Bahadur, who had obtained the sove¬ 
reignty of Guzerat. A mistaken religious zeal induced 
him to leave that prince unmolested while engaged in hos¬ 
tilities against the Pagan prince of Chittore ; but he now 
advanced with so great a force, and conducted operations 
so ably, that the other was obliged to retreat into Guzerat, 
unable to meet his antagonist in the field. He next fled 
to Ahmedabad, having deposited his treasures in Chu- 
paiiiii, which was then considered an almost impregnable 
fortress. The young emperor, however, at the head of a 
chosen band, mounted the face of the perpendicular rock 
by fixing in it iron spikes, and carried the place by sur¬ 
prise,—an exploit still celebrated as equal to any aclueved 
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either by Timur or Baber. After this glorious termina¬ 
tion of his first war, he might have expected a peaceful 
and prosperous reign ; but it was speedily disturbed by 
his brothers, Camiraii and Hindal, who were embolden¬ 
ed in their criminal designs by his excessive mildness and 
lenity. Having divisions of the army placed under their 
command, they successively laid claim to the supreme 
power. These dissensions encourag<'d Shere Klian, a 
Patan cliief, still in possession of Bengal, to advance with 
a powerful host against Ilumaioon ; who, unable from 
the distracted state of his affairs to muster a sufficient 
force, was worsted, and returned in a discomfited condi¬ 
tion to Agra. The brothers, seeing that their disunion 
was about to produce the ruin of their hotise, rallied 
round the emperor, though not with the requisite cordi¬ 
ality. This last, having recruited his ranks, marched 
against Shere, but was again completely defeated, obliged 
to abandon his capital,and to seek refuge among tlie minor 
princes on the border. Few, however, remained faithful 
to the fallen monarch. After being ol)liged to flee from 
several courts, he sought protection in that of Maldeo, 
who had been the most urgent in his proffers of amity 
and alliance ; but finding that this base chief had re¬ 
solved to seize and deliver him to the enemy, he felt 
liimself compelled to remove instantly with his few 
remaining adhen nts across tin; Western Desert to the 
banks of the Indus. In this march he experienced a 
pressure of calamity such as scarcely ever befell even the 
most unfortunate princes of the East, llis horse having 
dropped down dead with fatigue and thirst, the lord of 
the world could not procure another, till a common 
trooper desired his own mother to quit that on which 
she rode, and give it to him. After suflering dreadful 
agonies from want of water, the party came to a well in 
which there was abundance; but they had only one 
bucket, and when it was drawn up, such crowds rushed 
forward, that, the rope breaking, it fell to the bottom, and 
several were precipitated after it. Meantime the rearguard 
was repeatedly obliged to turn and repulse the enemy, who 
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pursued close behind. Many of them perished ere they 
reached Amercot, on the opposite boundary of the desert. 
In the deptli of this calamity, it was announced to the 
empei-or that his sultana had given birth to a son, the cele¬ 
brated Akbar, afterwards the greatest prince of the East; 
but meantime he was obliged to pursue his flight, leaving 
his infant child to fall into the hands of a treacherous 
chief, by whom he was delivered over to Camiran, bis 
brotlier and mortal enemy. 

lluinaioon sought refuge in Persia, and was received 
with the most magniheent hospitality by Shah Tamasp, 
who enabled him evtm t<j maintain the outward forms 
of imperial rank. Having agreed to embrace the Shiite 
creed or lieresy, wliich in that country is held the only 
true liiith, he was furnished with ten thousand men, to be 
ein])]oyed in the recovery of his lost empire. He march¬ 
ed first into Calnil, where he was again encountered by 
frat(‘]’nal rivalry, that province having been usurped by 
Camiran. He next advanced and laid siege to Candahar, 
whicli soon surrendered to him, when he procei‘ded with 
a superior force against Cabul. Tlierc his brother await¬ 
ed liis approach ; and, on his arrival, exhibited on the 
walls his boy Akbar bound to a funeral-pile, intimat¬ 
ing that he would forthwith put the child to death 
if the father should proceed to an attack upon the city. 
The latter, unmoved by this painful spectacle, expressed 
his d('termination to persevere, only adding the most 
dreadful threats if the horrid deed were perpetrated. 
The barbarian renounced his meditated crime, and, with 
his adlierents, commenced a retreat. Ilumaioon entered 
the gates, embraced the young prince, and found himself 
again a king. He reigned nine years in that city, though 
constantly harassed by his relative, who, after reducing 
liim repeatedly to great distress, was at last completely 
vanquished. 

Meantime Shere had become undisputed master of the 
empire, and extended its limits on every side. He 
swayed the sceptre wisely and well; at which the Mo¬ 
gul historians are astonished, considering the treason by 
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which he gained it; but, as a Patan, he owed only a 
very slight allegiance to the house of Baber. IIis ar¬ 
rangements for the accommodation of travellers, which, 
in the East, devolve generally upon the sovereign, wore 
on a scale of whicli no fornu'r nagn afforded an examj)lc. 
Across the entire breadth of Ilindostan, fi'om the (^;uiges 
to the Indus, there was formed a high-road bordered 
with fruit-trees, with a w’cll every two mih'S, and cara- 
vanseras at every stage, where the trAvelha* was accom¬ 
modated at tlie public exj>cnse. Justice was main¬ 
tained inviolate; general security reigned ; and his 
death, at the end of five years, wiis coiisider(‘d a natioiuil 
calamity. His son, S: lim, supplied liis })laee niiu* yem’s, 
though neither wnth equal wisdom noa- tflnlity ; but 
when he died, leaving his heir a minor, the ('ni])ire, dur¬ 
ing the short reigns of MohamimHl and Ibrahim, wais 
distracted by dissensions among the royal family, and 
by the revolt of numerous omrahs and viceroys. The 
friends of Humaioon then assured him, that his appear¬ 
ance with an anny in any degree formidable would at 
once lay in tlie dust this ill-camiented domiiiion. Not 
being yc't very firmly seated on the throne of Cahul, he 
felt considerable hesitation in answering this call ; but 
at length he mustered 15,000 horse, and marched to the 
Indus, where Byram, his best gcaieral, joined him wdtli 
a body of veterans from Candahar. 

The army having crossed tlie river, first encountered 
Tartar IHian, governor of Lahore, whom Byram sur¬ 
prised and defeated. Meantime the Patan omrahs had 
placed on the throne Secunder, nephew to Shere, a 
prince qualified to lead them with vigour and talent. 
Having assembled 80,000 men, he proceeded to meet the 
invader; and the battle was fought with an obstinacy 
suitable to the great prize for which the parties contend¬ 
ed. On the side of the Moguls, it was conducted with 
energy and prudence by Humaioon and Byram ; but, it 
was chiefly distingiushed for the splendid heroism ex¬ 
hibited by the young Akbar, then scarcely tliiiicen, wliose 
example inspired the troops with almost isupernatural 
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ardour. The Patan host was at length completely rout¬ 
ed and dispersed, and Secundcr fled into tiie mountaina 
of the north, leaving all the fine plain of Hindostan open 
to the conqueror. 

IJiiinaioon advanced to Delin', and seated himself on 
his father’s throne, from which he had been thirteen 
years excluded. He mounted it, however, only that he 
might dit‘ in possession ; for in less than a year after, de¬ 
scending the marble stairs of the palace, he fell, and was 
so severely bruised that he expired in a few days. lie 
was a prince, brave, amiable, and learned, and his life was 
diversified with greater vicissitudes than that perhaps of 
any other eastern monarch. Idiese arc imputed in a 
gTcat measure to his excessive hmity, especially towards 
brothers who ill deserved it; Ferishta even decides, that 
had he i:een a worse man, he would have been a greater 
lailcr. No exam})le, indeed, can afford a stronger apo¬ 
logy for tliat cruelty which deforms the history of ori¬ 
ental kings. The principle of primogeniture, so firmly 
establish(‘d in Europe, has there scarcely any hold on 
the feelings of the people ; and any prince of the blood- 
royal, who can form a party, or become popular, may 
cherish the hope of expelling the reigning sovereign, 
and investing himself wdth the imperial purple. 

In 1550, Akbar began his reign of fifty-one years, 
during which he proved himself perhaps the greatest and 
wisest of all the monarchs who have swayed the sceptre 
of India. Seated, while yet a boy of thirteen, on the 
throne of so great an empire, he could not find his posi¬ 
tion very secure. The country teemed with rebellion, 
raised often by noblemen who had a better right than 
himself to the provinces for which they contended,— 
the Patan omrahs, the Rajpoot princes, and sometimes 
by his own discontented officers. These enemies he en¬ 
countered with a display of talent and heroism somewhat 
better suited indeed to a knight-errant than to the com¬ 
mander of a great army. Marching to encounter the 
rebel chiefs of Bengal, he was impatient at finding him¬ 
self separated from them by the Ganges, witliout any 
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means of transporting liis army across that river. He 
suddenly conveyc'd to the other side a hundred chosen 
horse, and having collected a few adherents in the ad¬ 
joining district, advanced directl}’' to the attack. The 
enemy, considering themselves comph;t('ly secured in 
their camp by the broad stream, luid been indulg- 
uig m mirth and festivity; so that the sound of the 
drums heating the imperial march struck them with 
amazement and j)anic, which, as usual in the undisci¬ 
plined armies of the l^^ast, were soon followed by confu¬ 
sion. Akbar immediately rushed against the tents of 
the insurgent commander Zeman, who fell after a gallant 
resistance ; and then the whole of his immense host, 
deprived of its head, fled in iiTctrievable r6ut before a 
handful of assailants. 

At another time, he receive d intt^lligence that some 
Mogul chiefs had raised a rebellion in Guzerat, and be¬ 
sieged Ahmedabad, the eaj)ital, lie instantly despatclied 
from Agra two thousand cavalry, whom he himself fol¬ 
lowed with a chosen troop, and marcliing at the rate of 
eighty miles daily, reached in little nmre than a week 
the scene of action. When the enemy’s scouts, inquiring 
whose army it was, were informed that it was led by the 
kmg of kings, and brought the news to their camp, the 
rebels, struck Avith this ev(‘nt as almost miraculous, 
Avere with dithculty withheld from immediate flight. 
They Avere, hoAvever, compelled into the field; but, 
after a brisk action, were com])letely defeated, and their 
commander taken. Akbar, while Jiis soldiers were en¬ 
gaged in the pursuit, remained with 200 men on the top 
of a hill, where he saAv advancing against him a body of 
5000 horse, whom the enemy had not been able to bring 
fovAvard to the main battle. His officers urged the ne¬ 
cessity of instant retreat; but, rejecting this ignoble 
counsel, he caused the imperial drums to beat, and led 
on his small detachment as if it had been the van of a 
great army. The others, thus deceived, fled, and were 
pursued for several miles. On the same day the empe¬ 
ror entered Ahmedabad, and the insurrection was finally 
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suppressed. On a difF(‘rcnt occtusion, with not more than 
LM) horse, he attacked the rear of a large detaelnnent, 
and gained some advantage, which struck tlie whole liost 
witli su(*]i astonishment that they dispersc'd in every (hree- 
tlon. Ihiving afterwards to contend with Daood, tlie sul)a 
of Bengal, he challenged Iiim to single combat in so diir- 
ing a manner, that the latter slunk off without venturing 
to face the emperor in the fi('ld. 

TIu'se proceedings were much out of milikiry nile, 
and unsuitable to the monarch of fifty millions of men, 
a]id the commander of a mighty army. Yet the Hindoos, 
and the Orienkds in general, are wonderfully a(!ted on 
by imj^ressions of the marvellous, and are prone to 
exaggerate whatever has any tincture of that (juality. 
The daring exploits of Akbar, therefore, invc'sttal him in 
their (‘yes with a mysterious and pretc^rnatural charactei*, 
which withej’ed the hearts of his enemies, and secured 
vietoi'y better than the most ably-conduetc“d operations 
of a regular cam])aigri. Thus lie not only pj*t‘served the 
central provijices in complete trail (pi illity, but reduccsl 
Guzerat, Bc'iigal, part of the Deccan, and nearly all that 
had ever b(;en included under the Mfdiamniedan do¬ 
minion. 

One of his most vidualile pertormances was the work 
Cvalled the Ayeen Akberry, which contains a complete 
survey of the empire, executed under his ovm direction 
and that of Abul Fazel, his able and enlightened mini¬ 
ster. It comprises a full account of cver}^ thing con¬ 
nected with his dominions, government, and ocenpatioiis, 
from the highest affairs of state down to the catching of 
partridges and the training and feeding of hawks ; for 
even the games which served for the emperor's recrea¬ 
tion afforded him, as he boasts, the opportunity of 
studying tin; temper of the officers whom lie employ¬ 
ed. The statistical details, describing the extent and 
productions of the different provinces, are of the greatest 
value. They seem to have been collected chiefly with 
a view to the regulation of the revenue, in which re¬ 
spect Akhar represents himself as having relieved the 
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people from a p^veat part of the taxes levied from them 
by his predecessors. Yet the portion which he himself 
exacted was by no means light, amounting to no less 
than a third of the whole produce of the land. He ad¬ 
mits that under the ancient Hindoo administration the 
proportion was only a sixth, and in Iran or Persia only 
a tenth ; hut these governmenis, he maintains, imposed a 
number of otlu'r burdens, whi(.*h pressc'd on the people 
with much greater severity. lie, on the contrary, took 
off all the imposts excei)t this one on the produce of 
land. Among those abolished, he enumerates a capita¬ 
tion-tax, poll-taxes on labourers and on fishermen, a tax 
on every kind of tree, on oxen, on the sale of cattle, with 
others either bearing hard on the poor, or obstructing 
the regular course of commerce. His system of finance, 
therefore, notwithstanding the large amount extorted by 
it, afforded probably a considerable relief to the great 
body of his subjects. 

During Akbar’s reign, the first European mission of a 
religious nature arrived at the Mogul court. He ai)pear3 
not indeed to have attached himself to any particular 
faith, but to hav(; felt an ardent curiosity respecting the 
different classes into which mankind were divided, and 
their respective forms of worship and belief. Having 
heard, therefore, of a new peoj)le from a distant region 
of the earth, ])rote8sing a religion altogether different 
from any ludd in India, he ex])ressed a desire to s(‘e and 
converse Avith them. A letter was sent to the Portu¬ 
guese at (jroa, requesting that certain missionaries would 
come with all the books of their law and gospel, assuring 
them of the most honourable r(‘ception. The name of 
the Mogul conveyed to European cars some im])ressions 
of terror ; but the pious individuals selected for this duty 
determined that no such motives should induce them to 
decline an opening which might lead to important re¬ 
sults. On the eSd December 15()8, accordingly, three,— 
Aquaviva, Monserrate, and Enriques,—took their de¬ 
parture for Surat. 

Having reached that ciipital, the missionaries, under 
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the escort of a body of horse, crossed first the Tuptce and 
then the Nerbiidda ; after which they passed Mandoo, 
wJiich they concluded must have been one of the greatest 
cities in the world, as its ruins covered a space sixteen 
leagues ill circumi'erence. They next came to the large 
town of Ougein. On their way they had an opportu¬ 
nity of observing the superstitions practices of the Bani¬ 
ans, who would neitlier kill nor witness the death of any 
living tiling, and who, while they neglected the sick and 
infirm among their brethren, maintained highly-en¬ 
dowed hosj)itals for various sjiecics of birds and beasts. 
A Portuguese captfiin contrived to extort money by 
merely collecting a number of dogs, and threatening to 
kill them if a ransom were not paid. There w*ere seen 
also in evei*y town pyramids of various form and size, 
reared in memory of ladies who had burned themseb^es 
on the tombs of their husbands. The missionaries, from 
the ])eculiarity of their appearance and dress, were some¬ 
times exposed to insult, and sometimes excited immode¬ 
rate bursts of laughter ; but the Mogul guard protected 
them from any serious annoyance. Bands of pilgrims 
were met coming from the ceremony of holy ablution in 
the Gang{ s, to obtain the full benefit of which they had 
been shaviui all over. At length, on the IDth February, 
the Christians were received by a large body of troops 
mounti'd on horses, camels, and dromedaries, by whom 
they were honourably escorted to Futtypore, where the 
emperor then resided. 

Immediately upon their arrivM they were admitted 
into the presence of Akbar, whom they describe as a man 
about fifty, of European complexion, and bearing on his 
countenance strong marks of intelligence. He gave them 
the most gracious reception ; offering them every thing, 
even money, though he was greatly edified by their re¬ 
fusing it. When an image of the crucifixion was exliibit- 
ed, he te stified a respc'ctful impartiality, by successively 
bowing, kneeling, and falling prostrate ; conforniing thus 
to the respective modes of Moslem, Christian, and Gentoo 
worship. He is described as having been dazzled, more 
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than liis character would Ic'jkI us to expect, hy a richly- 
ornaniented image of the Virgin, wliich h(‘ declared to 
h(‘ indeed a wortl^v' re|)]'(‘sejitation of the Qikh'Ii of 
H (‘aven. Ileing prcsiaited with a Bihh' iii four lan¬ 
guages, he kissed it and jdaeed it on his lu'ad. 
then solicited tlie favour of a jnihlic controversy with the 
mollahs, or MohamiiU'dan doctors. It was soon granted, 
and they are ])l(‘as(‘d to state* that tludr arguments were 
com])l('tely triiimjdiant; tlioiigh they are compelled to 
admit that they made no im])ression on tlieir hlindcd 
antagonists. The ('luperor, liowever, declarid his satis¬ 
faction, and expressed hims(‘lf so as to atlord liope that 
lie would ultimately ])ro\e a converl. But time passe d 
on, and tliough lie retaiiK‘d all his com]‘)laisance, he 
evaded, on various jirc'texts, taking any decisi\'e step. 
At length one of the courtii'rs jirivate ly assured tlie mis¬ 
sionaries that they W(‘re f'd with vain liojies ; that his 
majesty Avas merely gratiiied ]»y having at his court 
persons of various characters and ojiinions, espc'cially 
such as w(‘re odd and uncommon, without having tlie 
slightest idea of ado])ting their tenets. lnde(*d, from some 
circumstances mentioned hy themselves, it may he sus¬ 
pected that h(‘ was not unwilling to fnd amusement 
at their exjiense. He infornu'd them that a great Mo- 
liamnu'dan doctor had undertaken to h*aj) into a furnace 
AAuth the Koran in his hand, and liy sustaining t his awful 
trial with imjmnity, to ])rove the superior excellence of 
his fiith ; he invited tluau to do the same with the Bible. 
The friars, who were Jiot without some pri'tcnsions to 
sujiernatural power, W(*i*e considerably embarrassed by 
this pro])osal. 'rht'y urged, howev(‘r, that afti‘r having 
so triumjdiantly su])j)orted the truth in successive con¬ 
ferences, which they were ready to repeat, it could not 
be justly expected that they should expose themselves 
to such an iri-ational and ])erilous test. Another dispu¬ 
tation waas held, which had the same issue as the forego¬ 
ing ; hut Akhar returned to his projiosal, undertak¬ 
ing that the inollah should leap in first, provided one of 
the friars would engage to follow; and hinting that he 
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morely wished to see how the other would extricate 
Jiiiuseli* from liis daring pretensions ; hut, after delibera¬ 
tion, they wist'ly determhu'd not to appt*a] to such a 
questionable criterion of religious faith. The emperor 
liaving been disappointed of this exhibition, and the at¬ 
tractions of novelty liaving worn olf, lie saw tfu'in more 
and more randy ; and his athaition ladiig finally dis- 
traet(‘(l by insurrections wbieh bad broken out in Cabul 
and Ikaigal, Ik' sesaned a\ holly to forget his pious visiters ; 
who, finding no longcn- any motive to protract their stay, 
returned to Goa in May lodtl. 

In 151)1, h(> sent to najiiest another mission, the mem¬ 
bers of which W(Mit through the saiiu^ round as their 
predt'cessors, being well recidvaal, and finally neglected, 
'flieir stay was not of very long duration. IMur years 
after Ik* was again seized with a similar desire, and de- 
spat(di('d a letter, with so many j)i'omises and kind ex¬ 
pressions, that the government could not refuse to gratify 
him a third time. The court being then at Lahore, the 
Portuguese were obliged to proetaal by Damaun to Cam- 
liay, and thence to cross tb(‘ great Westi'vn Desert. 
Near the city just mentioned, they saw 20,000 persons 
setting out on a ])ilgrimag(‘ to the Gange s, and were con¬ 
siderably (Hlib(‘d by tluu'r sohaiin and serious dejiortment. 
The wilderness was crossial in com])any with a large 
caravan, eompi’ising 400 camels, a great body of horse¬ 
men, and multitudes on foot. After a dreary march of 
220 l('agu('s,the mission eanu' to the banks of a line stn^am, 
and on journeying ten leagues fartlua*, reached Lahore, 
described as a delightful city. They were conducted to the 
imjxu'ial residence, situated on an island in the river, and 
were most graciously received. An image of the Viigin, 
studiously and splendidly adorned, and still more beau¬ 
tiful than that formerly ])resented, drew forth expres¬ 
sion'' of the deepest admiration. The hopes of the mis¬ 
sionaries Av cre raised still higher when they observed that 
Akbar showed so little partiality for the Mohammedan 
religion, that, when in want of money, he made no 
6crii2)le to plundir the mosques. Yet they were dis- 
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couraged by observing the assiduous worship which he 
paid to the sun ; they even accuse him of the folly of 
aspiring to a species of divinity in his own person. He 
presented liiinscdf every morning at a window, and saw 
the multitude fall prostrate before him ; sick infants 
were also brought to receive his ])enediction ; but per¬ 
haps they mistook for worship the profound testimonies 
of oriental homage. Finding no prospect of gaining their 
object, they took advantage of his departure lor the 
scat of war in the Deccan, to accompany the anny part 
of their way to Goa. 

Akbar died in 100.5, after a reign of fifty-one years. 
He left only one son, named Selim, a prince of distin¬ 
guished promise, who somewhat boastingly assumed the 
title of Jehangire, or Conqueror of the World. A po^^ er- 
ful party intended to raise against him Chiisero, his own 
son ; but tludr intrigues were defeated, the prince was 
compelled to submit, and was forgiven. Soon after, 
however, having gained fresh adherents, he was encour¬ 
aged to attempt the siinuj object by force ; though he still 
retained enough of good feeling to reject indignantlj^ a 
plan for the assassination of the emperor, declaring that he 
would try the fortune of the field, but never ascend a 
throne stained with a father’s blood, lie had at first some 
success, laying waste the country between Delhi and 
Agra ; but being overtaken by a superior army, retreated 
upon Lahore, near which he was totally routed, and 
made j)risoner in attempting to pass the Indus. Chiisero 
was led before his parent and confessed his guilt; but, 
with those sentiments of honour which seem to have been 
always strong in his mind, he refused to give any infor¬ 
mation which might lead to the detection of his accom¬ 
plices. Being, however, placed in close confinement, he 
had the agony of being h^d out day after day to see his 
dearest friends and most devoted adherents put to death 
amid the most cruel tortures. He was released ten years 
aftei, though only to be assassinated by his brother, 
Shah Jehan. 

Jehangire began his reign with a crime, to which he 
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was impelled l)y an unhappy combination of circum¬ 
stances. A young Tartar lady, horn in the Desert, of 
poor though noble parents, was brought to Delhi, where 
she grew u]), and was considered the most beautiful and 
accom})lished woman in India. She received the title 
of Mher-iil-Nis-sa, or the Sun of Women, but was after¬ 
wards called Noor Jehan, and sometimes Noor Mahal. 
The empcTor, before mounting the throne, saw and 
was dazzled with her charms; the passion was mutual, 
but she had been betrothed to Sliere Afkun, a Turko¬ 
man of distinguished merit, and a tie was thus formed, 
whieh, according to Indian ideas, was indissoluble. Ak- 
bar honoui-ahly, though perhaj)s not wisely, insisted that 
his son’s passion should not interfere to prevent the com¬ 
pletion of the union. But the latter no sooner became 
the ruler of India, than he discovered the means of 
gratifying his guilty inclination. Shere Afkun, however, 
was so brave and so popular that he durst not openly 
put him to death, Init found it necessary to have recourse 
to the meanest stratagems. He contrived to involve him 
in combats with an el(‘phant and a tiger, under such 
circumstances as schemed to ensure his fate ; but Shere, 
in both instances, extricated himself by excilions of al¬ 
most preternatural strength. At length a nobleman, 
whose name was Kuttub, received the high office of 
Suba of Bengal on the base condition of ridding his 
master of this hated rival. Yet forty assassins employ¬ 
ed for this purpose were beaten off, and it mtis necessary 
to make the attack with a little army. Even then Afkun 
performed prodigies of valour, slew Kuttub himself, his 
worthless enemy, as he sat on an elephant, together with 
several of liis principal lords, and was overpowered only 
by clouds of darts. The fair but ambitious object of 
this execrable policy submitted meekly to her fate ; but 
her royal lover, to whose hamper crime so atrocious sc'cms 
not to have been congenial, was struck with such horror, 
that during four years he refused to see her, and she lived 
neglected in a corner of the palace. At length she con¬ 
trived to rekindle his passion, and became his favourite 
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queen. All lier relations were raised to the liighcst 
offices, her father becoming grand vizier. Happily he 
possessed every quality wliieh could adorn that exalted 
rank ; his elevation excited no (‘iivy, and though Jehan- 
gire gave hiinsidf u]) to ease and luxury, India is de¬ 
scribed as having been well governed. 

The reign of this ])rinct‘ was distinguished by the ar¬ 
rival of two English missions ; from the narratives of 
which wc' may derive someAvhat more j)rt'cise ideas 
respecting his court, than from the vague and pompous 
language of the oriental histoiaans. Jn 1607, Ca])tam 
William Hawkins was smit out by the. Coin])any, along 
with ('a])tain Keeling, to endeavour to open a commer- 
('ial intercourse with India, and especially A^^ith the 
dominions of the Mogul. Hawkins, avIio, separating 
from Keiding at Socotora., arrivcsl at Surat on the 2dth 
August 1608, immediabdy Avaiited on the governor; 
but was informed that no peianission could be granted 
to land Ins goods till a communication were held with 
Mocrib Khan, the viceroy, who residtal at Cambay. A 
messenger was presently des})atched thitlu'r ; though, in 
conse([uence of the heavy rains and inundation of the 
3‘ivers, an answer did not arrive for tAventy days. At 
the end of this period ])ermission w^as granted to land, 
and to buy and sell for the present voyage ; but intima¬ 
tion was given at the same time that no factory could be 
establishtid, nor permanent settlenumt inad(g witbout 
the sanction of tlu'. monarch, which might ]n*ohably be 
obtained by proceeding to Agra, a journey of not less than 
two months. As soon, however, jls the goods began to be 
disposed of, the utmost uneasiness Avas observable among 
the native merchants, who, in their conferences with 
each other, anticipated the most alarming effects from 
this new rivalry. They were seconded by a Portuguese 
Jesuit, whose antipathy, both religious and political, led 
him to make the utmost efforts to ruin the English. 
One day, Hawkins received the disagreeable intelli¬ 
gence, that two of his boats, on their way between the 
ship and the sJioro, had been sciized by the Portu- 
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giiese; whose coinmaiKh'r, on having a remonstrance 
addressed to him respecting this outrage, did not deign 
an answer, but spoke to tlie messenger in the most 
contemptuous terms of the British monarch, whom lie 
described as a king of fishermen, and master only of an 
insignificant little island. Hawkins having afterwards 
met an ofiicer of that nation, and represented to him 
the im])roprie1y of this conduct, was told that those 
seas l)elonged to the King of Portugal, and none were 
entitled to trade in them without his license. The 
Bi'itish captain re(|uested him to convey to his su¬ 
perior a retort at once most indignant and scornful, 
accom])ani(‘d with a challengi^ to single combat, which 
was not acce])ted. The boats, mean time, with their 
ca])turi'd crews and cargoes, were sent to Goa; and 
the Englishman, instead of seeing any hope of redress 
from the ilindoo authorities, found reason to believe 
that the delays which he had endured were contrived 
solely to enable the enemy to collect their vessels, and 
accomplish their outrageous designs. They now laid wait 
for him, and attempted to break into his house ; nor 
could he go about his afiairs in the city without the 
danger of ])eing murdcTc'd. Lastly, Mocrili himself ar¬ 
rived ; but, inste ad of affording to him t ither relief or 
compensation, only amused himself with picking out 
from among his goods whatever appeared desirable, and 
taking them at his own price, which was always most 
iiiade([uate and very ill paid. 

Under these accumulated grievances, Hawkins deter¬ 
mined to follow the advice, early given to him, of visiting 
the Mogul himself at Agra ; but Mocrib, the author of this 
suggestion, conscious of the just complaints which might 
now be urged against himself, had become anxious to 
prevent the journey. He furnished only a very slender 
t'seor:, with the intention, it was suspected, of intercept¬ 
ing it on the road ; but the other hired soldiers at his 
own expense, and applied to a captain of the Viceroy of 
the Deccan, who gave him a l)ody of brave Afghan 
horsemen. His coachman, however, having got drunk 
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on the road, confessed that he had entered into a cove¬ 
nant to assassinate him,—an engagement in which it 
was found that the interpreter had also concurred. The 
former being apprehended, Hawkins arrived at Burhan- 
poor, the residence of the viceroy, who courteously re¬ 
ceived and forwarded him to Agra, where he arrived on 
the 16th April 1601). As he was inquiring for lodgings, the 
em])eror sent for liim in such haste that he had scarcely 
time to dress. On repairing to the palace, he found 
Jehaiigire elevated on his “ seat royal,” and presented 
his letter, which, as well as the king’s seal, the monarch 
for some time carefully examined. He then desired it 
to be read by an old Jesuit who happ(‘ned to be present. 
That personage gave a V(Ty unfavourable report, saying 
‘‘ it was basely p('nned but the sovereign, hnding his 
visiter could s})eak Turkish, had bi'gun a convei-sation 
which pleased him highly. Hawkins was invited to 
visit the palace daily, and his majesty held long dis¬ 
courses with liim, making inquiry respecting the differ¬ 
ent countries of Europe, and also the West Indies, the 
existence of which it seems he had been taught to doubt. 
He mentioned his conviction that the English had 
been ill-treated by Mocrib Khan, to whom the most 
positive orders were now sent to supply them with every 
thing necessary for their trade. Jehangire then ear¬ 
nestly requested the captain to remain in India till Im 
himself could send an embassy to Europe, assuring him 
of an income of upwards of £3000 a-y(‘ar, to be derived, 
according to their usage, from a command of four 
hundred horse, arid a district of which he was to receive 
the revenues. Hawkins, considering with himself that 
he iniglit thus ])enefit his masters, the Company, and 
also “ feather his own nest,” allowed himself to be per¬ 
suaded. He was then urged, in addition to so many 
other donations, to accept a wife. After what had passed, 
he thought it unseasonable to refuse the offer, though it 
was much against his inclination; yet he hoped to 
escape by saying that his conscience would not allow 
him to marry any but a Christian, trusting that none 
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such would be found in this quarter of the world. 
However, the emperor’s search was so diligent that he 
produced a young Armenian maiden, w^ith wliom the 
captain could not refuse to join his fates; and to tin's 
union, though he afterwards found that it was not legal 
in England, he honourably adhered, ayd declares that he 
was thereby made extremely happy. 

Hawkins being now in the full stream of favour, and 
learning that anotlu'r vessel, the Ascension, was coming 
to Surat, had no difficulty in obtaining an imperial com¬ 
mission, under the great seal with golden letters, author¬ 
izing lus countrymen to trade. Ilis satisfaction was 
comjdete when, in consequence of accumulated com¬ 
plaints from other quarters, his arch-enemy Mocrib was 
summoned to court, and punished with the confiscation 
of all his effects. These were so exceedingly numerous, 
that it afiorded for two months a daily task to the enir- 
peror to examine them and select the best for his own 
use. The captain had the satisfaction of pointing out 
several articles which he himself had lodged as presents 
for his majesty, though they had never reached their 
destination. 

Th(‘ tide of royal kindness, which had now reached 
its height, from this moment began to ebb. Mocrib, 
after being stripped of his most valuable property, was 
restored again to favour, and allowed to resume his go¬ 
vernment, ])eing simply exhorted to conduct himself 
with greater circumspection ; hut before his departure 
he took care to do the English every ill office in his 
power. All those who were about the emperor,—the 
omrahs, the officers of state, and more especially the 
Jesuits, united with him in their endeavours to under¬ 
mine the influence enjoyed by strangers and infidels. 

It was represented to Jehangire, that by opening his 
trade to this strange people he would altogether disgust 
the Portuguese, a much more opulent and powerful na¬ 
tion, who would not only themselves desert his ports, 
but were able to prevent others from entering them* 
These arguments, enforced by a balass ruby of uiicom- 
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luon size and bnlliancy, so wrouglit upon the prince, 
that he exclaimed, “ Let the Eni^iish come no more V* 
and Mocril) departed with the instruction never agaui 
to allow them to toncli his shores. Hawkins did not 
db'ectly V('ntiire to face this tempest. He allowed liLs 
enemy to leave ; €ind when tlu* suspicions of the un¬ 
friend ly cahal had htaai sonu'what lulled, watched his 
opportunity, presented himself hcfoi'c the emperor with a 
splendid toi/^ as he terms it, and urging the great advan¬ 
tages which his kingdom might derive from the proposed 
comiiK'rcial intercourse, ohtaimd an order for the vizier 
to prepare a di'crt'e, in terms as am])le as flu* foniuT, in 
favour of tlu^ Ih itish. 'rhes(‘ tidings were immediately 
circulated throughout the hostih' faction ; atf express 
was d('Sj)atche{l to Mocrih, and such activity exeiled, 
that after the decree had heen sealed and was n^ady to 
he delive red, the sovereign was persuaded to withdraw it. 
The succeeding transactions continued to j)resent the 
same wofiil picture of imhecility and vacillation. When 
tlie ca])taiii could lind a friend at court, or seize a favour¬ 
able inonumt, or pr< sent some valuable gift, lu' a])peared 
again on the eve of having all his wishes accomplished ; 
hut the {.ictivity of his advers^iries always ju'oduced a 
speedy reverse. During the whoh* of this tinu' he suf¬ 
fered much annoyance from Abdul Hassan, the prime 
minister and his mortal (‘iiemy, who at court carefully 
excludi'd him iVoiii the space within the red rails, the 
scene of honour, and the spot where opportunities of 
conversing with the monarch usually occurred : And 
though he could not altogether withhold the grant of 
territory made for Hawkins’ subsistence, he contrived to 
allot it in a district so disturbed by insurrection, that 
little or no revimue could be draw n from it. After twT) 
years and a half, therefore, of sickening and fruitless 
attendance, the English cajitaiii determined to take his 
leave. On the 2d November Kill, he departed, not 
only without obtaining any confirmation of commercial 
privileges, but even without a letter to Ids own king ;— 
havhig some time before, with the deepest indignation, 
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heard from Ahdiil ITassan, that it was unsiiitahle to the 
greatness of the Mogul emperor to write to so pcdty a 
prill ee. 

A few years after, it was determined to make an 
attempt to ])laee the British athiirs in India on a more 
satisfactory footing, hy sending out an embassy direct 
from tin; king, witli am]de presents and all such circum¬ 
stances of ]»om}) as might j)rodiice an impression on the 
jiroud oriental ])otentate. Sir Thomas Roe accoi'dingly 
sailed from Gravcst'nd on the 24tli Januaiy l(>lr5, with 
the Lion and i\'])])crcorn, commanded hy Captains Pey¬ 
ton and Ikjughton. After ])assing along the eastern 
coast oi Airica,, and touching at Socotora, he arrived in 
Se])tend)(‘r at Surat, where he was landed in great pomp, 
with eighty men-at-arms. J Jy asserting his i)rivileges as 
ani])assiidor of a poweri'ul monarch, he escaped in a great 
measure the barbarous search,” as well as various 
exactions usually ju-actised on merchants. On the Ifith 
November he reached iturhanpoor, and had a splendid 
audience of I’rince Ihirvez, second son to the sultan, who 
in this place rejiresentcal the Mogul sovereignty, though 
the real })ower rested with Khan Channa, commander of 
the forces. The young viceroy is d(‘scrihed as mounted 
on a s])ecies of stage, like the mock-kings at a theatre ; 
and th(^ ambassador expressing a wish to go up, was told 
that neither the Grand Turk nor the King of lV*rsia 
could lie so honoured. On his refpiesting a seat, he was 
told no man ever sate in that jilace. The jirince, how¬ 
ever, promised to admit Sir ddiomas presently to a more 
private audience ; hut unluckily, among other gifts, his 
highness had received a ease of bottles, of which he made 
such diligcuit use as to be soon wholly out of a condition 
to fultil his engagement. 

As the Mogul sovereign was then resident at Ajmere, 
Roe j> oceeded thither through the country of tin; Ra j¬ 
poots. On his way he admired the situation of Chittore, 
which he compares to a tomb of wonderful magnificence. 
Above a hondred temples, many lofty towers, and houses 
innumerable, were seen crowning the lofty rock on 
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which it stood ; but it was at this time entirely deserted. 
On the 23d December, Sir Thomas arrived at Ajmerc, 
but did not go to court till the 10th January 1016, when 
he waited on the emperor at the durbar, or place of 
public audience. He delivered the royal letter and pre¬ 
sents, and met a reception so cordial, that he was assured 
no other ambassador, either 3’urk or Persian, had ever ob¬ 
tained the like. At the next interview he was allowed, and 
ever afterwards retained, a place higher than that of all 
the courtiers ; and being permitted to state the grievances 
which the English trade suffered at Sui-at and Ahined- 
abad, was assured that these should be fully redressed. 
Many other conferences followed, and much familiar and 
even jocular conversation ])assed lietwecn the alnbassador 
and the monarch. Sir Thomas for some time fondly 
hoped to obtain all his recpiests, but soon found himself 
opposed by the same hostile cabal that had caused so 
many reverses to Hawkins. Mocrib Khan, the rooted 
enemy of England, was at court, where he was sup¬ 
ported by Asiph Kban, who had now succeeded as prime 
minister, and by Churrum, afterwards Shah Ji ban, then 
the favourite son of Jehangire. It Wius surprising how 
he could at all maintain his ground against such power¬ 
ful adversaries, who produced continual fluctuations in 
the mind of this inconstant prince ; but the ambassador’s 
address and perseverance at last enabled him to procure 
a firman, though not to the full extent which had 
been j)r()niised and expected. He even received a letter 
to the British sovereign, addressed, “ Unto a king rightly 
descended from his ancestors, bred in military affairs, 
and clothed with honour and justice.” 

During his sbiy. Sir Thomas had a good opportunity 
of observing the pomp and ceremonies of this court, the 
most sj)lendid perhaps that ever dazzled the eyes of 
mankind, though sc‘arcely j)08sessing a corr('S])onding 
share of polish and refinement. A remarkable degree 
of ]iub icity, and even popularity, seems to have dis¬ 
tinguished all its })roceedings. The emperor spent as it 
were his whole life in public. In the luoniing he came 
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to a window overlooking a wide plain, and exhibited 
himself to a numerous crowd there assembled. At noon 
he return(‘d to the same place, where he was entertained 
with combats of wild beasts, particularly of elephants ; 
and ill the* afternoon lie seated himself in the durbar, the 
regular place of audience for all who presented them¬ 
selves on business. At eight in the evening he once 
more appeared in an open court, called the G uzel Khan, 
where he spent the time chiefly in gay and easy conver¬ 
sation with his favourites. In the durbar, the royal 
throne was surrounded by two successive railings, the 
innermost of which enclosed a ]dace for the ambassadors, 
officers of state, and jiersons of the first distinction. The 
outer space was fllled wuth chiefs of secondary dignity ; 
while a wi(h? ojien area at a greater distance was assigned 
to th(* multitude ; all of whom, however, enjoyi'd a full 
view of his majesty’s person. To this routine the em¬ 
peror was completely enslaved, and could not be excused 
for a single day, unless he were sick or diaink, which it 
was necessary to explain ; but “ two days no ri'ason can 
excuse.” All the state-jiroceedings and ordinances were 
equally public, being daily written down, and allowed 
to be p(*ru8ed for a trifling fee. Thus every event and 
resolutijii was immediately known to all the peojile ; 
and even Sir Thomas’ English feelings were scandalized 
by seeing the most secret councils of the prince, and his 
changeful purposes, “ tossed and censured by every 
rascal.” 

Our traveller, on several occasions of gayety and fes¬ 
tival, had other opportunities of beholding the pomp of 
the Mogul court. It consisted chiefly in the immense 
profusion of precious stones, which this sovereign made 
it his aim, by presents, purchase, or plunder, to collect 
from evt*ry quarter. The person of the em])eror on high 
anniversaries was not only covered, but completely laden 
with diamonds, pearls, and rubies. Even the elephants, 
when th(‘y went in procession, besides having all their 
trappings richly gilded, had their heads adorned with 
valuable jewels. The ambassador was particularly dazzled, 
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after tlie morarch had taken the fitdd, with the range of 
tile royal tents surroundc'd hy a wall lialf a mile in cir¬ 
cuit. 'j'hose of till nohles exhibited the most elegant 
shapes and brilliant variety of colours. He declares it 

01115 of till' gri'atest rarities and magnificences” he ever 
sawg the whole vale resemliling a heautifiil city. But 
amid all this sliow we see few or no traces of any refined 
or intellectual tastes. On the soveri'ign’s hirtli-day, his 
chief amusement was to ta^ e two boxes, one lull of 
rubies, and tlie other of gold and silver almonds, and 
sc‘atter them on the ground in prcsenci* of his omrahs ; 
when these mighty lords of the greatest couid in the 
world threw themsidves on the floor and scramhlcd for 
them as ehildri*!! do for sugar-plums. On anotlu'r occa¬ 
sion, much delight was att'orded by the royal weigh¬ 
ing,” at which time the emjieror’s jierson, arrayed in full 
pom]), was put into the scales, first against rnjxa's, then 
against gold and j(‘wels, next against rich cloths and 
spices, and, lastly, against corn, meal, and butter. In¬ 
toxication, carried to the iitmost cxcivss, com])leted the 
circle of court gayctics. 

The view given by both these travelh'rs of the cha¬ 
racter of Jtdiangire scarcely accords with the high ])ane- 
gyrics pronounced l)y the oriental writers. His facility 
and kindness of temper appear combined with so much 
of weakness and vacillation as nearly to have unfitted 
him for eoiiducting the concerns of so g]-eat an empire. 
Sir 'Thomas seems to descrilx' hini accurately, hy say¬ 
ing :—“ He is of so good a dis])osition, that he suffers all 
men to govern, which is woi-se thnn hidiig ill.” His 
justice, and more particularly Jiis hatred of injustice, 
which How so highly extols, becomes somewhat equivo¬ 
cal, when we find it chiefly dis])layed in confiscating to 
his own use the goods of susj)ected individuals. After 
having pronounced Mocrib Khan guilty, and seized his 
most valuable possessions, there was a strange inconsis¬ 
tency in restoring him to his government and to full 
confidence, and being swayed hy his advice on the most 
important occa^iions. It is difficult to know whether wo 
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should ascribe to superstition or policy the absurd caresses 
which he was seen to bestow on a misemble fakir or 
beggar, whom he conversed with for an hour, took in 
his arms and assisted to rise, and into whose lap he 
finally poured a hundred rupees. 

The last years of this sovereign’s life were spent in 
much misery ; and it was still his fatal passion for Noor 
Jehan by which they were imbittc red. This fair but 
haughty favourite governed him entirely, misled his easy 
temper, and alienated him from his best friends. The 
belief prevailed, apparently not without foundation, that 
she was studying to raise to the throne Shariar, herowm 
son, to the prejudice of the elder l)ranches of her hus¬ 
band’s family ; and this was at h‘ast the alleged motive 
of the formidable rc'bellion raised against the emperor by 
Shah Jehan, the ablest of his childnai, who had gained 
great reputation and influence l)y a successful war in the 
Deccan, dhat prince, by another crime, paved Ids way 
to the throne. Chusero, his elder brother, whose rebel¬ 
lion liad chequered the o])ening of Jehangire’s reign, was 
relc‘ase<l from Ids long confinement, and placed under 
the shah’s care ; but one morning his favourite wife 
enterc'd his tent and found him weltering in his blood, 
shed by an assassin. She tilled the camp and city with 
her cries : Jehan r(‘paired to the spot, and by the deep 
concern he expressed, escapc'd at first all sus])icion ; yet 
his father and the public became aftiTwards convinced 
that the guilt of this murder rested upon his head. 

The emperor, in the dangerous situation in which he was 
now placed, had, however, a faithful friend and servant, 
Mohal>et Khan, who supported his crown with devoted 
zeal, and whose valour gained for him re])eated victories 
over the rebellious Sluih Jehan. Even when that prince 
repaired successively to Guzerat and Bengal, where he 
succeeded in raising several new annies, Mohabet still 
pursued him, and at last reduced his affaii’s to a despe¬ 
rate condition. When this commander, however, had 
returned to court, expecting the gratitude due for such 
signal services, he found a complete change in the senti- 

VOL. I. 0. 
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ments of his sovereign. Noor Jehan, never ceasing to 
be the evil genius of Jehangire, joined with other ene¬ 
mies in making him Ixdieve tliat this virtuous guardian 
of his throne liad entered into a cons})iracy for his de¬ 
position. Moliahet, soon learning how affairs stood at 
court, determined not to sacrifice himself by obeying the 
order to repair thither, but witlidrew to his castle at 
Rintirnpour. At length, after repeated calls, he pro¬ 
ceeded to tlie seat of government, accompanied, how¬ 
ever, l)y 5000 brave Rajpoot cavalry, whom he deemed 
sufficient to secure his personal safety. He found the 
emperor encamped near Lahore ; but on ap]u-oaching the 
tents, met the most unworthy reception, ])ei^g ord(‘red 
to advance no farther till he had accounted for the re¬ 
venues and tlie j)lund(T whicli liad conu) ijito liis posses¬ 
sion. Mohabet, though virtuous, wars proud ; hence his 
indignation was raised to the higliest ))itch, and he con 
trived, and immediately executed a truly bold scheme. 
The army, now on its march to Cabul, crossed lu'xt day 
the ])ridge ovcjr the Jelum, wliile the monarch, who 
dreaded nothing, lingered beliind with a small party of 
courtiers, '.riie general then pushed forward witli his 
Rajpoots, caused one d('tachment to secure the bridge, 
while with another he daslied on to the tent of his master. 
Surrounded by five hundred of these troops, Avho had 
alighted in full armour, he entenal with a countenance 
pale hut d(‘termiued. T\\q omrahs at first made some 
sliow of resistance, l)ut yielded as soon as they saw the 
amount of the force which assailed th('m. The chief, 
after some search, fmind Jehangire in the liathing-tent, 
when tin; latter immediately exclaimed, “ What dost thou 
mean, Mohabet Khan ?” The other replied, “ Forced by 
the machinations of iny enemies, who plot against my 
life, 1 throw myself under the protection of my sove¬ 
reign.” Being asked the object of the armed men 
behind him, he answered, “ They want full security for 
me and my family, and without it they will not retire.” 
Jehangire denied having entertained any design against 
his life, and endeavoured to sooth him ; when the other 
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observed that tliis was his usual hour of hunting, and 
that a horse was in waiting. The emperor saw the 
necessity und(;r which he was placed, and went, accom¬ 
panied ])y a guard of valiant ]taj])Oots. 

Meantime Noor Jehan, with her brother, AsijdiL Khan, 
the j)rime minister, liad passed with the main body of 
tile ai-my to tlie opposite side of the river ; and it is easy to 
imagine the consternation and rage of tliat proud princess 
on learningthc disaster Avhich had betailen her Inisband. 
After consultation,it was determined,at whatever peril, to 
attack Moluihet,and make a des])erate effort for the release 
of their sovereign. The broad stream, howe ver, was to be 
crossed in the face of the hostile Rajpoots; butthe('m])ress, 
to encourage her troops, rode into the current, exposing 
herself in the thickest of the conflict, and emptying four 
quivers of arrows with her own hand. Tliree of her ele 
phant-drivers were killed; and her youthful daughter, 
who accompanied her, was wounded in the arm. The 
Rajjioots, however, attacked the several parties as they 
reached the shore, and successivi^ly defeated them. At 
length a large body, headed by the most gallant of the 
omrahs, crossed at a different ])oint, and came upon the 
enemy’s rear. 'Jdiey penetrated nearly to the emperor’s 
tent, which was })ierc('d with numerous arrows, and his 
person was only secured by being carefully covered with 
shields. But Mohabet finally restored tlie batthg and 
gained a complete victory. IS’oor Jehan fled to Lahore ; 
whence, by letters from Jehangire, she was induced to 
repair to his camp. Under these circumstances, we 
know not how to justify the resolution formed by the 
conqueror of putting her to death. He even extorted 
the imperial warrant to that effect; when the artful 
princess, pretending to submit to her fate, solicited one 
interview with her lord,—a request which the general 
granteci, on condition that it should take place in liis own 
presence. She entered and stood before her husband in 
deep silence, “ her beauty shining with additional lustre 
through her sorrow.” He instantly burst into tears, and 
entreated so earnestly for the life of his beloved queen, 
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that the victorious chief was overcome, and acceded to 
his wishes. 

Mohahet now carried his sovcrcipi into Cahul, treating 
him with the liighest respect, maintaining the full pomp 
of his court, and allowing him to transact all the ordinary 
affairs of state. At length, having obtained the most 
ample promises of indemnity and future favour, he ])roved 
his disinterestedness by resigning his ])ower, setting the 
monarch at full liberty, and retiring into a private sta¬ 
tion. But he had gone too far to recede with safety. 
The empi'ror, indeed, was capable of forgiving, and even 
of forgetting ; but the deepest reseiitiuent rankled in 
the mind of his lady, who soon began to demgjud the life 
(d‘ the gc'ueral, though the former had sufheient sense of 
justice to re])(d Ikt jmjposal with indigiuition. She 
then ju’oceeded to form plots for efi’ecting her object by 
treaclu'iy. Jehangire, on learning these designs, gave 
information to the intended victim, at the same time 
owning bis inability to afl’ord him the protection to 
which lie had so just a claim. It was evident, there¬ 
fore, that no choict* was lel’t him but to flee ; and the 
man who had so lately been the real master of this 
great eiripirc bc'came a solitary fugitive, after abandon¬ 
ing all his jiroperty. Noor Jehan immediately seized 
it, and in his ahsence obtained an entire sway over the 
mind of the weak sovereign ; the other was declar¬ 
ed a rebel ; a price scit upon liis head ; and a diligent 
search was ordiTed to be made for him through all the 
provinces. 

Asijdi, the reigning minister, disapproved of his sister’s 
violence, and of the (piestionable measures into which 
she urged the government, but knew not how to resist. 
One evening after dark he was informed that a man in 
a mean dress besought an audience. With wonder and 
sympatliy, he saw before him the chief who had so lately 
been the ruler of India. They withdrew into a secret 
cabinet; and Asiph having acknowledged the empress’ 
violence and the miserable weakness of Jehangire, Mo- 
habet urged, that the only chance for having the empire 
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governed with a firm hand would be obtained by raising 
to the throne Shah Jehan, the same man of whom he 
himself had so long been the determined enemy. The 
other, after some consideration, concurred in his views, 
and a communication with the royal youth was imme¬ 
diately opened ; but several circumstances suspended the 
execution of this project till it was rendered unnecessary 
by the illness of the emperor. An asthmatic complaint 
under which he laboured being severely aggravated by a 
residence in the cold climate of Cashmere, he expired on 
the 0th Novi inbi'r 1G27, leaving behind him a very 
doubtful reputation. 

Jt'hangire left only two sons, Shah Jehan and Shariar, 
to the latt(u* of whom he had bequeathed his crown; 
but Mohahet and Asiph took immediate ste])s for the 
elevation of the former, and before that j)rince could 
arrive from the Deccan,his competitor was defeated,taken 
prisoner, and deprived of sight. The new emperor, on 
reaching the capital, imm(‘diatidy adopted the most dread¬ 
ful expedic'iits to seci>re himself against a rival. He 
caused not only his brotlu‘r, l)iit all his nephews who 
were alive, to be put to d(‘ath; and there remained not 
a drop of the blood of Timur, except what ilowed in his 
own and his children’s veins. This horrible tragedy has 
been palliated as founded on oriental precedent; yet 
though in Eastern courts fraternal enmities have usually 
been fatal, liindostan had afforded no instance of such a 
fearful proscription. Nor could Jehan fail to foresee 
that this guilty example was likely to be followed, if 
not against himself, as it actually was in some degree, 
at least against those in whose welfare he was most 
deeply interested. 

He did ]iot even escape the danger of an immediate 
claimant for the empire. Lodi, an omrah of distin¬ 
guished spirit and valour, and who bo^isted a descent 
from the I’atau emperors of India, liad b('en em])loyed 
as commander of the army in the Deccan. In this 
capacity he was opposed to Shah Jehan, and having, 
when the throne became vacant, attached himself to 
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Shariar, obstructed and even insulted the new sovereign 
on his way to Agra. The prince sent an army against 
him, but with liberal ofiers in case of subinission. Lodi 
laid down his arms, and was appointed to the government 
of Malwa ; wluiice, on a mandate from the imperial 
court, he repaired to the cajutal. At the first audience, 
however, lie was received with such marked disrespect, 
as sliowed tliat some liostile piii-])ose was meditated. 
Azinut his son even drew his swoi'd ; a tumult ensued, 
and the onirah hastened to liis own liouse, wliich was 
capable of defence, where he shut himself up witli three 
hundred followers. Thus enclosed, liowever, in the 
midst of enemies, his situation sc'emed desperate, and he 
was agitated with the most perplexing emotions. Sud¬ 
denly a scream was luvird from the a})artment of the 
females,—he rushed in, and saw them weltm-iug in their 
blood. In the prospect of captivity and dishonour, with 
that desperate fidcdity not unfreiiuently displayed by 
Hindoo females, they had plunged the sword into their 
own breasts. At the siglit his mind was worked up almost 
to phrensy. lie sprang on horse])aek with his two sons, 
caused his men to follow him sounding trum])ets, while 
he himself calk'd aloud, “ J will awaken the tyrant with 
the sound of my departure, but he shall tremble at my 
return.” A hot pursuit was immediately commenced ; 
yet he would have distanced his pursuers, had not the 
stream of the Chumbul, then flowing rapidly and swollen 
by lieavy rains, arrested Jiis ])rogress. (Jvertaken by a 
greatly supc'iior force he was obliged to j)lunge into the 
stream, and reached the opposite shore, hut not without 
losijig the greater number of his followers, among whom 
was Azmut his I'avourite son. lie pushed onward, how¬ 
ever, to the Deccan, where he openly raised the standard 
of rebellion, and, besides collecting his own adherents, 
engaged the kings of Golconda and Visiapour to enter 
into a league against the Mogul, by whose overwhelm¬ 
ing power they had long been oppressed, Shah Jehan 
was so deeply alarmed that he hastened to the theatre of 
war ; but not being disposed to take the held in person, 
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yet afraid to intrust the sole command to any single 
chief, ho sent detached corps under Eradut Khan and 
other generals to attack the combined forces at different 
points. Lodi being nominated generalissimo, conducted 
his operations with such valour and skill that he baffled 
all the efforts of the invader. Shah Jehan, greatly 
mortified, at lengtli committed the entire conduct of the 
war to Asipli, wlio brought to it talents and a reputation 
of tlie first order. IIis very name struck the confederates 
with sucli terror tliat they immediately retreated. The 
insurgent cliief, witli only the troops personally attached 
to himsidf, d('termin(‘d to try the fortune of battle ; hut 
it proved adverse. The King of Golconda instantly 
began to treat with tlie emperor ; and Lodi, well aware 
that tlie first article would he the delivery of his ovvm 
piTson, lost no time in withdrawing from his territory. 
Shall Jehan endeavoured to shut against him all the 
passes leading into llindostan; yet the fugitive chief 
evaded all his jirecautions, and with a chosen hand, who 
remained faithful in every extremity, found his way into 
the high country of Malwa. 'Jdie emperor immediately 
directed Abdallah, one of his officers, to pursue him with 
ten thousand horse. Lodi, weakened ly the attacks 
which he encountered in his march, at length found this 
powerful body pressing close behind ; while Mohammed 
Azaz, his (ddest son, had fallen in (mdeavoiiring to cover 
his n^treat. Ilis troo]) was reduced to thirty, so closely 
hemmed in as to exclude all hope. Sei'ing a strong 
detachment of the enemy advance, he called together 
these faithful followers, and after expressing the warmest 
gratitude for their adherence to him amid so many cala¬ 
mities, begged as a last favour that they would no longer 
cling to a cause devoted to ruin, but each seek his own 
safety . They hurst into tears, and declared their deter¬ 
mination to share his fite to the last. He silently gave 
the signal to follow, and spurred his horse against the 
enemy. A ball pierced his breast, and his thirty gallant 
companions fell around him. Shah Jehan received the 
tidings with unbounded exultation, not tempered with 
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the generous sympathy wliich wiis due to the valour and 
misfortunes of his fallen rival. 

The emperor, thus secured in the possession of the 
s^eptn^, added anotlier to the list of princes who, after 
seizing it by crimes and violence, wielded it with firm¬ 
ness and justice. The sternness of his teni])er was now 
eiiiployed in overawing the liaughty vicero\\s, and guard¬ 
ing tlu^ people agixinst oppression. He derived, doubt¬ 
less, much aid from the wise counsels of Asiph Khan and 
Mohahet, whom, notwithstanding some fits of jealousy, 
lie continued to employ. Sometimes their intercession 
softened the extreme rigour nf his justice, ])articularly 
in the case of the Rajah of Rundelcund, whon^ he had 
ordered for execution. When Mohahet pleadc'd for the 
lif(‘ of the guilty chief, the monarch not only granted it, 
but restored him to his full dignity. At one time, though 
wholly indifferent to the Mohammedan religion, he was 
so provoked by the manifold absurdities of the Hindoo 
worshiji, that he began to make it an object of persecu¬ 
tion ; but, seeing the eagerness Avith which the people 
clung to their proscribed ritual, he became simsible of 
liis (Tror, and resumed the system of toleration which 
his family had been a(!Custom(‘d to extend to both creeds. 

Had there been a theatre open for foreign compiest, 
Shah Jehan would probably have been ambitious of that 
glory ; hut the einjiire was now so extensive, and all its 
enemies at so great a distance, that such proj(‘cts must 
liave been carried on under many disadvantages. He 
led armies, however, into the l)(*ccan, and reduced its 
princ(‘S to a still humbler state of vassalage than before. 
He also sent expeditions against Candaliar and Balkh, 
on the western and north-western frontiers ; but the war 
was waged with difficulty in those remote and moun¬ 
tainous ivgions, while the vigorous rule of the Persian 
princes, Abbiis and Sefi, rendered it impossible to make 
any permanent impression in that (piarter. On the cast, 
indeed, lie added to the empire the rude province of 
Assiiiu,—a precarious acquisition of no very great value. 

To this prince India is indebted for tlie most splendid 
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and elegant monuments of architecture with which it is 
any where adorned. At New Delhi, which he made liis 
residence, and called, from himself, Shah Jeharipoor, he 
erected a palace of red granite, considered by Bishop 
Heber one of the noblest he ever saw, and far supe¬ 
rior to the Kremlin at Moscow. The gateway in parti¬ 
cular is hncly ornamented.* The Jumma Musjed, too, 
in the sanu^ city, is a magnificent mosque, not excelled 
by any other in India. But all his erections were sur¬ 
passed l)y the mausoleum called the Taj Mahal, raised at 
Agra in honour of Noor Jehan, his favourite queen. It 
is built of white marble, inlaid with precious stones, and 
forms a ([uadi-angle of 100 yards, with a lofty dome 70 
feet in diameter rising from the centre. It stands on an 
elevated terrace, surrounded by a highly cultivated gar¬ 
den. The construction is said to have cost the immense 
sum of £7*50,000 ; and it is generally esteemed the finest 
edifice in the empire. 

This reign flowed on for more than twenty years in 
the most smooth and prosperous tenor. The emperor 
lost his valuable ministers Asiph and Mohabet; but 
this only induced him to apply more closely to public 
business, which he continued to administer to the 
entire satisfaction of the nation. Ilis felicity seemed 
crowned by possessing four sons, whose accomplishments, 
and even virtues, fitted them to adorn the throne of the 
greatest of empires, and to be the idols of the people. As 
the most perfect cordiality reigned between them and 
him, he placed them all in conspicuous situations, which 
they filled both honourably and ably. But when they 
grew to manhood it was impossible to prevent mutual 
jealousies from arising. Each began to contemplate in 
the event of his parent’s death a struggle for the vacant 
sovereignty; and each anticipated on that occurrence 
eitht r a throne or a grave. Dara, the favourite of the 
aged monarch, was kept near his person, and for him 
the succession was destined. He was, perhaps, the most 
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amiable of the family, shunning the licentious indul¬ 
gences incident to a court, and employing his leisure in 
the cultivation of letters; but in action he was hasty 
and impetuous. Sujah, voluptuous, yet mild and also 
brave, lield the government of Bengal. Morad, magni¬ 
ficent, ])roud, daring, delighting in war and danger, com¬ 
manded in Guzerat. There was yet a fourth, of a cha¬ 
racter very difh'rent from that of any of his brothers, 
or from what is usually found in the bosom of royalty. 
Aurengzebc maintained a reserved dej)ortment, reject¬ 
ing pleasure, and devoting hims(‘lf to business and public 
affairs with an intensity like that of one who was to 
raise himself from a low condition by his own exer¬ 
tions. Another circumstance gave a peculiar stamp to 
his pursuits and destiny. The princes of the house of 
Akhar had scarcely made even a profession of the Mo¬ 
hammedan faith, though it was zealously maintained by 
their armies and great lords. They seem to have viewed 
religion itself with a careless indifference, chiefly as a 
subject of philosophical speculation, and studiously 
avoided making it any ground of distinction among the 
various classes of their subjects. He, on the coidrary, 
had adopted the Arabian creed in all its rigour ; con- 
fonning strictly to its observances, and j)roiessing him¬ 
self more ambitious of the reputation of a sahit and 
fakir than of a great monarch. He then'.by made him¬ 
self odious to the Indian j)opulation ; but tlie Moslem 
chiefs, who wicld('d the military j>ower, hailed the ap¬ 
pearance of a sovereign that had renounced the scandal¬ 
ous negligence of his ancestors, and identified himself 
with them upon this important subject. Having com¬ 
manded also for a long time the troops in the Deccan, 
the main theatre of war, he found himself at the head 
of a better-disciplined army, and had acquired more 
military skill, than any other of the princes. 

This state of things, however painful and alarming, 
might have been of long duration, had not a sudden and 
severe illness seized the emperor. He continued insen¬ 
sible during several days, and no hopes were entertained 
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of his recovery. Dara, by his direction, immediately as¬ 
sumed the government, and administered it as if he were 
already on the throne. In particular, he showed a very 
jealous feeling towards his brothers, prohibiting all com¬ 
munication with them, seizing their papers, and sending 
into exile all the omrahs attached to their interest. 
Thus he precipitated, and in some measure justified, the 
hostile measures to which tliey were of themselves but 
too much disposed. Notwithstanding every precaution 
they obtained information of their father^s ilhu'ss, and 
were even led to suspect that he was already dead. They 
immediately entered u])on a line of conduct, professedly 
prompted not by ambition but by regard for their per¬ 
sonal safety. Sujah, in Bengal, first put his troops in 
motion ; and soon after Morad, in Giizerat, commu¬ 
nicated to Aurengzebc the recent events, inviting him 
to unite in counteracting tlie obvious designs of their 
relative ;—in which views that ambitious prince readily 
concuiTed. 

Meantime Shah Jehan, beyond all expectation, ob¬ 
tained a comph'te recovery, and Dara, in the most duti¬ 
ful manner, resigned back into his father’s hands the 
reins of em]ure. This intelligence was instantly con¬ 
veyed to Sujah, and a hope expressed that the measures 
which he had taken, solely in anticipation of the empe¬ 
ror’s death, would be discontinued. But he had gone 
too fai'; the flame of ambition was kindled in his breast; 
he affected disbelief of the statement, and even treated 
as forg(‘ries the letters which the sovereign wrote to 
him with his own hand. Being met, however, on the 
banks of the Ganges by Soliman, the son of Dara, a 
youth of distinguished talents, he was totally defeated, 
and obliged to shut himself up in the fortress of Mon- 
ghir, Avhere he was closely invested. Meanwhile the (?x- 
pediti jii from the south assumed a more formidable 
character. 

Aurengzebe lost no time in obeying the invitation of 
his brother, and hastened to join him with all the forces 
he was able to collect. But, conscious that he viewed 
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Morad also as a rival, and was likely to excite in his 
mind a similar feeling, he used every false and flattening 
expression which could inspire with confidence his na¬ 
turally open and unsuspicious heart. He professed to 
consider him as alone fitted for the Ihrone of llindostan, 
to which lie was called hy the desire of the people ; and 
as one to whose elevation it would he his pride to contri¬ 
bute, though liis own wish Wiis only to find some tranquil 
retirement, where he might devote the rest of his days to 
religious contemplation. Perhaps there was not another 
individual in llindostan, knowing the j)arties, who could 
have been d('ceived b}" such language ; but so great was 
the vanity and credulity of Morad, that AqA'ongzebe 
knew he might confidently use it. two ])rinccs, 

with their armies, met on tlu‘ banks of the Nerbudda, 
crossed tliat river, and totally defeatctl Jesswint Singh, 
the llaj])oot chi(d^ wlio, in the service of the emperor, 
command(*d a numerous l)ody of cavalry. 

Sluih Jehan learned these events with the deepest dis¬ 
may. lie saw the formidalde character of tlie rebellion, 
and di’eaded that, whatever the issue might Ix', he him¬ 
self could scarcely fail to be crushed, lie tlierefore us(id 
all his power to support his destined he ir ; and even ex- 
j)ressed an ardent wish to take the fitdd along with him, 
though he was unfortunately persuaded to give up his 
int(‘ntion. Orders W(‘re sent to Soliman to giant favour¬ 
able terms to Sujah, and to hasten against the more dan¬ 
gerous enemy ; and Dara was strongly adviscxl to await his 
arrival with a large reinforcement. That prince accord¬ 
ingly placed his army, consisting of 100,000 horse, in a 
strong ])osition along the banks of the Cbumbul, which 
commanded the apjiroach to Agra, and covered his camp 
with a pow(‘rful line of intrenchments. When the 
confederates advanced, and saw his force thus posted, 
they felt considerable embarrassnu'iit. Morad, with cha¬ 
racteristic ardour, jiroposed to attemjit forcing the lines; 
but this undertaking appeared too hazardous to the cau¬ 
tious prudence of Aureiigzebe. Having obtained infor¬ 
mation of a pass through the mountains, by wliich the 
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enemy’s position might be turned, and leaving only the 
appearance of a camp to deceive his adversary, he effected 
his object, and marclicd upon Agra. The imperial lieu¬ 
tenant had then only the alternative of abandoning that 
ca])ital or of giving battle, and his ardent spirit impelled 
him to prefer tlie latter. This engagement, which 
decided tlie fate of the Mogul empire, is related by his¬ 
torians in a manner very confused, and seemingly much 
darkened by oriental exaggeration. It is assertt^d that, 
after various changes of fortune on either side, the whole 
of both armies fled from the held, leaving only a thou¬ 
sand horse under Dara, and a hundred under Aureng- 
zebe ; and tliat when the latter had given up all hope, a 
retrograde movement by his brothm-’s elephant, and the 
circumstance of tliat commander being inducc'd to dis¬ 
mount, struck dismay into his troo])S, and caused his 
total defeat. The following may perhaps be considered 
as the real events which marked tliis imj)ortant scene. 
The two ])rincipal divisions were commanded by Morad 
and Aurengzebe, and the former, opposed to Dara, was 
attacked with sucli impetuosity, that notwithstanding 
the most strenuous exertions his line was broken, he 
himself wounded, and his life in danger, ilis ally, 
meantime, after a very obstinate struggle, completely 
defeated and put to higlit the force with which he had 
to contend ; then, wheeling round, came to the aid of the 
other wing, restored the battle, and gained a complete 
victory. 

The confederate armies advanced upon Agra, where 
Morad being, most conveniently for Aurengzebe, con¬ 
fined with his wounds, the entire command devolved 
upon liimself. His first care was to send an emissary 
to corrupt the troops of Soliman, in which he easily 
succct led, or rather they corrupted themselves by fol¬ 
lowing the usual Asiatic system of going over to the 
prosperous party. His next anxiety was to obtain pos¬ 
session of his father’s person. This was a measure both 
delicate and difficult, for the fortified palace in which 
Shah Jehan resided was capable of withstanding a long 
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siege ; which, pressed by a son against his parent, a mo¬ 
narch so popular and highly respected, would have placed 
him in a very odious position. It was most desirable, 
therefore, to effect his purpose by stratagem ; but he had 
to dt^al with one versant in all the wiles of policy, and 
in all the forms of human deceit. Determining, how¬ 
ever, to make the trial, he sent a messengt'r to the em¬ 
peror, expressing deep regret at the situation in which 
he found himself, assuring him that he still retained all 
the affection of a son and the loyalty of a subject. Shah 
Jehan gave very small credit to these j)rofessions, yet 
he resolved to temporize, and sent his favourite daugh¬ 
ter, Jehanara, to visit her brothers, and endeavour to 
ascertiiin how affairs really stood. She went first to 
Morad, who, knowing her to be entirely devoted to the 
interests of Dara, receiv(‘d her with very slender cour¬ 
tesy. I'hc offended princess returned to her palanquin, 
and was hastening out of the camj) when she met Aureng- 
zebe, who saluted her with the utmost kindness and re- 
sj)ect, complained of lier having held so little communi¬ 
cation with him, and prevailed upon her to enter his 
tent. He there professed the deepest remorse for the 
conduct into which he had been hurried, and his anxiety 
by any means to make reparation. He even expressed a 
willingness to espouse the cause of Dara, were it not that it 
already aj)peared quite desperate. Jehanara was thus 
induc(‘d to lay open all the resources of that ])rmce, and 
to name the chiefs who xcmaiiied still attached to him ; 
disclosing to her brother many most important state- 
secrets, of which he afterwards fully availed himself. 
He then declared that he was entirely satisfied, promising 
to second all her views, and added, that in two days the 
emperor would see at his feet his repentant son. 

Jehanara now hastened to her father with this joyful 
intelligence. But the monarch did not place full re¬ 
liance on these professions; yet, believing that Au- 
rengzebe really intended to pay him a visit, he detennined 
to take advantage of the opportunity to secure his per¬ 
son. He was not aware that he was playing the game 
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of treachery with one who possessed skill superior to liis 
own. ddiis other sent an humhle message, r(‘i)resent- 
ing that the guilty are always timid,—that being scarcely 
able to conceive bow crimes such as his could be for¬ 
given, he could in no way be reassured, unless his son 
Mohammed were allowed ])reviousIy, with a small guard, 
to (liter the palace. vSliah Jidiaii was so bent on his 
object, and so convinc(‘d of tbc sincerity with which ihe 
pro])osal was made, that lie hesitated not to agree to it. 
The youth entered, and being cordially received, stationed 
his }>arty in a convenient situation. Ihit his eager eye 
soon discovered a large body of troops occupying a very 
suspicious jiosition. lie went to the empm-or and 
stat(‘d the apprcdiension to which this circumstance 
could not fail to giv(‘ rise, oliserving, that unless these 
men were removcal, ho must iinmediattdy inform his 
father, wlio would then jirobably renounce his intended 
visit. d’h(‘ old man, still credulous, and detenu iinal 
to mak(‘ every sacrifice rather than fail in his object, 
consenti'd that the soldii'rs should quit the palace, thus 
rendering Mohammed and his jiarty its real masters. 
Then indeed it was announced that Aunmgzebe had 
mounted his horse and was ajiproaching with his retinue. 
The monarch seated himself on his throne in tlu'higlu'st 
exultation, expecting to see the conqilete accomplish¬ 
ment of his schemes and hrqies. He soon learned, how¬ 
ever, that his sou, instead of entering the presenee, 
had proeeeded to jiay his devotions at the tomh of Akhar. 
Considering this as a decided slight to himself, h(‘ in¬ 
dignantly asked Mohamim'd, “ What means Aurengzclx^ 
by this behaviour The other deliberately answered, 
“ My father never intended to visit the empcTor.”— 

Then why are you here ?”—“ To take charge of the 
citadel.” Shah Jehan saw at once the abyss into which 
he had plunged himsidf, and burst into a torrent of 
fruitless invective and self-reproach, which induced his 
grandson to withdraw. On sober reflection he sen.t again 
fur the youth, and, painting the miseries of his condition, 
urged the most pressing entreaties that the prince would 
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restore' to liiin his lihertv, ])romism" in reward even the 
cin])ire of India, which his influence with the army and 
peo])](‘ would 1)0 siifhcie'iit to secure. Mohammed aj)- 
j)eared to hesitate for a moment, hut then, hastenin/> 
out of th(' ajiariini'iit, turned a deaf ear to every suh- 
secjiient solieitaiion. 

Aur('n^zel)e had now only Morad to dis])ose of, and 
from that (juarter he had not much to ap|irehen(l, though 
this prince, havin^i^ recovered of his wounds, had i'('])aired 
to y\m'a, and resumed iii(' command of the army. Ills 
hrotlu r I’ecc'ivc'd him with the warnu'st congi’atulations, 
s^iluted him emj)('ror, and declarc'd all his wislu s to he 
now fulfdled, siiu'c he had succc'c ch'd in raisinifso deserv¬ 
ing a ruler to the throiu^ of his ancestors, h'or hims(df 
he wislu'd only to |)('rform the ])i!grimag(' to Mecca, on 
Avhieh he was intent as the commencement of a lile to l)e 
entindy dc'voted to redigion. The other, aif('r some af- 
f(‘ct('d o])position, gav(‘ his consi'ut, thinking himself too 
Jia})py that his i-c'lativc sliould thus voluiiiaidly retire. 
This farc(‘ having hceu succe.ssfully acted, tlu^ ruin of 
Morad was secrt'tly ])re|)ared ; and the (U'sign soon he- 
came so obvious, that ('ven his credulous s])irit could no 
longer 1)(' beguiled. Jlis friends assur(‘d liini that the 
prc])arations for the visit to Mecca were suiheient to 
acf|uire tlu' dominion of India: that by am])h' largesses 
Aurengz('he was gaining the atrectious ol* tlu' soldiery ; 
and, in short, that no time was to he lost in sc'cma’iig liis 
own saf(‘ty. Being at last undeceived, lu' di tc i’inined to 
em])loy against his brother his own W('aj)ons of tia'achery. 
Hc^ invited him to a sj)h'ndid haiujuet, wlierc* evi'iy thing 
was ])rcj>arcd for his death ; l)ut tlu' peiu'trating eye of 
the guest discerning something susj)icious, lu' ])retend- 
€'d a sudden illness, and liastily withdrc'w, without ex¬ 
citing any suspicion of the motive. On the contrary, 
Morad soon aftc'r accepted his invitation to an entertain¬ 
ment, ill which the finest inusiciaus, and the most beau¬ 
tiful damsels that India could afford, weri' studiously 
assembled. The host, laying aside his austerity, invited 
to gayety and indulgence this voluptuous prince, who 
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yielded to tlic seduction, and, after revelling in luxury, 
fell asleep in the tent. IL* then sent in some of his most 
unscrupulous partisans, who proceeded to bind their vic¬ 
tim. '^^fhe prince awok(', made violent efforts to extricate 
liimself, calling for his sword, Avhicli had been taken 
away ; when bis brother, lifting a curtain, exclaimed,— 
“ Jd(' has no choice but death or submission ; despatch 
him if be resists.” Morad, after venting loud reproaclu's, 
yickb'd to bis fat(g and was immediatily conveyed a 
j)risoner to Agra. 

Aurengzebe, having thus overcome every obstacle, 
considered it now time “to exalt the imjxfial umlmdla 
ov(‘r bis bead.” lie bdt, however, conside rable difliculty 
in taking a stc'p so inconsistent with all bis professions, 
and c's])ecially with that of his being entirely devoted to 
religious retiivnumt and abstraction. It was contriv ed 
that bis fri(‘nds sliould come forward to urge upon him 
the imjHjrtant duty of sacrificing bis ease and pious re¬ 
solutions for the public good, and of submitting to this 
))ainfui nec(*ssity. In due time be allowed himself to be 
persuaded, tbougb be adhered so far to bis former eba- 
racti'r as to su])])r('ss all the ])om]> with which the c(‘re- 
mony of coronation was usually ath'uded. But the 
shouts of the p(‘o])le reached the ears of the captive 
inonarcb, who h it assured that something fatal to himself 
had b(‘en determined. He asked Jehanara to go and 
inquire ; y(‘t immediately ri'calh'd her, lest she should 
see the head of Dara exposed to public view. She, 
however, soon learned and communicated to him the 
real fact. The unfortunate sovereign rose, walked through 
the room in sibmee, then fixing his eyes on the figure 
of a crown suspt'iided over his bead, said,—“ Take away 
that bauble ;—yet stay, this Avould be owning the right of 
Aurengzebe.” Afhu’ standing long involved in thought, 
be sa. 1,—“ The new cm])eror, Jehanara, has prematurely 
mounted the throne. He should have added the murder 
of a father to the other crimes which have raised him so 
high.” It was now announced that Mohammed wished 
to be admitted, that he might state tlie reasons which 
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had induced the victor to mount the throne ; but the 
degraded ruler indignantly replied,—Fathers liave 
been d(‘posed by their sons; but it was reserved for 
Aurengzehe to insult the misfortunes of a parent. What 
motives but his ambition has the rebel for assuming the 
empire 2 To listen to his excuses would be to acknow¬ 
ledge' the justice of his conduct.” 

Aurengzehe, smarting under remorse for the step to 
which his bold ambition had irresistibly impelled him, 
and having indeed very little to say in liis own defence, 
did not press the unwelcome explanation. He had now 
reached the summit of his wishes, having deceived and 
vanquished one of the ablest monarchs of the E;ist. Ih^ 
did not therefore push his triumph any farther, and 
maintained his father during the rest of his life, in strict 
contijiement indeed, but honoured and respected. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Aurengzitbe—Decline of tJw Mogul Dynn.sty. 

Aurcn^zebo opposed by his Brothers, Dara and Sujab—Defeat of 
Sujali—Capture and Death of Diira—Defection of the Prince Mo¬ 
hammed, wlio is obliged to surrender—Death of Sujah—Aureng- 
zebe’s Treatment of Shah Jehan—His Administration—Defects 
of Mogul Governnient—Anecdotes furnished by Bernier—1 )anger 
of Persian War—Fakir Insurrection—Disturbance in Cabul— 
Comjucst of the Deccan—Rise of the Mahratta Power—Exploits 
of Sevajec—His Death and Character—Sambajee’s Reign and 
Death—Character of the Mahratta Armies—Bigotry of Aureng- 
zebe—His Death and Character—Shah Allum—The Seiks— 
Their Progress checked—Character and Death of Shah Allum— 
(h)ntcsts for the Empire—The Syeds—Nizam-ul-Mulk and Saa- 
dut Khan—Invasion by Nadir Shah—Sack of Delhi—Distracted 
State of the Fhnpire—Invasion by the Afghans—Contest between 
them and the Mahrattas—Battle of Parmiput—The Mogul Dy¬ 
nasty reduced to entire Insignificance. 

Aurengzebe was seated on the throne of India ; but 
his position could not be considered secure while his 
brothers Dara and Sujah lived, and were at the head of 
j)owciditl annies. The former, from his brilliant quali¬ 
ties, and his designation to the empire by Shah Jehan, 
inspired the greatest apprehension ; and against him tlie 
first efFoii;s of the new sovereign were directed. Having 
withdrawn into Laliore, Dara had collected a host more 
rrimeroas than that of his adversary, composed, however, 
chiefly of new levies, whom he was afraid to bring into 
the field against his brother’s veteran forces. He there¬ 
fore retired beyond tlie Indus; but retreat in these 
circumstances, and with such troops, was not less disas- 
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irons than actual defeat. Ilis ranks gradually melted 
away, and he arrived at Tatta with only a small body 
of faithful adherents. 

It would now have been the policy of Aurengzebe to 
jnirsuc Dara without intermission till Ik' had coni])!(‘ted 
his destmetion ; but he was necessarily checked by the 
intelligence that his brother Sujah, with a large force, 
was advancing fi’om Bengal, lie found tliis rival very 
strongly posted near Allahabad ; but, trusting 1,o the 
valoui* and haj’dihood of his own troo])S, h(‘ 7'esolved to 
attack him. Early in th(‘ day, howcvc-r, th(‘ lk‘ij})oot 
bands, who had accoinj)anied bun only tlnough compul¬ 
sion, lied from the field, and ev(‘ii began to .assail his 
rear; so that the Mogul warrioi's, k'lt alane, w(‘re soon 
very hai'd pressed, dlie elephant on which Aureng/c be 
rode received a scv(‘i‘e shock, and lell on its knees ; 
whereupon the emperor dreAv one foot out of the stirrup, 
preparing t-o alight,—but, as in an Indian baltl(‘tl>e ])re- 
sence of the moiuirch on his wair-el(‘phant istlu' rallying 
point round which the anny fights, Jumla, the vizier, 
called out, You are descendmg from ^mur throne.” 
The prince felt the truth and impoidance of the i-enauk, 
resumed hLs seat, and even ord(‘r(‘d the fe(‘t of the animal 
to be chained to the spot. 'Jdius, ca.sed imh'ed in strong- 
armour, he remained exposed to the darts and arrows of 
the enemy. His men, encouraged by the; gallant example 
of their chief, rallied, and making the most (les])erate 
efforts, caused their opponents to give way. Sujah, 
finding liis elephant disabled, committed the eri’or which 
his rival had avoided, and mounted a horse;. The view 
of the royal (][uadrupod, moving into the rear without a 
rider, spread gcuieral dismay, whkdi e nded in a total rout; 
and the prince found present sjifety only by throwing 
himself into the strong fortress of Moughir. 

Aurengzebc was again obliged to allow some respite 
to a vanquished adversary ; for Dara, after reaching 
Tatta, recrossed the Indus, and j)roeeoded through the 
great desert into the province of Guzerat. There he 
prevailed upon the governor, whose daughter had been 
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married to Morad, to espouse liis cause ; and having 
raised a eonaiderahle anny, lie advanced into Rajpootana, 
and in tlie neigliboiirliood of Ajinere, its capital, Intrench¬ 
ed hinis('lf in a iiosition of extraordinary strength. The 
eonqiK'ror, on hastening thither, saw with dismay the 
enmmanding gi’ound on which his hrother had cncain])ed. 
He endeavoured, hy ])resenting his men in order of 
battle, and ('ven by studied insrJts, to provoke the proud 
Dara to comc‘ foitli and tight; l)iit the ])rinee had the 
pmdeiiee to decline tliese challenges. Tlio emperor, 
however, always fertile in strahigem, devised a new 
scluanc. Having in his camp tlu' two chiefs who had 
be en mainly instrunumtal in gahiing over the army of 
thc‘ young Solimaii, h(‘ caused them to Avrite a lethu- to 
the father, assuring liim tliat tluy had been induced 
only by hnperious circumstance's to forsidvc Ids cejise, 
whicli they were anxious again to embrace ; and that if 
lie would leave open a certain gate* at a ])articu]ar hour, 
they, witli all tlu'ii* followiTs, would enhu* and j)lace 
themselves under his eommajid. ]n vain did tlie oldest 
mid most jirudent counsellors wani Daia of the danger 
to which this step woidd expose; him, aiid of the ivilcs 
of Aurengzebe. Rash, creduloiis, and inaccessible to 
advice, he allowed himself to be dazzled by the prosjiect 
of mi accession to his for(;e, Avhich would have given 
lijjii a com])lete superiority, diie gate was opened at 
the apjKiinted time ; the chiefs nisljcd in, and were soon 
followed by the Avhole imperial anny. Undeceived too 
late, be still attempted a gallant, tliougli vain resist¬ 
ance, but being totally routi'd, was obliged to ilee with 
a very small remnant of his troops. He bent his way 
to the ea])ital of Guzerat, hoping there to find an asylum ; 
but tlu‘ governor refused him admittance. A band of 
Mahrattas, his sole reinainiiig troops, seeing his fortunes 
lost, took the opportunity to ])lunder the camp, leaving 
nothing except what was concealed in tlie t{'nts of the 
women. Dara was then coiii])elled to undertake, with¬ 
out any preparation, a march across the desert, in a 
plight still more mbserable tlimi that in rvliicli the same 
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disastrous journey had been performed by his ancestor 
Ilumaioon. Amid tlic horrors of fatigue and thirst, 
l)ciioatli a burm'ng sun, a number of liis faithful follower 
successively lay down and expired. At the ht‘ad of a 
few survivors he rt'aclied Tatta, and might thence have 
])ushed on into Persia, where he would probably have 
been well received ; but at this crisis Nadira Bana, his 
hxvourit(^ wife, A\'as at the point of death, and he could 
not endurt^ the tliought of leaving this beloved object to 
die among strangers. lie sought the hospitality of 
JiJion Khan, a neighbouring ruler; another rash or 
unfortunate act. This WiLs a violent and bloody chief, 
who, after being twice condemned to death l)y Sliah 
Jehan, had been pardoned at the prince’s hiferct ssioii. 
Dara had indeed the nudancholy sivtisfac^tion of jjaying 
the last duties to his sultana; but, on atte]n])ting to de¬ 
part, found himsedf surrounded by a laxly of troops, who 
delivered him to l^iaii Jehan, the iinperual gc'iieral, then 
in close })ursuit of him. When at length he wiw his 
fate inevitable, he assumed a demeanour of majestic forti¬ 
tude, and nuuntaiiuxl during the whole journey a Cidm 
dignity, sootliing liLs grief by verses composed by himself 
on his own eventful history. He was l(‘d through Dellii 
miserably mounted and almost in rags. But Aurengzebe 
had miscalculated the effect of this exliibition ; lor the 
multitude, when they beheld their once noble and gal¬ 
lant ruler led to death under circumstances so fearfully 
changed, and beside him his son, a spirited and gi’accful 
boy, over whom so dark a destiny impended, were seized 
with the deepest sympathy, and melted into tears, 
mingled with curses against the tyrant. Jihon, the be¬ 
trayer, was killed on his >vay home, while the capital 
seemed on the eve of insurn^ction. The emperor felt 
that he must hasten to close the tragedy. Assassins 
were accordingly introduced in the night, beneath whose 
blows Ids unfortunate brother fell after a desperate resist¬ 
ance ; and, through the address of the monarch, the 
commotion in the city quickly subsided. 

Aurengzebe had now only to dispose of Sujah, who, 
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under ftivour of this diversion, had rallied his broken 
forces. But as little apprehension was hdt m that quar¬ 
ter, it was tliought tuiougli to detach agahist liim Prince 
Moluunmed and Jurnla the vizier. Tliis expedition, 
however, received a striking interest from a very unex¬ 
pected and moving incident. The young \varrior had 
been early betrotlicd to a daughter of Sujah, for whom 
h(‘ liad conecuved a strong attachment; and though in 
tlie late tumult of events he had forgotten the fii'st 
impression, a letter Avhich the juincess, in concert with 
her father, now wrote to liim, led to a revival of all his 
tenderness, lie detennined to quit the army, and espouse 
the cause of his uncle ; nor does it seem improhahle 
that h(' cherished some secret intention of imitating the 
example of Aurengzehe himself, l)y fighting his way to 
the empiie. Bt'ing liighly elated with the pait he per¬ 
formed in the late revolution, and the offer made to him 
by his grandbith(‘r, he had often been lieard to lioast 
that it was he who placed the crown on his ])arent’8 
liead. lie fondly flattered himsedf that the army would 
follow his exam])le, and, when combined with that of 
Sujah, would compose a force so overwhelming as to defy 
all resistance, lit* embarkc^d on tlie Ganges, as if upon 
a party of pleasure, and returned not. The soldiers, on 
discovering his intention, were at first greatly agitated; 
but the prudence and vigour of Jumla preserved their 
attacliment to their master, and prevented any desertion, 
Sujah received his illustrious relative with the highest 
disthiction ; and, the nuptials having been celebrated 
with great ])omp, he led out his men and offered battle. 
Mohammed placed himself in the foremost line, and 
when he saw the flower of the opposing cavalry bear 
down upon him, vainly imagined that they came to join 
his standard. But tlicir fierce onset soon undeceived 
him. Both he and hiskinsmiui behaved with the greatest 
valour; but the effeminate troops of Bengal could not 
withstand the veterans led by Jumla, who gained a com¬ 
plete victory. The situation of the prince was now 
deeply distressing, and tlie arts of his father rendered it 
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desperate. Aiirengzebe wrote a letter, addressed to him 
as if in answer to one from himself, treating of a ])lan 
for deserting tlie caust^ of his father-in-law. It w as so 
arranged tliat this e])istle should fall into the hands of 
Sujah, who tlureupon eoneeived suspicions wliicli the 
most solemn ])rotestations could not remove. No vio¬ 
lence was in(Ie(‘d offered to him ; hut he was informed 
that he and his wife must depart from Bengal. All 
India being now under the sway of the relentless em- 
jx ror, the youth had no resource hut to throw himself 
ujxm the mercy of one who never trusted those that 
had once deceived him. Mohammed was immediately 
arrested and sc'ut to the strong fortress of (1 walpj*, where 
he pined away the remainder of his life, which termi¬ 
nated in seven yc^ars. Sujah having fled into Arracan, 
was hetrayt'd l)y the rajah, and he with all his family 
perished. Solimfin, the son of Dara, was taken prisoner 
among the llimmaleh mountains, whither he had lied for 
refuge ; and thus Aurengzehe was hd't without a laval. 

Shah Jehan survived for eight }'ears tin* loss of em¬ 
pire ; and it may he mejitioned, to the cnalit of his 
ainhitioiis son, and as some palliation of his crimes, that 
he treated his captive with all the respect and deli¬ 
cacy which were compatible with the condition of be¬ 
ing detlironed and immured. He even tolerated the 
violent sallies of pride and indignation to which his 
unfortunate parent gave vent. A uI’cng/Aihe sent to solicit 
the daughter of Dara in marriage for his son Akhar, 
hoping by this conm*xion to strengthen his family in¬ 
terest with the nobles. But both Shall Jehan himself 
and his household received this proposal with the deepest 
resentment. The former returned for answer, that the 
insolence of the usurper was equal to his guilt; and the 
young princess hcTself kept a concealed dagger, declaring 
that she would ratlier die a hundred times than give her 
hand to the son of licr father’s murderer. All this was 
reported to the ruling sovereign, who quic'tly desisted 
from his solicitation. At another time lit; made a request 
for some of the imperial jewels, which were deemed 
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necessary to adorn his tlirorie. The Sliah replied, that 
the hammers were ready to pound them into dust, 
it he should ever attempt to enforce such a demand. 
The otlier then exclaimed, “Let liim keep his jewels, iia}’', 
let him command all thos(‘ of Auivngzehe.” The old 
monarch was so much affected hy this niodcu’ation, that 
he sent a number of tluan, accom])anied witli a letter, 
in which he s^iid,—‘‘ Take tlu'se, which 1 am destined to 
usc‘ no inort‘.—Wear them with dignity, and by your 
own renown make some amends to your lamily for their 
misfoidlines.” 'J'hc emperor hurst into tears, which, on 
this occasion, appe^ared to he sincere. In slmi't, by habi¬ 
tual i-es])ect and forbearance, and liy occasionally asking 
advic(‘, he succtHsled, not indeed in ri'conciiing the fallen 
soveiadgn to his fate, but in reviving a certain measui*e 
of frii'iidly intercoiu*st\ On receiving intelligence iliat 
his lather’s end was a])proaching, he did not, it is time, 
vimture into liis presence, but sent Ids own son Shah 
Alliim, who, however, arrived too late. Tin* masti'r of 
Ifindost'in then c'xhibited every mark of iindissemblcd 
grief, and hastened to effect a reconciliation with his sister 
Jehanara, who had hithei*to remained devotedly attaciied 
to her unforiunat(‘ parent. 

Aurengz('be continued for many years to occupy the 
throm* of the Mogul dominion, which, under him, attain¬ 
ed to its greatest, extent and its Idghest glory. After he 
liad addc'd to it the kingdoms of tlie Deccan, it includ¬ 
ed nearly tlie whole peninsula of India, with the neigli- 
bonring regions of Cabul and Assam,—territories, the 
population and wealth of which probably exceeded those 
of tlie Roman empire during its most flourishing })eriod. 
The n'veiiues amounted to 82 millions sterling, which, 
though inferior to the immense income of one or two 
mod'rn European states, was then probably unexampled, 
Ilis internal administration s(‘ems to have been decidedly 
superior to that of his immediate predecessors. Amid 
the soiiK'what ostentatious display and matchless splen¬ 
dour of his court, his personal conduct remained pure and 
even austere; he neither allowed to himself, nor per- 
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mittod in liis palace, any species of disorder or licentious¬ 
ness. Early in the morning In; Avas seated in tl*e hall 
of justice, acjcessihle to the meanest of his subjt'cts, ad¬ 
ministering the law with tlie strictest impartiality, re¬ 
dressing their wrongs, and even rtdieving tlieir suffer- 
ings hy his l)Ounty. India, therefore, under his long 
reign, a])])arently enjoyed all the happiness of which a 
country is siisee])tih]e in a state of subjection to the des- 
])otic power of a foreign prince. Indeed, were we to 
place iin]>licit i*eliance in the Mohainmf‘dan historians, 
and in tlie English writers who copy their narratives, 
we should imagine the period from tlie accession of Ak- 
har to the death of Aiirengzehe to have been ki tin; East 
an age of gold, an era of felicity almost iinjiaralleJed in tlie 
history of mankind. It cannot indeed be denied, that 
during all this time the ccaitral regions enjoyed a eon- 
sidorahle measure of peace and prosjierity ; for the civil 
wars, though frequent and sometimes tragical, were 
usually decided in a single battle, and were not accom¬ 
panied with extensive desolation. On looking narrowly 
into the subject, however, we shall find reason to susjiect 
that the jiicture is too flattering, and that tlu' empire 
throughout this period groaned under many of the evils 
incident to arbitrary rule, 'i'he very fiict that at the 
time when Britain succeeded to this vast inheritance, the 
class of cultivators were all sunk into such abject poverty, 
that it was scarcely possible to discover by what tenure 
the land had been originally held, seems to invalidate 
tlie testimony of those historical eulogists. 

It was during the reign of Aurengzebe that Bernier, 
an intelligent and reflecting traveller, spent some years 
in India, and aj)plied himself witli diligence to investigate 
the state of the Mogul government and empire. The 
description he gives is that of a country going to ruin, 
rather tJian of one flourishing under a just and impartial 
government. He observes, that supposing the sovereign 
inclined to enforce justice, he might perhaps succeed 
within his own immediate circle, in Delhi, Agra, and 
the close vicinity of these capitals; but in the provinces 
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and remote districts tlie people had no adequate protec¬ 
tion from the rapacity of the governors, who ruled with 
arbitrary power, and wdioin he characterizes as “ men 
fit for mining a world.” Tliis w^as confirmed by the 
mean garb, and the anxiety to assume the semblance of 
poveiiy, which prevailed even among those whom other 
circumstances proved to be ])osscssed of exorbitant wealth. 
The people could appeal to no court of justice, no admi¬ 
nistrators of the law, no independent tribunals. The 
monarch himself could call to his service no men en¬ 
dowed with honourable principles, inspired with feelings 
of genuine loyalty, or identifying their glory with that 
of their prince. Thes(' functionaries were generally 
me]i of nothing, slaves, ignorant and bmtal, raised 
from the dust, and retaining always the quality and tem¬ 
per of beggars.” The only object of those intrusted edth 
any ])ower was to amass wealth during the short and 
precarious tenure of tlu'ir possession, regardless if iiftcr- 
wards the whole state should fall into min. 

Even as to the feelings of justice and regard to the 
rights of their subjects, which are siikl to have character¬ 
ized this dynasty, Jlernier mentions several particulars, 
which, agreeing m a remarkable manner with those re¬ 
ported l)y Hawkins and Roe, tend to cast great doubt 
upon the panegyrics of native writers. Anecdotes, even 
of a somewhat familiar description, nia} illustrate the 
tone of maniK'rs at this oriental court. A young man 
laid before Siiah Jehaii a complaint, that his mother, a 
banian, was possessed of immense wealth, amounting to 
two hundred thousjind rupees, who yet, on account of 
alleged ill-conduct, withheld from him all participation. 
The emperor, tc'inpted by hearing of so large a fortune, 
sent for the lady, and commanded her, in open assembly, 
to give to her son fifty thousand mpees, and to pay to him¬ 
self a hundred thousand; at the same time desiring her 
to withdraw. The woman, however, by loud clamour, 
again ]n’ocured admittance, and coolly said :—“ May it 
please your majesty, my son has certainly some claim 
to the goods of his father; but I would gladly know 
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wliat relation your majesty bears to the merchant, my 
deceased husband, that you make yoiiTS(‘]l‘ liis heir.” 
This idea appeared to Shah eJclian so di*oll, tliat lie d(v 
sired her to dcjiart, and no exiiction should l)e made. 
Such an incidcait may prove an acct‘ssihle temjier, and a 
degree of good liumoiir on tlie p/irt of tlie sovereign, ])ut 
gives a very low idea of the general character of tliat 
justice which oriental writers are })1 cased to ascrilie to 
liiin. 

Tlie other anecdote is of a still more odd deserijition. 
There were in Delhi a class of lemales called Kencheny, 
who, though of somewhat doubtful reputation, were not 
altogether abandoned, and wen^ allowed J.o contri¬ 
bute to the amusement of this very g»-ay court. A Drench 
physician, named BiTuard, then residcait at Dcdhi, en¬ 
deavoured to obtain a young daniscd of this class as his 
mistress ; but her mother, jirobably irom motives of 
prudence, o])])osed the connexion. The medical man, 
how'ever, having gone in the ev(ming to wait n])on the 
Eni])eror deliangire, and being about to ]*('ceivi' a ])resent 
in return fora cure which h(‘ had (dfected in the seraglio, 
pointed to the Kencheny, who hapjiened to bt*. among 
the multitude paying Ikt court to the prince, and be¬ 
sought, in place of any other gift, that she might be 
bestowed u])oii him. His majesty hurst into a tit of 
laughter, and called o\it, “ Lay her on his shoulders, 
and h‘t him cai-ry her away.”—So said, so done.” The 
young lady was imnu'diately given u]) to him, and Ber¬ 
nard dej)artc‘d laden with this unlawful booty. 

Bernier was among the first b> disjiel the impression 
which prevailed in Europe of the mighty and uncon¬ 
querable armies engaged in Mogul warfare. Evem the 
numbers had been greatly exaggerated, dhe only effi¬ 
cient dejiartment was the cavalry, of which the portion 
immediately athiclied to the monarclTs residen(;c did not 
exceed (15,000 or40,000, nor was itsupposed that the whole 
under his command could much exceed 200,000. The 
infantry, including the artillery stationed at the capital, 
might amount to 15,000. The innumerable hosts of 
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foot-soldiers, said to compose, the mass of tlic army, con¬ 
sisted cliied y of servants, yictiiallers, foragers, and others, 
who followed in its train, conveying tents, and supplying 
provisions, (tattle, and every thing wanted for the men 
and ofiieers. This attiaidanee was so numerous that, when 
tlie ini]>erial troo])s inarclied, all Dellii mid Agra might 
he deserilx'd ms ])roeeeding along with them ; and, indeed, 
tliesc; cities could he considered as little more than stand¬ 
ing encampments ; whih* tlu‘ actual camps, on the other 
hand, vdth their streets of tcaits and regular markets, 
might h(' viewed as moving cities. Still lower was Ber- 
nicj-'s ('stiniate of the (jiiality of these warriors. Often, it 
is triug tlngy fought with great hravery ; hut, being des¬ 
titute of all discijdiiHg they were fre^iiiently struck with 
panic, and then hecaiue altogether incajjahle of com¬ 
mand. .ll(i was ]>ersuaded that a lorce of 20,0(10 or 25,000 
men, led hy a Conde or a, 'rurenne, would easily trample 
all these harhariaiis under foot,—an anticipation amply 
verified hy suhsccpient events in the annals of British 
India. 

Tile foreign history of this riu’gn was chiefly distiri- 
guislu'd hy the danger which threatened the uvw sove¬ 
reign of being involved in war with Ahhas, king of Per¬ 
sia, the most povvei'l'ul and warlike jn inct* in Asia. Dow, 
following the native historians, repr(‘sents this ruptim) 
between these two mighty poteiitat(‘s to ha\ e arisen from 
the error of a secretary, who addressed a lettiT, “ From 
the em])eror of the woihl to the master of l*ersia.” On 
receiving the e])istle thus directed, Ahhas, it is said, re¬ 
jected all (‘xplanation and apology, and inskintly pre- 
2 >ared for war. Such a mistake seems not very jirohable, 
much less that a monarch so distinguished for talent and 
policy, and now of mature age, should have engaged in so 
formidable a contest on a ground so trivial. Possibly he 
miglit use it as a 2 )retcxt; and, seeing the throne of India 
filled by a prince not yet firmly seated, and rendered odi¬ 
ous hy the stejis which had led to his elevation, might 
conceive the hope of making this important addition to liis 
dominions. Many circumstances conspired to favour his 
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expectations. Of the great omrahs at the court of Dellii 
a number were of Iranian extraction ; many also, of 
Patan or Afghan origin, looked back witli regret to the 
period when j)rinccs of tlndr nation siit on tlie imperial 
throne. Aiinmgzcbe had room to suspect tliat Abbas 
was se('king to open a communication witli tlu‘ P<'rsian 
chiefs in his service, and was eycm attempting to seduce 
the vizier, wbo was of that desca^nt. lie 1‘elt himself in 
a very delieatt' situation ; for this body was so numerous 
and powerful, that to drive tliem into open hostility might 
have rendered liis position still more critical. 'Jdie mi¬ 
nister and tlu'other nobles, howt'ver, strenuously denied 
the charge ; and the whol(‘ affair was amicably' adjusted. 
The c'lnperor, notwithstanding,continued to suffer tlie ut¬ 
most anxiety till he was i-elic^ved by the intc'lligc'nce that 
Abbas, in consc'quence of a lu^glected illness, bad expired 
in bis cam]) on the frontier. Sefi, bis grandson and suc¬ 
cessor, loob'ing forward with uneasiness to the sctuies of 
disorder which usually follow a vacancy in an eastern 
throne, bad no inclination to embarrass himself farther 
by a fondgii war, and readily concluded a treaty. 

We must not omit to mention a ridiculous incident, 
by which Aurengzebc was ex])osed to great danger. An 
old female devotee, called Bistamia, in the Rajpoot ter¬ 
ritory oi'Mai’war, having, by lier bounty, collected ainiind 
lu'i* a number of fakirs and other 11 indoo sectark's, formed 
them at length into a sort of army, with which she de¬ 
feated the rajah and some inferior officers. Having at 
length assembled a foia'c amounting to twenty thousand, 
slu' marched upon the imperial city. Superstitious ter¬ 
ror pavc'd tbc! way for licr victories; for it was Ixdieved 
that she ])r('pared a mess, com])osed of the most horrid 
ingredients, which rendered her followers on the day of 
battle invisible, and consecpiently irrcsistiljle. Having 
made their way victoriously almost to the gates of Agra, 
they looked on themselves as masters of the empire, and 
proclaimed their leader Quc(;n of India. The em])eror, 
seriously alarmed on finding even his own troops struck 
with awe, w^as convinced tJiat it Avould be vain to contend 
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against such a host with mere human weapons. Having, 
by his Moslem zeal, acquired a holy character in the 
eyes of his soldiers, he wrote sacred sentences on pieces 
of paper, and causing them to be stuck on the points 
of s])ears, which he placed in front of the battalions, he 
assured his u^en that they would protect them against 
the necromantic iiitlueiiccs of their fanatical adver¬ 
saries. Their fears being thus dispelled, the superio¬ 
rity of their arms soon enabled them completely to 
rout the fakir host, which was almost entirely cut to 
pieces. 

The ladgn of this great monarch was again disturbed by 
an insurr(‘ction in Cabul, wht^re he soon reduced the open 
country, though lu* wisely desisted from the attempt to 
deprive the inhabitants of their independence. But 
the grand object of his ambition was to ettect the final 
subjugation of the Deccan kingdoms of Golcoiida and 
Bejapore, which, although theii' force had indeed been 
broken liy repeated victories gained by his predecessors, 
and even by himself previous to his accession, still re¬ 
tained a considerable share of power. 

Various occurrcncx's and dissensions prevented this 
expedition from being carri(‘d into effect till the year 
1686, the twenty-eiglith of Aurengzebe, when the whole 
imperial force marched by three directions into the 
Deccan. Operations were begun l)y Shah All urn, the 
heir-aj)parent, who laid siege to Golconda. The king 
solicited peace on very humble terms, which the invader 
granted, that he might turn his whole force against Be¬ 
japore. This kingdom made a more obstinate resistance ; 
but afterwards the troops being induced by treachery to 
desert, the city was closely invested, and at length com¬ 
pelled by famine to capitulate. Secunder Adil Shah, the 
last of a long line of powerful princes, became a captive 
in the hands of the emperor. The victor forthwith em¬ 
ployed his arms to complete the conquest of Golconda ; 
when his son Shah Allurn, by remonstrating against this 
breach of faith, incurred his resentment, and was thrown 
into prison. That city, after a siege of seven months, 
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was taken by treachery; and the death of its king, Abou 
Houssein, after being treated with tlie utmost indignity, 
terminated another powerful race of monarchs. 

But an event whicli influenced the whole reign of 
Aurengzebc is still to be mentioned. This was the rise 
of the Mahratta power, which, from small beginnings, 
was one day to subvert the proud fabric of the Mogul 
empire, and even dispute with Britain the supremacy of 
Hindostan. The north-western part of peninsular India 
composes tlie territory of Maharashtra, which, according 
to Mr Grant Duff, includes a surface of 102,000 square 
miles, and a population of about six millions. It is tra¬ 
versed by branches of the Ghauts and Vyndhia moun¬ 
tains, and comprises a large portion of the provmces of 
Malwa, Candeish, Aurungabad, and Bejapore. The 
whole bears a very different aspect from the extensive 
plams of the Deccan and of Hindostan Proper. It is 
elevated, rugged, diversified with bleak table-lands, and 
broken by numerous streams and torrents. Being 
throughout unfit for the movements of heavy cavalry, in 
which the strength of the Mogul armies consisted, it 
could be reduced only to very imperfect subjection. 
All the hills and fastnesses were occuj)ied by petty chief¬ 
tains, who paid a mere outward homage to the imperial 
throne or the kingdom of Bt^'apore. Amid the constant 
wars, however, of the Mohammedan nations with one 
another, and the disputed successions of the great em- 
pir(', opportunities were afforded to a leader of daring 
and comprehensive mind to erect them into an inde¬ 
pendent community. Such a person was Sevajee, the 
foimder of the Mahratta dynasty. 

This hero, though he began with slender resources, 
was by no means of ignoble descent. His great-grand¬ 
father, Bfibjee Bhonslay, was a son of the Rana of Oodi- 
poor, whose blood is considered the highest and purest 
in all Hindostan; but his mother was a woman of infe¬ 
rior caste, and the stain thus incurred induced him to 
quit his native country, and seek employment and dis¬ 
tinction in other courts, Having risen to eminence in 
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the service of a rajah in the territory of Candeish, he 
procured a zemindary near Poonah, then only a village, 
hut which the prosperity of his family raised afterwards 
into a great capital. His son Malojcc acquired celebrity 
under a Mahratta chief, whose daughter he obtained in 
marriage for his son Shahjee. This last havipg quar¬ 
relled with his father-in-law, entered the army of the 
King of Bejapore, and was em]jloyed in Tanjore and the 
Carnatic. While serving in this quaHer, he left his 
son Sevajee at Poonah with his mother, under the 
tuition of Dadajee Konedeo, who seems to have bestowed 
very great pains in training the future warrior. He 
initiated him, not indeed in letters, which are despised 
by those mountaineers, but in military exercises, in na¬ 
tional legends and poetry, and in a deep veneration for 
the Hindoo faith and observances. At the age of seven¬ 
teen, the pupil was impelled by his daring spirit to a 
warlike enterprise; he collected a band of Mawulees, 
natives of the neighbouring glens, and commenced that 
ambiguous profession of a warrior and a robber, which 
is generally pursued by the half-civilized tribes of Asia. 
Heavy complaints were lodged with Dadajee on account 
of these exploits, against which he felt himself bound to 
make the most solemn remonstrances ; but he is alleged, 
at the same time, to have secretly encouraged the youth 
to persevere in his pursuits, for which he conceived him 
eminently qualified; foreseeing, probably, in some de¬ 
gree, the greatness to which such an adventurous life 
would conduct him. 

Sevajee accordingly followed his aspiring course ; and 
obtaining possession of the almost inaccessible castle of 
Torna, gave the first alarm to the King of Bejapore, 
whom, however, he conciliated by the promise of an 
incrcfised tribute. As he continued to seize or erect fort 
after fort, the king not only redoubled his remonstrances, 
but also appealed to Shahjee, the father of the marauder, 
whom he first threatened and then imprisoned, disregard¬ 
ing all his protestations that he neither knew nor ap- 
approved of his son’s proceedings. The youth was distress- 
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ed at the disaster in wliicli he had involved his parent ; 
yet, very unwilling to effect his release by a change of 
system, ho l)ethought himself of an application to Shah 
Jehaii, whose vassal he professed himself, and by whose 
powerful intercession the deliverance of Shahjeo was in 
fact obtained. When Aurengzebe came to make war 
against Ik'japore, Sevajec continued to represent himself 
as an ally of the Mogul, and hence, as even his neutral¬ 
ity was of importance at so eventful a period, he was 
allowed to retain unmolested all his possessions. But, 
as soon as he saw these two great monarchies fully occu- 
pi('d in their sanguinary contest, he hesitated not to seize 
]>lnnder and territory from either as opportunity offered. 
At length Aurengzebe suspended the contest, that he 
might j)rosecute those ambitious schemes which effected 
his elevation to the throne of llindostan ; during the 
progH'ss of which he had of course no leisure to resent the 
conduct of the young freebooter. This rising chief, how¬ 
ever, bad to encounter the undivided hostility of the court 
of Bejapore, which had long considered him as a rebel, 
and ]iow exerted its entire force to accomplish his destruc¬ 
tion ; and he boldly determined to face the storm with 
the combined power of arms and stratagem. 

The army of Bejapore, under the command of Afzool 
or Abdul Khan, a leader of distinction, advanced against 
this restless insurgent, in full confidence of speedily sub¬ 
duing him. Sevajee, finding it necessary to ply all his 
arts, gave intimation that he had resolved to submit, but 
dreaded to place himself in the power of an enemy so 
justly oflended. lie therefore prevailed upon his adver¬ 
sary to an-ange a meeting, to which each party should 
come with one attendant only. In contemplation of this 
interview, he secretly filled the woods in front of his 
castle wdth armed men, put on a complete suit of chain- 
armour under his cotton robe, a steel cap on his head, 
and concealed in his clothes a dagger with other deadly 
weapons. He had soon the satisfaction to discover Afzool 
Khan approaching with an escort of 1600 men, whom he 
left at some distance, and repaired to the appointed spot 
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with a single follower. Sevajee meantime had performed 
the most solemn religious ceremonies, and besought his 
mother’s blessing, like one going forth on some deed of 
glorious peril, lie then proceeded to the place ai)pareiitly 
unarmed, and looking frequently back as if afraid to ad¬ 
vance. At lengtli he stepped forward, embraced Afzool 
after the Indian fashion, and at the same moment struck 
him through the body. The Ihjapore chief instantly 
drew his sword, and aimed a blow at the head of his 
treacherous ass;iilant; I)ut it was intercepted by the 
helmed beneath his tur))au ; and the next stab laid the 
khan lifeless on the ground. The Maliratta troops, warn¬ 
ed by the sounding of a horn, started from their ambus¬ 
cade, and soon put to flight the surprised and terrihed 
escort. Asiatic armies can only be rallied round the 
person of their commander, and on his fall Jose all their 
courage. The enemy’s soldiers having dispersed, Seva- 
jec was left at full liberty to carry on his operations, 
and overrunning a great extent of country, he pushed his 
inroads to the very gates of the hostile cai)ital. 11 (‘ took 
occasion in particular to possess himself of the Conean, 
called by the ancients the Pirate Coast, and becjune master 
of its key, the strong fortress of Panalla, which, by ena¬ 
bling liiin to equip a beet, greatly augmented his means 
both of conquest and plunder. The King of Bejaporc 
recruiting his forces, sent repeated expeditions against 
this rebel chief, which reduced him indeed to great ex¬ 
tremities ; but he always extricated himself, and at last 
concluded a peace that left in his possession an extensive 
range of mountain-territory, with an army of 60,000 
foot and 7000 horse. 

Aurengzt*be meantime, by civil war and treason, had 
attained the undisturbed possession of the Mogul throne ; 
and hf' now resolved to make himself complete master 
of India. For this purpose it was necessary to put 
down the rising power of Sevajee, which was assuming 
so formidable an attitude. He despatched on this service 
a well-appointed army under Shaista Khan, an oinrah 
high in his confidence. The new general carried on 
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the campaign for some time with great success, reduced 
many forts, including Poonah, the original seat of the 
military adventurer, who in this extremity had re¬ 
course to one of his bold exploits. Having selected a 
small band of resolute soldiers, he obtained admittance, 
favoured, as was suspected, by the jealousy of a Mogul 
chief, into the residence of Shaista. The assailants with 
pick-axes forced their way into the cook-room, whence 
they rushed into the interior of the liouse with such fury 
that the ora rah had scarcely time to leap out at a win¬ 
dow ; in effecting which he was wounded, and had one 
of his fingers cut off. His son was killed ; and he him¬ 
self was at once so intimidated by this disastei;^ and filled 
with such a degree of jealousy of his own officers, that 
he solicited his recall; after which the military opera¬ 
tions against the Mahrattas for some time languished. 

This interval was improved by their active chief for 
the accomplishment of one of his most adventurous un¬ 
dertakings,—the plundering of Surat, at that time the 
chief emporium of India, and perhaps the richest city 
in the world. Confident in its greatness and wealth, the 
citizens seem to have rested secure, having only sur¬ 
rounded it with a slight earthen wall, inca])able of even 
retarding the intrepid bands of Sevajee. That leader, 
according to some authors, went in disguise tliree days 
through the town, marking the fittest objects for attack 
and plunder. He then formed two camj)s at once, before 
Bassein and Chaul, and seemed solely oc(*upied in press¬ 
ing the sieges of these important places, when suddenly 
he ordered the main body of his troops to withdraw from 
the former, leaving only small parties, who were instruct¬ 
ed to keep up lights, noise, and every appearance of a 
large army. The Mahratta force thus presented itself 
quite unexpectedly, and entered Surat without resistance, 
the governor retiring into the fort, while the English and 
Dutch remained within their factories ; so that the vic¬ 
torious army for three days ranged through this vast 
city, busying themselves in the appropriation of every 
valuable article on which they could lay their hands. 
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The booty in treasure, jewels, and other precious com¬ 
modities, was valued at a million sterling. 

Aurengzebc, more and more exasperated at being thus 
baffled by a petty chieftain, detennined to make the most 
vigorous efforts to crush him ; and with this view lie sent 
a formidable army under the maraja, or Mirza Rajah, a 
gallant officer, who had been accustomed to make war in 
a mountainous country. The Mahratta was quite unable 
to face this new commander in the open field; and, 
castle after castle being reduced, he was soon driven to a 
more perilous extremity than ever. At length Poor- 
undnr, bis main place of strength, in which lie had lodged 
his family and treasure, was closely invested, without 
any hope of his being able to relii've it. lie then gave 
up his cause as desperate ; and on receiving the pledged 
faith of the maraja, that he should find at Delhi safety 
and an honourable reception, surrendered himself to the 
Mogul. He seems to have gone to court witli the ex¬ 
pectation of being treated as an oinrah of the first class, 
and was therefore deeply mortified when he found him¬ 
self received by the emperor wdth studied contempt, and 
consigned to quite a secondary rank. If we may be¬ 
lieve some respectable historians, the daughter of Au- 
rengzebe, seeing the young stranger from btdiind a cur¬ 
tain, became enamoured of him,—of which Sevajee be¬ 
ing apprized, he made overtures for her hand, which 
were rejected by the monarch with the deepest indigna¬ 
tion, More diligent inquirers regard this tender inter¬ 
lude as altogether apocryphal; but at all events, the 
discomfited chief saw himself a closely-watched and 
unhonoured captive, in the hands of one whose wiles were 
as deep as his own. All his invention, therefore, was 
on the rack to effect his escape. Having lulled the 
suspicions of his keepers by counterfeiting madness, 
he contrived to have himself and his son deposited in 
two large baskets that had been employed for carrying 
sweetmeats, and was conveyed to a spot outside the city. 
Here, mounting in disguise a miserable horse, he travel¬ 
led onward without suspicion to Muttra, and thence to 
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Benares and Juggernaut, taking this occasion to visit 
these holy seats of pilgrimage. From the latter he went 
round by Hydrahad, and at length found himself amid 
his native hills, with his devoted and gallant followers 
rallying around him. 

Sevajce at once resiinicd his ]>redatory and victorious 
career, which placed him in a state of avowed warfare 
with the Mogul ; hut Aurcaigzchc, disgusted, perhaps, 
with the manner in which he had been overreached, and 
occupied with the arms of Persia and the insurrection of 
the Patans, did not for a long time direct his attention 
to this marauder, who pillagt'd merely a wild district of 
his dominions. The Mahratta prince accordrtigly ex¬ 
tended his ravages almost undisturbed along tlie western 
coast ; he again ])lunderi“d Surat, and on a third occa¬ 
sion, thougli he did not enter, he levi(‘d a large contri¬ 
bution. In the sack of Rajai)ore, he r()l)])ed the English 
factory of 10,000 pagodas, which, however, were after¬ 
wards repaid. Singurh, a hill-fort, deemed next to im¬ 
pregnable, had l)eeu wrested from him by famine during 
his late disasters ; hut a thousand of his daring Mawuh^es, 
mounting at the highest point by a Imlder of ropes, carried 
the place sword in hand. Ijiimediately on his return 
he had assumed the titles of royalty, and caused coins to 
be struck bearing his name. He now determined to satisfy 
his pride and dazzle his followers by a formal coronation, 
modelled upon that of the Mogul, in which the weigh¬ 
ing against gold, and other childish ceremonies, were not 
omitted. Gifts to an immense value, bestowed on Brah¬ 
mins, gave lustre to this as well as to several other 
political festivals. 

In the year after liis coronation, Sevajce was seized 
with an illness which confined him eight months; but, 
upon recovering, he renewed his warlike operations on a 
more extended scale than ever. Golconda, almost at the 
opposite side of the peninsula, and considered far beyond 
his reach, saw itself suddenly surrounded by upwards of 
12,000 Mahratta horse, who rushed to the assault so 
suddenly as to leave no time to put the city in any pos-» 
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ture of defence. An immense ransom was paid to save 
it from j)limd{'r ; and the assjxilant, having entered at the 
head of a large body of followers, held an audience on 
quite an equal footing with its great and potent sove¬ 
reign. He even appears, without abating any part of 
his claim for ransom, to have formed an alliance for com¬ 
mon defence against the Mogul. He penetrat(‘d next 
year across tlie territories of B( japorc into tlio (Carnatic, 
which afforded an entindy new scene of conquest. He 
made himself master of (Hngee, Vellore, and other strong 
places, in the name of the King of Ca)lconda, hut care¬ 
fully garrisoned them with liis own troops ; then pushed 
his victories to the neighbourhood of Madras on the one 
side, and of Seringapahim on the other. After his return 
he alarmed and had nearly obtained possession of Bombay; 
but having to encounter Dillcer Khan, the impi^rial gene¬ 
ral, to whom Samhajee, his son, with the usual treach¬ 
ery of Indian princes, had deserted, he sustained a de- 
fciit, and was obliged to retreat to Rayree, his capitaL 
Afterwards, being reconciled to the runaway, lie set out, 
and making an immense circuit, seized near Burlianpoor 
a large convoy bringing treasure to the enemy’s army. 
He returned rapidly and sjifely to his metropolis; Init 
the extreme fatigue of this journey, joined to what he 
had endured in so many other expeditions, caused an in¬ 
flammation in the lungs, which terminated his life on 
the 5th April 1080, at the age of fifty-three. On re¬ 
ceiving the tidings, Aurengzebe is said to have shown 
extraordinary marks of cxulkition ; having at the same 
time the magnanimity to hear witness to the great talents 
by which, while he himself had been employ(‘d in sub¬ 
verting all the ancient kingdoms of India, Sevajee had 
been able, in defiance of numerous and well-aj)pointcd 
armies, to erect a new one on a broad and firm basis. 

The character of Sevajee has been variously drawn ; 
though the delineations appear to us, on the whole, 
somewhat too fiivourable. He certainly presented a 
complete example of a character not uncommon in the 
East or in barbarous countries, but seldom brought 
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into view in our happier fonns of society ; in which the 
monarch, general, partisan, bandit, and even the expert 
thief, are blended in nearly equal proportions, and each 
part is performed with equal success, according to the 
scene on which it is acted. In all these capacities Seva- 
jec showed himself wdiat we should call an excessively 
clever fellow ; and the history of his tricks and surprises, 
repeated and exaggerated for the sake of amusement, has 
rendered his name highl}^ popular among the Hindoos. 
Yet there seems nothing, cither in his objects or in his 
mode of pursuing them, which can entitle him to be 
ranked as a great man, actuated by high or enlarged views 
of policy. In regard to his moral qualities, agqjii, it seems 
difficult to ascribe any merit to the man who scrupled 
at nothing whatever by which he could compass his am¬ 
bitious designs ; for if he had the principles of fixith or 
honour, it is obvious that they were never allowed to 
interfere with any important interest. Not to have been 
addicted to wanton cruelty is, indeed, in an eastern war¬ 
rior, a subject of praise ; yet blood was never spared by 
him if the shedding of it could serve a purpose. Per¬ 
haps, had he ever attained the peaceable possession of an 
extensive kingdom, he might have atoned for the evils 
which his predatory warfare inflicted, by a beneficent 
and protecting system ; but for this he had scarcely an 
opportunity. At the same time his habits were simple 
and temperate; he mingled frankly and familiarly 
with his followers ; and, without guard or precaution, 
felt himself among them always in perfect safety. He 
was strictly observant of the rites of the Hindoo re¬ 
ligion, professing in its cause the most fervent zeal; nor 
would we hastily pronounce this attachment to have 
been purely political, though it proved one of the chief 
instruments of his aggrandizement. He proclaimed 
himself its champion against the bigoted enmity, dege¬ 
nerating at last into persecuting zeal, manifested by 
Aurengzebe. 

The Mahratta cause was placed in imminent peril by 
the premature decease of its founder. Sambajee, accord- 
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ing to the usual fate of an Indian prince, opened his 
career by contending with a brother for the sovereignty. 
He was next invaded by a large Mogul force ; but, 
showing himself not an unworthy descendant of his 
father, compelled it to retire with great loss. Aureng- 
zebe, however, soon afterwards pushed all his armies 
into the Deccan, with the view of making a final con¬ 
quest of the south of India. lie commenced, as we have 
already related, with the entire reduction of the king¬ 
doms of Bejapore and Golconda, which had so long 
braved his power. He then turned his whole array 
towards the Mahrattas, and began to practise against 
them thtdr own arts. Having learned from one of his 
spies that Sambajee, in the pursuit of the irregular 
pleasures to which he was addicted, had set out almost 
unattended, he sent a detachment of soldiers who sur¬ 
prised and made him prisoner. The emperor, according 
to his usual ungenerous conduct, ordered the captive to 
be immediately put to death, and is alleged even to have 
feasted his eyes on the sufferings which that unfortunate 
prince bore with unshaken fortitude. The final down- 
fal of the Mahratta cause was now fully anticipated; 
but Rama, a brother of the deceased, hastened to the 
Carnatic, and concentrated his troops round the almost 
impregnable fortress of Gingce, the reduction of which, 
interrupted by desultory warfare, occupied the imperial 
army several years. Meantime the people, throughout 
their native mountains, were mustering their irregular 
bands, with which they poured down, not only upon the 
newly-conquered countries of Golconda and Bejapore, 
but even upon the old territories of Candeish, Malwa, 
and Berar. 

The Mahratta army, which was destined for more 
than a century to exercise great influence over the for¬ 
tunes of India, was, like that of the Mogul, composed 
chiefly of cavalry, but very differently organized. The 
latter, cased in strong defensive armour, rode heavy and 
powerful steeds, while the chiefs, mounted on elephants, 
were enclosed in a species of fortification Sucli squa- 
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drons, when acting on the vast plains of Ilindostan Pro¬ 
per, or even on the wide and level tabhvlands of the 
Deccan, bore down all opposition. But Maharaslitra is 
a region of hills lu'ither so lofty nor so rugged as to 
obstruct altogether the movement of horse, yet not 
affording ground on which the enormous masses of 
heavy cavalry could make tludr impetuous charge. 
The inhabitants, therefore, raistnl a force suited to their 
country and to their own habits, composed of small, 
swift, active horses, with riders lightly dressed and 
equipped, fitted for march rather than for battle ; to 
sweep over a wide extent of territory, and return with¬ 
out allowing an enemy to overtake them. -^I'hey were 
intermixed with infantry, armed partly with matchlocks, 
partly with arrows; but the favourite national weapon 
is the spear, with a short sword and shield. An annual 
campaign was regularly opened at the termination of 
the north-west monsoon, and announced by the hoisting 
of the ghoonda or royal standard. In forming a camp, 
the flag of the prince or general is first displayed, whence 
the bazaar or range of shops extends in a parallel line 
from front to rear. Along these, on each sidi', the cliiefs 
raise their ensigns, around which their followers, with 
their horses and cattle, crowd in masses. The army sets 
forth without any provision except what can be con¬ 
tained in two cotton bags or pouches thrown over the 
front of each rider’s saddle. They inarch onward, trust¬ 
ing to supply all their wants on their route, either by 
forcible seizure, or by means of the numerous brin- 
jarrics, or merchants, who resort to a Hindoo encamp¬ 
ment as a market for their commodities. Although 
plunder is indispensaldc, it is not pursued by lawless 
violence, nor does each individual trooper appropriate to 
himself wliat falls into his hands. It is extorted from 
the rich according to a regular system, and the produce 
is tlirown into the public stock. A liberal pay is allowed 
to the soldier, not indeed always very regularly distri¬ 
buted, but lie is indulged in great freedom while suing 
for its liquidation. In these excursions the troops not only 
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load tlicTBselves with booty, but add much to tbeir num¬ 
bers ; lor men of an adventurous spirit, who have no 
tie to lionie, if they can only provide a horse are easily 
induced to join tlic ranks of this roving army. Thus the 
Mahratta force, without any decisive victory, swelled as 
it proceeded ; and even amid successive defeats, while 
losing battle after battle and castle after castle, they 
continued to ov(‘rspread tlie extensive provinces of Can- 
deish, Malwa, and Bcrar, and to occupy a large portion 
of Central India. 

The latter years of Aurengzehe, though they were 
not marked by any serious reverse, and though his 
power continued on the whole unbroken, were yet ren¬ 
dered gloomy by the disappointment of several impor¬ 
tant eiitei])rises, and by the many omens of decline 
which thickeiK'd around his empire. His bigotry, 
always increasing, impelled him at Icjigth to the most 
violent measures for extirpating the Hindoo religion. 
The superb tempk'S of Muttra and Benares were rased 
to the ground, and mosques erected on their site. The 
pagoda of Ahmedabad, one of the most splendid of the 
national structures, was desecrated by killing a cow 
within its walls. These outrages, vii^wed by the super¬ 
stitious people with the deepest horror, did not indeed 
excite them to dij*ect rebellion; but still they spread 
throughout the empire a universal detestation of the 
Mogul yoke, and an eager disposition to rally round any 
standard whether erected by a chief or a government. 
To them may be ascribed in a great measure the rapid 
progress of the Mahratta state, and the successful resist¬ 
ance of the petty Rajpoot principalities. The days of 
Aureng/ebe were also more and more imbittcred by the 
disposition which his children showed to follow his 
exam])lc. Mohammed, his eldest son, had already died 
in prison,—the punishment of rebellion. During a 
dangerous illness, under which he suffered at an early 
period of his reign, Shah Alluin, the second, had too 
clearly shown how intently his mind was fixed on the 
succession; and though he had done nothing absolutely 
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undutiful, or which would have justified his disgrace, 
the intercourse between him and his father was ever 
after marked by suspicion and distrust. Akbar, another 
son, distinguished by the high rank of his mother, was 
guilty of open insurrection, and joined successively the 
hostile standards of the Mahrattas and the Rajpoots, 
Two others, Azim and Kaum Buksh, were near him 
in his last illness; and he foresaw too clearly that his 
death w^ould be the signal for dreadful conflicts, to be 
terminated only by the blood of all his male descend¬ 
ants except one. Amid these troubles and gloomy 
presentiments the fatal term at k^ngth arrived; he 
expired in bis camp on the 21st February>3707, in the 
ninety-fourth year of his age, and in the forty-ninth of 
his reign. 

Historians have found much difficulty in forming a 
correct estimate of the character of this extraordinary 
monarch. Ilis crimes, written in deep and legible 
characters, cannot be concealed, while the general tenor 
of his life was marked by many virtues. In the admi¬ 
nistration of justice he was assiduous and impartial; he 
was liable neither to fits of passion nor caprice; his 
charities were almost unbounded, and he usually show¬ 
ed much concern for the welfare of his people. Sur¬ 
rounded by the most ample means of licentioiis indul¬ 
gence, of which the example had been set by the greatest 
of his predecessors, the habits of his private life were 
pure and even austere. Our opinion of his character 
must be materially affected by the degree of credit 
which we attacdi to that religious profession which he 
maintained through life with so much apparent zeal. 
It is exposed to much suspicion, from the manifest 
exaggeration with which it was sometimes exhibited, 
and still more from its having been made an instrument 
of ambition, and even of crimes. Yet there seems reason 
to believe that, as in the case of Cromwell, whom in 
many respects he resembled, there may have been, 
beneath a good deal of interested and hypocritical pre¬ 
tension, a fund of sincerity. This conclusion seems 
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strengthened by his persecution of the Hindoo religion, 
the imprudence of which, in a worldly point of view, 
was too manifest to have escaped a prince of his penetra¬ 
tion, and, however blamahle in itself, must, in the pro¬ 
fessor of a creed essentially intolerant, admit of some 
palliation. There seems reason to believe, that amid the 
greatest aberrations his moral feelings remained strong; 
that though the tempest of ambition, when it arose, 
swept all before it, the deeds to which it prompted him 
were afterwards a subject of painful remorse. The blood 
of his kindred which he had shed seems never to have 
been effaced from his mind ; so that, seated on the 
greatest throne of the world, and possessed of every qua¬ 
lity which could sup]>ort and adorn it, Aurengzebe was 
miserable. Several letters have been preserved, written 
to his sons in the prospect of death, which are apparently 
genuine, and give a striking picture of the emotions 
felt at the approach of that awful hour when the earthly 
greatness which he had purchased at so dreadful a price 
was about to disappear. He says,—“ Old age is arrived: 
weakness subdues me, and strength has forsaken all my 
limbs. I came a stranger into this world, and a stranger 
I depart. I know nothing of myself, what I am, and 
for what I am destined. The instant which passed in 
power hath left only sorrow behind it. I have not been 
the guardian and protector of the empire. My valuable 
time has been passed vainly, I had a patron in my 
own dwelling (conscience), but his glorious light was 
unseen by my dim sight.—I brought nothing into this 
world, and, except the infirmities of man, carry nothing 
out. I have a dread for my salvation, and with what 
torments I may be punished. Though I have strong 
reliance on the mercies and bounty of God, yet regard¬ 
ing my actions fear will not quit me ; but when I am 
gone, reflection will not remain.—My back is bent with 
weakness, and my feet have lost the powers of motion. 
The breath which rose is gone, and left not even hope 
behind it. I have committed numerous crimes, and 
know not with what punishments I may be seized.— 
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The giiardmnship of a people is tlie trust by God com¬ 
mitted to niy sons.— I resign you, your mother, and son, 
to God as I myself am going. The agonies of death 
come 111)011 me last.—Odiporee, your mother, was a 
partner in my illness, and wishes to accompany me in 
death; lint every thing has its appointed time.—1 am 
going. Whatever good or evil 1 have done, it was for 
you.—No one has seen the departure of his own soul; 
but I see that inim; is departing.” 

Oil the death of Aurengzebe, the struggle for empire 
immediately commenced ; yet it was neither so obstinate 
nor so bloody as had been anticipated. Shah Allum, 
the eldest son, and whose cause was cinbrafcd by the 
more powerful jiarty, was ol‘ a temper peculiarly mild 
and amiable ; he made the most liberal offers to his 
brothers, proposing to grant thmn th(i government of 
some of the finest provinces; l)ut ambition and evil 
advisers urged thiun on to try the fortune of battle. 
They were van<iuished ; oik' of them was killed in the 
field, the other put an end to his own life ; and Shah 
Allum, by painful steps, but without guilt, ascended the 
throne. 

The chief aim of this monarch seems to have been 
to restore peace to the empire, even at the cost of 
resigning some of the pretensions advanced by its rulers 
during the long period of ])rogressive prosperity. He 
effected an accommodation with the Rajpoots, on terms 
which required from those haughty chiefs little more 
than the sliadow of submission. The Mahrattas, during 
the latter part of the reign of Aurengzebe, had offered 
to cease their depredations on condition of receiving the 
chouty or fourth part of the revenue of the districts 
which W’ere exposed to their inroads ; but that proud 
sovereign, though unable to repel them, indignantly 
rejected the idea of listening to proposals made by the 
leaders of a predatory horde. Shah Allum, however, 
finding that the empire did not afford the means of sub¬ 
duing these plunderers, detennined, wisely perhaps, to 
accede to their terms, and thereby to deliver several of 
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liis finest provinces from so dreadful a scourge. On 
other occasions, when circumstances were more favour¬ 
able, lie showed himself not destitute either of enterprise 
or military skill. These qualities he had occasion to 
display against a new enemy, who about this time rose 
into political iniiiortance. 

The Sikhs or Seiks made their first appearance dur¬ 
ing- the reign of Baber sinijily as a religious sect. Nan- 
nuk, the iounder, is said to have been an amiable and 
intelligent man, of a mild and j)hilosophic temper, who, 
seeing with yjaiii the violent dissensions between the 
votaries of the Hindoo and Mohammedan creeds, formed 
a scheme by means of which he hoped to effect a recon¬ 
ciliation. Jiorrowing some of the li'ading cc-remonies of 
each, he endeavoured to inculcate the grand princqdes 
of a superintending providence and a future retribution 
acknowledged by both. The numbers of tlu* Seiks 
rajiidly multi])!ied, being swelled by acci'ssions from 
other sects ; but they still conducted themsclvc's as ])eace- 
able citizens, and, under the philosojihic reigns of Akbar 
and his immediate successors, suffered not the slightest 
molestation. It was the persecuting bigotry of Aunuig- 
zebe which converted them into mortal enemies. He 
caused their chief or ])atriarch, Tet'g Bahadur, to be 
seized, brought to the fort of Gwalior, and there put to 
death. This furious ])roceeding changed entirely the 
character of the people ; and Gooroo Govind, son to the 
murdered jjrelate, d(woted his Avhole life to the task of 
vengeance. He succeeded in inspiring all his followers 
with the same sentiments; and, having armed and 
mounted them, he changed peaceful fakirs into daring 
troopers and fierce marauders. Being obliged, however, 
with these newly-levied bands, to encounter Aurengzebe 
in tlx. plenitude of his zeal and power, he was unable 
to make an effectual resistance. His troops were scat¬ 
tered ; his two sons were taken and put to death ; 
he himself became a hopeless exile ; and, overpowered 
by so many calamities, died bereft of reast)n. But the 
spirit of the association did not sink; on the contrary, 
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under the pressure of wrong and suffering, it became 
more savage and resolute tlian ever. After lurking for 
many years amid the hills and fastnesses on the rude 
border of the Himmaleh, they were encouraged by the 
death of Aurengzebe again to approach the northern 
provinces. They were now led by Banda, a follower of 
the late chief, who assumed also the name of Gooroo 
Govind ; and their devastations are represented to have 
been truly dreadful, inspired by an imbittered feeling of 
revenge, and an entire disregard of humanity. Banda 
had occupied Sirhind, when he learned that the emperor 
with his whole force w,‘is advancing against him ; he 
then fell back upon Daber, a hill-fort situated among 
the steeps of Himmaleh, on an elevated summit which 
could be approached only by craggy rocks and ravines. 
According to the account of Eradut Khan, who appears 
to have been present, his majesty regarded the ])osition 
as so strong that he wished to decline the attack, and 
propos(*d rather to remain inactive, and, by ap])(\‘iring 
afraid of the enemy, to allure them into the open field. 
The Khan Khanan or gen(‘ral, however, was animated 
with a more daring s])irjt; and having obtained permis* 
sion to advance with a party to reconnoitre, he imine- 
dLately began to attack .and drive the enemy from the 
heights surrounding the fortress. This success roused the 
military ardour of the whole army, wdio instantly rushed 
forward in great numbers to join in the assault; and their 
imperial leader, with mingled anger and satisfaction, 
saw his troops, in defiance of his injunction, carrying all 
before them. They had driven the enemy into the cen¬ 
tral fort, which, relying chiefly on the strength of its 
approaches, was not calculated for any serious resistance ; 
but darkness now fell, .and the commander contented 
himself with closing all the avenues, and keej)ing strict 
watch through the night. In the morning, however, he 
was disappointed to find that, by a narrow path which 
had eluded his notice, the Seik chieftain had effected his 
escape, and w^as retreating into the wildest recesses of 
the Himmaleh. His progress^ notwithstanding, was 
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checked for the present, though the sect retained their 
power unbroken, and were destined at a later period to 
act a conspicuous part on the theatre of India. 

Shah Allum, according to tlie ac'count of Eradut Khan, 
who enjoyed his intimate confidence, appears to have 
been one of the most accomplished and amiable princes 
that ever swayed the sceptre of India. His liberality, 
though censured by some as extreme, was always exerted 
towards the most deserving objects. He was strongly 
attached to the Moslem faith, and deeply versant in its 
theology, which he studied, however, in a liberal man¬ 
ner, making himsedf acquamted with the opinions of all 
sects, mid even of freethinkers, to a degree that some¬ 
what seandMized the more rigid doctors. Instead of the 
dark jealousy which had usually reigned between the 
members of the Mogul family, he had seventeen sons, 
grandsons, and nephews, constantly seated at his table, 
who showed no disposition to abuse this kind confidence. 
Though he did not possess the full entTgy suited to the 
trying circumstances of his government, his moderation 
and the general resp(‘ct in which he was held might 
probably have averted the calamities which impended 
over this gix^at empin' ; but unhap])ily, after a ndgn of 
five years, he was seized with a violent illness, and died 
in his cjimp at Lahore in the year 1712. 

He h‘ft four sons, who, notwithstmiding their peaceful 
conduct during his life, immediately began to contend 
with one another for the empire. The cause of Moiz- 
iid-Dicn, the eldest, was espoused by Zulfeecar Khan, 
one of the most powerful of the omrahs, who succeeded 
in defeating and putting to death the three others, and 
placing the crown on the head of this prince, who assum¬ 
ed tlie name of Jehander Shah. The new monarch, 
ho V ever, was found wholly incapable of supporting, even 
with an apj^earance of decency, the cxixlted rank to 
which he liad been elevated. Neglecting altogether the 
business of the state, he abandoned himself to dissolute¬ 
ness, and was even seen strolling in the vicinity of Delhi 
in tlie company of mean and abandoned females. In a 
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government of so little vigour, tliere were not wanting 
bold spirits to avail tluanselves of tlie opportunity wliich 
the weak character and bad administration of tlie em- 
j)ero!' liad crcat(*d. Two brothers, Ahdoolla and Hus¬ 
sein, who boasted the high rank of Syeds, or descend¬ 
ants of the Prophet, undertook to recommend a succes¬ 
sor, ill whose* name tliey might ruh* llindostan. 
nominated bVrokseia*, the oflspring of Aziin Ooshaun, 
who was the favourite son of Shall Allum. An anny 
was soon raised, and though Ziilleccar bravely d(*fendcd 
tlie unworthy obj(‘ct whom he had jilaced on tlie tlirone, 
he was, after a short struggle, cntin ly overthrown, and 
both he and liis master put to death. ^ 

Th(* Syeds having thus eh'vah'd their candidate to 
power, considered him as tln'ir vassid, and proceeded to 
admin ist('r tlie empire at their jileasure. 'Jdu‘y discov ered 
no want of vigour in the conduct of affairs. Panda, 
the Seik jirince, having descended to the plains Ixirder- 
ing on the Indus, was defeated, taken, and jmt to d(‘atli 
with the most cruel tortures. The great omrahs, how¬ 
ever, soon began to murmur at the su])remacy of these 
chiefs. Even the emperor himself felt their yoke bur¬ 
densome ; and favourites were .also found who exhorted 
him to submit no longi'r to this thraldom, but to assume 
r(‘al ])ow(*r in his own person. 'Jims his reign of seven 
years was sjient in a continued series of intrigues, the 
issue of which was that the Syt'ds completely j)r(*vailed, 
put Feroksere to death,«.and looked around lor another 
high-born pagv'ant on whom to confer the stmiblaiice of 
sovereignty. They chose liirt a great-grandson of Au- 
rengzebe by his rebellious son Akbar ; but in five months 
he died of consumjition. Next his bi-othcr Puffeh-ul- 
Dowlah was named to succeed, but In' survived liis ele¬ 
vation only three months. 'Jdie Syeds then placcn;! on 
the throne Rooshiin Akter, a grandson of Shall Allum, 
under the name of Moh.ammed Shah. 

This prince, like Feroksere, paid .at first implicit defer¬ 
ence to the two individuals who had raised him to the 
empire ; but he also soon listened to other counsclloi-s, 
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who exlioilcd him to emancipate himself from their 
tyrannical sway. He w;is at length iiuhua'd to join in a 
regailar coils] )i.racy formed for tliat purpose. A misun- 
derstiiiiding had arisen ])etwecn tlie two brothers and 
Nizam-iil-Miilk, a powerful chieftain who held the go- 
veniiuent of ^Malwa, and refused to resign it at their 
mandate. It was arrangcMl tliat the (nn])eror and Hussein 
should set out togetlier, and subdue this refractory com- 
inmider. A plot for th(‘ ;ussa.ssination of the Syed Wij^ 
how(‘V('r matured ; tlu‘ three conspirators cast lots which 
of them should do the dc'ed, and it ftdl n])on one whose 
name was Hyder. Approaching the paLiiKpiin in which 
lliLsst'in was seated, as it to present a petition, the mur¬ 
derer stabbed him so dexterously that he died in a few 
moments. He had only time to show his suspicion of 
the motive by c;dling (uit, ‘‘ Kill the eni])eror!” and lus 
neplu'w, at the head of a few' resolute soldiers, made a 
desperate etfoii to fulfil this dying injunction ; l)ut pre¬ 
cautions had l)(‘eii tak(‘n against the attempt. Moham¬ 
med then marched uj)on Delhi, where the remaining 
Syed, determining to make a stand, set u}) a new moiuirch 
and collected an army ; hut he was defeated and taken 
prisoner. The victor made his triumpluil entry into the 
capikil, as if he had just begun to reign. 

But he was no sooner in full ])()ssession of sove¬ 
reign power thiui he displayed that incapacity which 
seemed to be now inherent in the Mogul race. He had 
two able and not unfaithful ministers, Nizam-iil-Mulk 
and Siuidut KJian ; but, disgusted with their grave and 
severe manners, lu; resigned himself to youthful ad¬ 
visers, who were easily found within the precincts of a 
court. Those; two chiefs, irritat(;d at finding themselves 
thus overlooked, withdrew', and endeavoured to establish 
a sc} arate authority in other quartt;rs ; Nizam in the 
Deccan, where he has transmitted his name and title to 
a race of princes still nominally independent; and Siiadut 
in Glide, wdiere a branch of his fomily likewise continues 
to reign. In this crisis the Mahrattas, who had been 
continually extending the range of their incursions, began 
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openly to contend for the empire. After overrunnijig 
the greater part of Malwa and Guzerat, they j)ushed 
forward to the very gates of Agra, and struck terror into 
the imperuil capital. Saadut Klum, who alone seemed 
to retain any regard for the honour and safety of the 
state, marched dov^'n from Oude, and gave them so great 
an overthrow as would have completely broken tlicir 
power, had he been permitted to follow it up ; but the 
weak emperor desired operations to be suspendc^d till liis 
favourite minister should have collected troops, and 
marched forth to kike the cliief command. SLUulut 
then retired in disgust; after which the enemy ndlied, 
made a fresh incursion as far as Delhi, plurfdered the 
environs of that capital, ajid returned hrderi with booty 
to Malwa. But, as if tliis combination of imbecility with 
intestine war were not enough, an assault from abroad, 
of the most formidable chara-cter, burst upon the siiilcing 
fabric of the Mogul empire. 

Persia, had been recently exposed to tlie most violent 
revolutions. The Afghans, a warlike race inhabiting 
the mountainous region which separates that country 
from India, took advantage of the weakness into which 
the onee-])owerful dynasty of the Sophis had sunk. They 
marched into its territory, defeated its troops, and laid 
close siege to Ispalian. Having rt'duc(‘d that capital, 
they put to death Hussein, the reigning sovereign, with 
all his fxmily except one son, named Thannis. This 
young prince sought refuge among the pastoral tribes 
who occupy those elevated plains which extend over a 
gri'at part of the Persian empire. Tliese hardy and 
warlike shepherds, animated with loyal and patriotic 
feelings, warmly espoused the cause of this last branch 
of their royal house, and assembled round him in num¬ 
bers, which became every day more formidable. Among 
these volunteers a young chief, named Nadir, but who 
on this occasion assumed the title of Thamas Kouli 
Khan, or the noble slave of Thamas, soon distinguished 
himself by such zeal and ability as raised him to be their 
leader. After having gained successive victories, he at 
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length retook Ispalian, and drove the invaders com¬ 
pletely out of the empire. In the course of so many 
successes, the troops coJitracted a stronger attachment to 
Nadir tliaii to him for whom they had taken up arms; 
and this ])old chief, finding himself within reach of the 
supreme power, placed the prince under restraint, allow¬ 
ing liim tJie mere epithet and shadow of royalty. He 
afterwards put out his eyes, and seized the kingdom in 
his own j)erson, under his original name of Nadir Shah. 

The new monarcli wns not content to he master of 
Persiii ; hut, confident in the hravcry and afiection of his 
followers, he resolved to carry his conquests into the 
neighhoui’ing countrit s. He invjided the territory of the 
Afghans themselves, and having i*educed Cahuland Can- 
dahar, at length approaclied the frontier of India. He 
professed to have no intention or w ish to penetrate into 
tliat region,—for which historians ui general give liim 
credit; l:)ut wt should hesitate in ascrihing to the daring 
usurpc'r so much moderation. At all events, sufiicient 
grounds or pndences were not long wanting. A number 
of his countrymen wdio had fied from him found an 
asylum in Hindostan. An ambassador and his escort, 
wliom lie sent to deimuid that these fugitives should 
he delivered uj), w^ere murdered by the inhabitants of 
Jcllalabad ; and Moluimmed, under tlie advice of his 
arrogant and imprudent courtiers, refused to gi’ant satis- 
faction for this outrage. The iVrsian prince advanced, 
burning for revenge, and, probably not without some 
secret anticipation of ulterior objects, marched wdth such 
rapidity, by waiy of Peshawer and Lahore, that he was 
within four days’ march of Delhi lielbre the supme em¬ 
peror was aware of his a])proach. The latter then hastily 
mustered his troojis, and obtained the able assistance of 
Saadat Klian ; but that officer, not duly aware of the 
high talent and valour opposed to liim, committed the 
fatal error of quitting his intrenchments, and hazarding 
an engagement in the field with the veteran forces of 
Nadir. The elfeminate pomp of an Indian host w^as quite 
unfit to contend with the rude valour of these pastoral 
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bands ; hence the imperial army was totally routed, and 
tiieir commandei’ taken. A series of tivaisiietions now fol¬ 
lowed, wJii(!li are not eery distwctly related by histo¬ 
rians. Saadut, it is Siiid, lU'^-otiated a treaty, by which the 
other at!;reed to evjicnate the empire on the payment of 
a snl)sidy ol“ two erores of mpct‘s (two millions sterling). 
The P(0*sian soi'IikmI so entirely satisfied with this an*ange- 
meiit, tliat the em])ei*or and JNizam-iil-Miilk hesitated 
not to visit liiin, aiid thus ])iit themselves within tlie 
giTUSj) of tile invader. 'J'heii, howiwer, as is reported, the 
caj)tive general, disajipointed at finding that the office of 
viziiir wliieh he claimed as tln^ rew;u*d of this service, 
was to 1)1' conlerred on the nizam, disclosed to the enemy 
the secret of the unbounded wealth eontaJned in the 
palace and eapikd of Indiig and for which two crorcs of 
ru])(a‘s W('r(^ a most inadeipiate ransom. We should 
require fullcu* evidcaice Irefore we could Is-dieve such 
trcjudiery in one whos-_‘ conduct had liitherto been so 
honourahle ; nor was it likely tliat the riches of DeDii 
wer(* so little knouii as to be confined to tln^ lioiioiu* and 
fidelity of a single child*. May we not sujiposc, with 
greatei- jirohahility, that the tenns of the treaty w^ere 
(iLscussed by Nadir, and liis fTicuidly professions made, 
soh ly to induce the emperor and tln^ nizam to commit 
the almost incredible imprudence of jdmdng themselves 
in his ])OWi‘r. Certain it is, tliat haviiig thus obtained 
possession of their persons, he marched forward and 
made himself master of the metropolis. 

Nadir seems to have entered it with the intention 
of acting moderately, and of jn’otccting the inhabitants 
from outrage. For two days the strictest discijiline was 
observed ; but unfortunately, in the course of the second 
night, a rumour was spread of his death, when the Hin¬ 
doos, emboldened to a vain resistance, killed a numljer of 
his troops. Tlieir commander, wdiose fierce spirit had 
been with difficulty restrained, roused to the utmost fury 
by this outrage, issued ordiu-s Idr a general massacre in 
every house or lane where the body of a murdered 
Persian could be found. Till mid-day the streets of 
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DcDii streamed with })lood ; after which the conqueror 
suffered iiimstlf to he a])j)eased,—and so complete a 
control did he cxi'rcise over liis rude followers, that at his 
mandate the swoi'd was Immcdiattdy sheathed, ddie im¬ 
perial re])ositori(‘S were now rans‘ick('d, and found to 
contain sjK'cie, rich rol)es, and, ahov(‘ all, jc'u els to an 
almost incredihle value. The MoltuI emperors, since 
the first awession of theiiMlynasty, had lanai indefati^ahlc 
in the collection of these objects from eveay qiiaifer, by 
pres(‘nts, ])iirchasc, or I’orfeiture ; and the' store had been 
continuall y au<j^ni('nted without siifh'ring- any alienation, 
or lK'in<j^ cx]H)S('d to foreign ]>lunder. The invaders 
continued during thiidy-five days to extract, by thi'c^its, 
torture, and evc'iy severity, tlu' hidden tri'asurc's of that 
splendid cai)ital. Historians hesitate not to cstunate the 
spoil carri('d off by the IranLan menarch and his ofticers 
at thirty-two millions sterling:, of which at lea.st one-half 
was in diamonds and other Jewt'ls. 

Nadir made no attempt to retiin India, thoii^di it lay 
prostrate at h is h'ct. II(‘ had prol>a})ly the sagacity to per¬ 
ceive that so viist a coujitry and Pc'rsia were incapable 
of h('ing united into one kjngnlom. He conh'iited himself 
with exiicting- the cession of Cahiil, Cmulahar, and all the 
provinces west of the Indus; then, s('ating- Mohammed 
anew on the Mogul throne, lie gave him seme Sidutary 
advices, and di'jiarted without leaving a soldier or retain¬ 
ing a fortified post in Hindoshin. Yet the emjiire, already 
gTeatly sunk, lost by this discomfiture the little* r(*mnant 
of resj)ect which it had hitherto commanded. In Ro- 
liilcund, a liilly district closely contiguous to the capital, 
some refugee chiefs of the Afghan rac-e, with the brave 
inhahihints of the country itself, formed an iudejiendent 
state, which defied the imperial power. Tlu'y were, it 
is true, obliged to give way before the united force of 
the viz r and the Nabob of Oude ; hut they held them¬ 
selves m ri'adincss to take advantage of those convulsions 
to which the successors of Akbar were constantly be¬ 
coming more mid more exposed. 

Idle western nations had learned the route to Delhi, 
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and were not likely to forget it. Nadir, eight years 
after leaving India, was assjissinated in liis tent at Me¬ 
shed, in Kliorasan ; whereupon the dominion wliich liad 
been formed by him, and kept togetlicr by las pru¬ 
dence and vigour, fell quickly to pieces. Aliined Ab- 
dalla, one of liis officers, an Afghan ])y birth, being joined 
by a part of tlie army, hastened home, and forthwith 
proclaimed himself king of his native land, and, amid 
the distractions that followed the death of his master, 
succ('eded without difficulty in making good his claim. 
Finding liirnself thus seat(‘d in the undisturbed possession 
of a strong countr)', with a brave populatioJi, which 
had often given conqueroi's to Ilindostan, he could not 
resist tlu* temptation of following the footsteps of Nadir. 
In 1747 he passed the Indus, ])lundered the efty of Sir- 
hind, and defeated the vizier, who f(di in the engage¬ 
ment ; hut being dix*oncerted l)y some unexj)ected ol> 
Stacies, and particularly by the exj)losion of a magazine, 
lie did not then push his conquests any further. 

Soon after this expedition the em])eror died, and was 
succeeded by his son, Ahmed Shah, during whose short 
reign, as if foreign enemies had not been sufficient, the 
court was perpetually distracted by intestine dissension. 
The sovereign and his vizier were now almost in regular 
opposition. Alimed being oppressed by one of these 
officers, Suffirler Jung, employed agjiinst him Ghazoc- 
iid-Dien, gi’andson to Nizam-ul-Mulk, who had die d at 
the age of 104. This young man, holding the rank of 
Ameer-ul-Omrah, made considerable efforts to retrieve 
the affairs of the empire. He corajxdlcd the vizier, who 
had even set up another monarch, to relinquish his sta¬ 
tion. He undertook an expedition against the Jits or 
Jauts, a wild tribe inhabiting the hilly tracts in the most 
western provinces, and who, amid the general anarchy, 
had shaken off the yoke. But, while thus employed, 
he excited the jealousy of his master the emperor, 
who, adopting the views of a new favourite, concerted 
with the enemy a plan for his destruction. Aided, 
however, by the Mahratta chief Holkar MuUiar, he 
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completely baffled these designs, obtained possession of 
his master’s person, put out his eyes, and raised to the 
tlirone a son of Jehander Shall, under the empty but 
imposing title of Aulumgire the Second. 

The empire was now in a most distracted condition ; 
there was scarcely a power so insignificant as not to 
think itself sufficiently strong to trample on it. Tiie 
Afghans had completely conquered the provinces of 
Moultan and Lahore ; the Seiks, in the Siime quarter, 
daily augmented their numbers and strength ; the Jauts 
and Roliillas continued their jiredatory inroads; while 
the Mahrattas extended their incursions, in the course 
of which they had even passed the Jumna, and obtained 
an important settlement in Rohilcund. Ghazee-ud-i)icn 
precipitated the disaster by a rash attempt at conquest, 
to which his ])owcr was wholly inadequate. An Afghan 
lady having been intrusted by Ahmed Abdalla with the 
government of Lahore, the vizier, under pretence of ne¬ 
gotiating a marriage with her daughter, seized her per¬ 
son, and brought her a prisoner to Delhi. At tliis outrage 
tlic indignation of the barbarian king knew no bounds, 
lie haslened at the head of a vast army, and made 
an unresisted entrance into the capital, which was given 
up t() a sack almost as dreadful as it had suffered from 
Nadir. A most extraordmary scene then ensued. The 
emperor besoiiglit the invader not to leave him without 
protection against his own vizier, who had raised him 
indeed to nominal power, but treated him as a mere 
pageant, while he himself exercised all the real autho¬ 
rity. Ahmed accordingly made some arrangements for 
this jiiirpose, placing Aulumgire under the guardianship 
of a Rohilla chief; but these measures, after his de})ar- 
ture, proved wholly insufficient. Ghazee-ud-Dien (for 
80 , to prevent contusion, we shall continue to call him, 
though he now chose to entitle himself Umad-ul-Mulk), 
having formed an alliance with the Mahrattas, easily 
obtained possession both of the capital and the sovereign. 
That unfoi’timate prince at first pretended a reconcilia¬ 
tion, but, being soon after detected in a correspondence 
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with the adverse party, was assassinated, and his body 
thrown into the Jumna. Yet (vhazee-ud-Du'n liiinself, 
nnablc to withstand the imin(‘rous enemii's who sur- 
rounded him, was at no distant period oi)liged to seek 
refuge in a castle belonging to tht* Jauts. 

^VitllolIt attenij)ting to tliread further tliis labyrinth 
of ti'eason, we may observe generally, that the Mogul 
tliront* had now almost (-eased to retain any di*gree of 
weight or im])ortanee. J'lie contest for tlu^ empire of 
India lay (-ntirely Ix-tween the Afghans and the Mah- 
rattas ; and the lattc-r, taking advantage of the absc-nee of 
their j ivals, deh-rmiiHal uj)on a grand attempt to secure 
comjdete possession of IJindostan. Bringing up fi-oin the 
Deccan an imniense laxly of cavalry, and being aided by 
the St‘ihs, they overran not only tlie nu'troj)olitan })ro- 
viiices of Agra and Delhi, but also those of Moultan and 
Lahore, and drove the Afghans beyond tht^ Indus. 
Alnncd Ahdalla, however, was not of a character tamely 
to allow these tine countries to be wrested from his 
kingdom. He soon crossed the river wdth a formidable 
army, and was joined by many chic-fs who were exas¬ 
perated at the incursion of the Mahrattas. ^Jdiese ])lun- 
derers at first retreated, and allowed him to occupy 
Delhi ; but immediately intrenclied themselves iji a 
strong cani]), which he did not venture to attack. Ih-essed, 
liowevei’, by want of j)rovisions, tluyy im])rudently came 
out and ga\e batth-, when they expt'riencod a total de¬ 
feat ; their army of 80,000 men heing almost entirely 
destroyed, and Duttah Sindia, their general, killed. 
Another body unch-r llolkar was surprised near Secun- 
dra, and so com])letely worsted, that he himself fled 
naked with a handful of followers. 

Tile Mahrattas, though humbled by this disaster, were 
not discouraged ; and they resolved to make the most 
extraordinary exertions lor retrieving their fortunes. 
Before the close of the year, they had assembled a force 
of 140,000 men, commanded by Sewdasheo Kao, called 
the Bhow, nephew to their peishwa or supreme prinije ; 
and that chiefj being joined by the vizier and the Jaut 
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leaders, advanced upon Delhi. The deep stream of the 
Jumna, swelled by the rains, separated tlie armies ; but, 
thoup;b it could not be forded, the darin^^ spirit of Ab- 
dalla impelled him to plunp^e into its waters, and swim 
across with his wlioh' army. Tliis achievement, which 
was almost without (‘xam])le, struck dismay into the 
host of the Malirattas. 'J'lionyli triple the number of 
their antagonists, they did not venture to face them in 
the o]>en field, but shut fhemsrlvt's up in an intrenched 
camp at ranni])ut, oji a sj)ot wIkov the bit(‘ of tlu' em¬ 
pire has been re])eatedly d(*cided. Ahmed for some 
time merely hovered round them and cut otF their sup- 
pli(\s ; at length h(‘ venturi'd on an attmijot to carry 
tlndr ])ositi()n, but was oblig<'d to r<dire without any im¬ 
portant sucec'ss. Kneonraged ])y this result, and dis- 
tress(‘(l as formerly by the want of ])i*uvisions, bis 
active foe d('tc'rmineil again to risk n battle in the ()j)(‘n 
])lain. riaciiig their artilhuy in front, tliey advanced 
with that im])(‘tuositv by which they were accustomed 
to carry all befoi-e them. Tlie Afghan commander 
causc'd his truo})s to liold themselves in rc'st'rve till the 
eiieniy had nearly come uj) ;—tlieii gav(^ tin* signal for 
a gcaicral chai’ge. 1'he light horse ol’ the mountains 
wei'e n('V(‘r able to resist, even for a short intei'val, the 
heavy cavalry of the more northern nations. On the 
first onset a com])lete rout took j)lace ; their host was 
so scatt('red in every direction that only a remnant 
reaclu'd the Deccan : while 2;^,0{)() prisoners, .00,000 
liorsc's, with an immense booty, fell into the hands of 
the conquerors. 

It was now easy for the victorious Ahdalla to seat 
liimsclf oil the vacant throne of the Mogul ; but h(' seems 
not to Inivc fedt any ambition for this liigh dignity. 
Perhaps he was sensiblt* that, amid sucli a general agita¬ 
tion throughout llindostau, and with so many nations in 
arms, such an ac(juisition was too distant from the centre 
of his dominions to be retained with advantage. Con¬ 
tenting himself with the provinces west of the Indus, he 
quitted iu a few months the seat of government, leaving 
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there Alee Gohur, eldest son of Aulumgire IL, in pos¬ 
session of the empty but still venerated title of Great 
Moj^ul, to be the tool or the captive of the first daring 
warrior who should seize the capita]. Having traced the 
decline of this mightyempire to so Iowan ebb, we shall 
now pause till we have marked the progress of that new 
power from a distant continent, which has seated herself 
on its mins, and obtained a complete supremacy over all 
the states of India. 
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—Early Settlements of the French— Their Flstablishment at 
Pondicherry—Enterprises of Labourdonnais—He takes Aladras 
—Superseded by Duplcix—Pondicherry besieged—Conclusion of 
Peace—English Expedition to Tanjore—Contests for the Sove¬ 
reignties of Southern India—Tlie French interpose—Gain a 
complete Victory—They are expelled by Nazir Jung—The Eng¬ 
lish join him—His Death—Succession and Death of Mirzapha 
Jung—Salabat Jung—Exploits of Clive—Advantages over the 
French—Their Influence in the Deccan—Form a Confederacy 
against the English—Siege of Trichinopoly—Acquisitions of the 
French—Recall of Dupleix—Treaty concluded—The Colleries— 
War of 17h6— Lally takes the Command—Reduces Fort St 
David—Siege of Aladras—Raised—French ded'eated at Wande- 
wash—Siege of Pondicherry—Its Surrender—Cruel Treatment 
of Lally in France. 

The voyages of the English, related in a former part of 
this work,* were personal adventures, undertaken with 
a mingled view to discovery, commerce, and piracy, ra¬ 
ther tlian to any fixed scheme of conquest or dominion. 
Their I'orts accordingly were erected as depositories for 
goods, or to snp])ly commercial facilities, hut not with 
any aim at territorial possession. It was not till 1689 
that their views seem to have extended to the latter 
object. In the instructions issued to their agents during 
that ear, they intimate that the increase of their revenue 
was lumceforth to occupy as much attention as their 
merchandise ; that they wished to he ‘‘a nation in India 


Chapter V. 
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and they quote with uninerited applause the conduct of 
the Dutch, who, they assert, in the advices sent to tlieir 
governors, wrote ten paragraplis concerning tril)utc for 
one relative t(^ trade. The means of gratifying this dis- 
})Osition weiv as yet very limited ; as eertain small por¬ 
tions of territory around liombay and Madras comprised 
the whole extent of their Indian sovereignty. They 
held tliemselves ready, how(‘ver, to ])urchase every city 
or district wliieh tlie native princes could, hy any motive, 
be pix^vailed u])on to alienate ; and in this way they ac- 
fjuired 'r('gna])atain on tlie Coromandel coast, which they 
gari'isoncd, and ga v(' it the name of Fort St David. Nine 
years aftco' they made a more inq)ortant luapiisition. Azim 
Gosha,un, whom his fatlun*, Aurengzehe, hact nominated 
Vici'i'oy of Dengal, hut who, eonti'mjdating a struggle 
for thv succession to the em])ire and standhig in need of 
treasure to lorward his sclu'mes, was induced, in lf>08, 
to S(‘ll to the Comj)any the 7a‘mindjirshi])s of the towns 
and districts of Cliutanutty, Govindpore, and Caloulta ^— 
the last destined soon to become the capital of British 
India. Here they began, though not without due cir- 
cumsjiecdion, to erect Fort William, which, in 1707, was 
made the seat of a presidency. 

The sup(‘rior skill of Kuroj)eans in medicine, which 
had first enabled them to obtain a footing in Bengal, 
now atforded an opportunity of greatly extending tludr 
influence. In 1715, under the reign of the Ihnj)eror 
Ferokscre, the residents stmt two factors, with an Ar¬ 
menian iiK'rchant, on a commercial mission to Delhi. 
The ])rincij)al object was defeah'd, in a manner similar 
to that of Hoc and others, by the intrigues of the omrahs, 
and of Jallier Khan, govt'rnor of Bengal. But his ma¬ 
jesty happening to labour uiider a severe illness, which 
the ignorance of the native ])hysicians rendered them 
unable to treat with success, was completely curc'd by a 
medical gentleman, named Hamilton, who accomj)anied 
the embassy. For this signal service he not only re¬ 
ceived large presents, hut obtained the valuable' grant 
of three villages in the vicinity of Madras, with liberty 
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to purchase in Bengal thirty-seven additional townships; 
an arrangement wliich would have secured a territory 
extending ten miles upwards from Calcutta. The em¬ 
peror eunfeiTed also tlie still more important privilege of 
introdueing tlieir goods and conveying them through the 
province without duty or search. But the acquisition 
of tliese districts was frustrated by the hostility of the 
nabob, wlio ]>y private threats deterred the owmers from 
consenting to tlie purchase. Still, tlie permission of free 
trade, though limited to foreign exports and imports, 
prov('d of the greatest im])ortance, and soon rendered 
Calcutta a v(‘r\' flourishing settlement. 

A considerable time now elapsed without any farther 
change in the territorial relations of the Compiiny. They 
complain of the extravagance of their servants, which 
involved them in debt to the native shroffs and mer¬ 
chants ; ]>ut this evil seems to have been in a good mea¬ 
sure remedied. Having establishments siij)})orted at a 
moderate exjiense, which enabled them to carry on trade 
witli sccuiity and advantage, they gradually extended 
their opemtions till the annual sales amounted to the 
considerable sum of about two millions sterling ; whence 
tliey were enabled to pay a dividend of seven or eight 
per cent, on their capital. Perhaps it would have becji 
fortunate had this state of things remained unaltered ; 
but tlic war wliicli broke out in 1744 between the 
French and British produced an entire change in the 
position of the C'ompany, both in regard to its internal 
management, and relatively to the powers of Eurojie 
and of India. To understand this, \ve must look back 
for a moment to the first establishments formed by the 
French in the eastern world. 

That people, though they had suffered themselves to 
he far outstrijiped in the progress of maritime greatness 
hy the English and Dutch, had yet at an early period 
displayed a spirit of enterprise. Even in 150.3 an expe¬ 
dition had been fitted out by some merchants of Rouen ; 
which, however, experienced a complete failure, in con¬ 
sequence probably of the imperfect nautical skill then 
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possessed by their mariners. Attempts, though on a small 
scale and generally imsiiccessfu], were made early in the 
next century ; hut it Wcis not till 1042 that a consider¬ 
able company was at length established. Unluckily 
tliat body directed their main attention to the formation 
of a settlement on Madagascar, a large and iruitful 
island, which it was easy to describe as affording ample 
scope for cultivation and commerce. But it yielded no 
commodity suited to the markets of Plurope ; its inhabi¬ 
tants, too, were numerous and ferocious, and soon became 
formidable to a power which attem])ted to take possession 
of their territory. The setth‘rs were involved in a ha¬ 
rassing warfare, and with difficulty maintained, at certain 
points on tlie coast, a few wooden tenements dignified 
wdth the title of forts, which involved them in expense 
wdtliout yielding any profit. 

'^Idie first rejil establishment of a French East India 
Company took place in under the auspices of Col¬ 
bert, who, ])rompted by the aspiring genius of his master 
Louis XIV., devot(Kl himself indcfatigably to the pro¬ 
motion of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, lie 
proceeded upon the principles of that age, which was 
by no means enlightened in respect to the sound doc¬ 
trines of political economy ; and hence, exclusive grants, 
exorbitant privileges, and the removal of competition, 
were the expedients by which it was then attempted to 
make any branch of industry flourish. Such w as Col¬ 
bert’s system, when he submittc'd to the king the plan 
of an East India Company, to carry on trade with a 
capital of 15,000,000 livres (£625,000), and supported 
by the most extravagant encouragements. They re¬ 
ceived an exclusive charter for fifty years ; they were 
exempted from all taxes; and the government came 
under the singular obligation of reimbursing them for 
all the losses which they might suskiin in the course of 
the first ivn years,—a stipulation wdiich actually subject¬ 
ed the state to the payment of a large sum. The funds 
supplied by individuals not being equal to the amount 
of the proposed capital, limited as it was, three millions 
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were advanced out of the treasury; while the nobles, 
and all the opulent classes conmicted with the court, 
were induced to follow die example. 

The maiiaginnent of the Company was neither judi¬ 
cious nor fortunate. They began by endeavouring to 
turn Madagascar to some account, and sent thitln^r a 
large colony, most of whom perislu'd under the influ¬ 
ence of climate, fatigue, and the hostility of the natives. 
The survivors were afterwards emjiloyed in occupying 
tlie islands of Cerne and M.ascarenhas, which at a later 
period, under the names of Mauritius and Bourbon, rose 
to some degree of prosperity. After the failure of the 
attem])t at Madagascar they sent vessels to India, and 
formed settlenKuits on different points of its coast. In 
1608 they established their principal factory at Surat, 
under the direction of Caron, one of their countrymen, 
who had spent most of his life in th(‘ service of Ilolltiiid. 
The prospects at first appeared ratlier promising; but, 
being involved in disjnite with the native j^owers, and 
finding the trade ultimately unprosperous, they thought 
fit to take their departure very suddenly, leaving their 
debts unpaid,—an omission which of course precluded 
their return. Attempts were afterwards made to secure 
a position at Trinconialee in Ceylon, and at St Tliomas 
on the CorornaTidel coast; but both were defeated by 
the jealousy of the Dutch. Their affairs, therefore, 
would have become desperate, had not M. Martin, an 
officer j)ossessed of talent and patriotism, collected the 
scatterf d adventurers and fixed them at Pondicherry ; 
where, by judicious and conciliatory conduct, he gained 
the attachment of tlie inhabitants, opened an advanta¬ 
geous trade, and soon raised the settlement to a very 
prosperous condition. 

When the b reneh and English first came into mutual 
collision, the former had no station of much conse- 
quencH^ on the continent of India except that just 
named ; but it was of very considerable importance, 
being well fortified, and having some extent of territory 
attached to it. They had smaller factories at Mahe and 
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Carical, as well as at Chanderiiagore in Bengal, In 1744 
hostilities broke out between tlie two nations, wliieli 
were carried on in Euroj)e with great animosity. The 
French Company appear to have been rather desirous 
that the war should not (‘xtend to the Indian Seas ; but 
their naval ofheers, on tlie contrary, were fired by hopes 
of glory from an attack on tlu* Knglish settk'iiu'iits in 
that (juartm*, bel'ore they could be plaec'd in a ])osture of 
dt'fence. l^abourdonnais, a ])erson of great talcmt and 
most indcfatiga])le activity, wlio liad rais(‘d liimself 
througli all tlu‘ ranks of tbe iiavy, was nou' governor of 
Mauritius and Bourbon ; and these islands, by his exer¬ 
tions, almost without assistanct' fi-om home, had hc'comc 
very nourishing. Happening to Ix' in Franec^wlam the 
war was in i)reparation, lu* made j)roposals, both to the 
Comjjany and the ministry, for an attaclc u])on the 
enemy’s establishmcjits. 'Idle fonjuT were altogether 
averse to his scheme ; hut the government unknown to 
them sanctioned it, and even engaged to furnish two ships, 
which how('V(‘r were afterwairds withheld, ddie adven¬ 
turer returned to his command with the most rt'solute 
determination to pros(‘Cute his design, though possessed 
of very slender resources. With this view ht* detained 
the vessels which happened to touch there, and em])loyed 
them in the expedition ; he brought the sailors, many 
of whom had never fired a guji, into regular training ; 
and he supplied by various inventions the delective means 
of equipment. In June 174(>, he arrived at Pondicherry, 
after a slight action w ith an lOnglish naval force' on the 
coast. Here, too, he had to overcome certain obstacles 
raised by Dupleix, before he was permitted to s^iil with 
his squadron to atkick Madras, 

This city was not only the capital of the English pos¬ 
sessions, but one of the chief settlements at that time 
formed by the Europetuis in India. It comprised with¬ 
in its district a population of not less than 250,000, of 
whom, how^ever, only 800 were from this quarter of the 
globe, including 200 soldiers. These lived in Fort St 
George, surrounded merely by a slender w^all, with four 
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ill-constnictccl bastions and batteries ; and hence, it is 
obvious, they liad very sinalJ means of defence, and did 
not, ill th(‘ use of them, disjilay any heroism. AfU r sus¬ 
taining* a liombardmeiit of hve days, in wliich two or 
three liouses were demolislied, and four or five men kill¬ 
ed, they capitulated on the 10th September 1740. They 
obtained, indeed, the singular condition, that Labour- 
donnais, after having regularly occu]»ied th(‘ place and 
taki'u ])ossessi()n of the Company’s magazines and ware¬ 
houses, should, within a stijmlated pf'riod, and on pay- 
imuit of a fixt'd ransom, restore Madras to the hiiiglish. 
That officer, having made tliis important ac(iuisition with¬ 
out the loss of a single man, returiKMl to I’ondicherry. 

Ihit there he did not meet with such a reception as he 
merited. I)u])leix, an as])iring and ambitious man,wdio 
could not brook any rival in pow’er, thw*artc'd all his 
schemes, and exjiosed him to retreated mortifications, till 
at length lu* gave u]) the contest, and saile d for France. 
There, too, on the re ju’esentations of his suja rior oflicer, 
he wais treate'd in a manner altogether imw’orthy of his 
long and faithful services, being thrown into the Bastilc, 
whence he waas not liberated till the* end of three years, 
soon after wdiieh he died, 

Dupleix, who was thus left in the supreme command 
of affairs in India, was a very extraordinary character. 
From his father, wdio had been a farmer-general and 
a director of the East India Com])any, he inherited 
an immense fortune, which he was taught to employ in 
the pursuits of commerce. Being sent out originally 
as first member of the council at Pondicherry, and after¬ 
wards as superintendent at Chandernagore, he at once, 
by his public measures, rendered this last settlement 
extremely prosperous, and by an extensive trade largely 
augmented his private wealth. His talents and success 
recommended him to the important station of Gover¬ 
nor of Pondicherry. Although, from feelings of jealousy, 
he had quarrelled with Labourdonnais, and succeeded in 
removing him, yet his mind was enthusiastically and in¬ 
tensely devoted to the same system of policy. Neither 
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Ca'sar nor Alexander ever formed more magnificent 
schemes of conquest than this mercantile ruler of French 
India. Ilis first ohject was to follow up the advantage 
gained over the English, and thoroughly to root out that 
rival nation from the coast of Coromanded. Labourdon- 
nais had, as already mentioned, stipulated on certain 
conditions to restore Madras, after a temporary occu- 
j)ation of it; and as a man of honour he was resolved to 
make good his engagement,—a design wholly foreign to 
the grasj)ing ambition of Dnpleix. Unable otherwise 
to accom})lish his ohject, he made such arrangements as 
to delay the ])eriod of siirrendtT till the departure of 
that officer, and then contrived to draw forth from the 
citizens of Pondicherry a remonstrance against ffiving up 
a place the possession of which was so important to their 
security. Tn pretended compliance witli this reqm'st, 
Madnis was not only retained, but exposed to a speci(!s 
of plunder, while the governor and principal inhabitants 
were carried prisoners to the French settlement. 

This step was forthwith followed by an ex])edition on 
his part for the reduction of Fort St David, while his 
confidence was greatly heightein'd by an event which 
forms a memorable era in the annals of Indian warfare. 
The Nabob of Arcot, having espoused tin* English cause, 
had sent his son with J 0,000 men, to endeavour to re¬ 
take Madras on their behalf. The French had only 1200 
soldiers to defend the city, with which force they hesi¬ 
tated not to attack the numei’ous army of the nabob; 
when, by their superior discipline and the expcii; man¬ 
agement of their artillery, they gained a complete and 
decisive victory. The superiority of even a handful of 
Europeans over the tumultuary bands which compose an 
Asiatic host had long ago been proved by the Portuguese ; 
but the example of their success was nearly forgotten ; 
and both French and Britisli had been accustomed to 
view the Mogul as a jiowerful and mighty monarch, 
whom it was vain with their slender means to think 
of resisting. The spell was again broken ; and the 
settlers of either nation learned a lesson which they 
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failed not soon to reduce to practice with the most 
extensive and terrible effect. 

The present object of Dupleix was simply the reduc¬ 
tion of Fort St David, against which he led a force of 
1700 mc'ii, mostly European ; while the English had only 
200 of tlieir own troops, witli a body of undiscipliiK'd 
natives. As tbc French, liowever, were advancing in 
full confidence, the nabob’s army surprised them by a 
sudden attack, find obliged them to retreat with some 
loss. A detachment was afterwards scait by sea to at¬ 
tempt the surprise of Cuddalore, a town immediately 
contiguous to Fort St David, but a heavy gale springing 
up obligc‘d them to return. lie then employed all 
liis address to gain over the nabob ; being particularly 
careful to impress on that prince a lofty idc'a of his own 
power, tioisting to the maxim regularly acted upon by 
Indian grandees of studying only immediate advantage, 
and espousing always the side which they Ixdicwe to be 
the strongest. Ilis highness being infonned of the arrival 
of a great additional force, was led to credit the preten¬ 
sions of the French ; and, deserting our countrymen, of 
whom he had been tlie sworn and active ally, concluded 
a treaty with their enemies, whicli was cemented by a 
visit fi'om his son, who was received with all that osten- 
tiitious })onip in which eastern rulers delight. 

Dupleix now vigorously resumed his enterprise. He 
crossed the river, and took up a strong position in front 
of Fort St David, when a fleet under Admiral Griffin, 
with a considerable reinforcement of troops, was seen to 
enter the road. The French again retreated, and the 
English received some further recruits. At length, in 
January 1748, Major Laurence, an experienced officer, 
assumed the command ; after which the two nations 
remained for some time so equally matched that neitlua* 
venfi^red upon any serious movement. The governor of 
Ponlicheriy indeed undertook a midnight attack upon 
Cuddalore ; but his approach being discovered, his men 
were repulsed with considerable loss. 

The face of Indian affairs was soon entirely changed 
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by the arrival of an English expedition of nine ships of 
w^ar, having on board 1400 men, wlio, with those already 
in the eonntry, formed the largest Enro})ean ariiiy ever 
seen in that part of India. The Britisli W(‘re then 
coinplet(dy in a eondition to undertake offensive opera¬ 
tions ; and th('y deterTnin(‘d to strike a blow at the main 
strength of th(‘ eiu'iny by besieging Pondicherry. As 
tlie Fnaieli liad no force which could op])ose them in the 
field, tlic siege was nmh'rtakcai witli the fairest prospect 
of success. It was not, however, cari*i(‘d on witli due 
prom])titude and vigour. A long delay was incurrc'd in 
reducing a small foi't two miles distant from the city ; 
and wh(‘n the trendies wctc at length o})(.'n('d before the 
})lace itself, they were not found to be snffie'ixmtly ni'ar 
for the artillery to fire with effect; and before this I'rror 
was amend(.!d, the rainy season had set in, sickness spread 
among tlie troojis, and it was deemed necessary to desist 
from tlie atti'inpt. ddie Erencli felt extraoi’dinary (‘xul- 
tation at tin's n'juilse, which they boasted of as a s])lendid 
victory ; but, before tlu‘y could derive any advantage 
from it, tidings arrived that peace had becui concluded 
in bhirope, of which one of the conditions was tlie relin¬ 
quishment of Madras, lleiico the two nations were 
jilaced exactly in the same position as Ix'foi’e the war. 

But this treaty, instead of restoring tranquillity to 
India, served only to give a wider rang(‘ to warlikt* ope¬ 
rations in that quarter of the world ; for the two jiarties, 
liaving each a large disposable f'orce, began to look round 
for some object on which it might be advantageously 
employed. The events of the preceding war had dis¬ 
closed the weakness of the nati\e governments, and left 
room to hope for the estahVishment of a wide dominion 
over this rich and beautiful region. 

The English made the first movement. A prince of 
Tanjore named Sahujee, who had been dethroned by a 
brother, craved their aid to reinstate him, and offered in 
return the foitrcss and district of Devicottah, advanta¬ 
geously situated on the banks of the Coleroon. In 1749, 
they undertook an cxjicdition against that stronghold; 
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but, disappointed by want of concert between tlie fleet 
and th(! army, and reccdving no aid from the natives, 
tliey returned without liavin^ even attempted its reduc- 
tion. Mortified by this fiiiliire, they proceeded a second 
time against the place*, the sliips now conveying the sol¬ 
diers to the mouth of the river, wlience tliey ascended in 
boats to tile town. After considerable difliculties, and a 
severe contest, in which Lieuh'nant Clive*, afte'rvvards so 
eminent in Indian liistory, distinguisheel Jiimself by dar¬ 
ing valour, they obtained jiosse-ssion e)f the feu-t. Its cap¬ 
ture was immeeliately folJoweel u]) with a tre'aty, by 
which its oceujeation was secured to the English, who, 
in return, ahandoned the cause of the prince for whom 
they had taken arms. 'Jdu'y stipulated even to keep 
him in conhne'inent, and thereby render him incajiablo 
of troubling his rival, preiyided he receiveel a pension of 
X'400 a-}’ear. 'lEis arraiigement, it neeel not be remark¬ 
ed, was far from b(*ing honourable to our countrymen, 
who seem, however, to have been altogether deceived 
in their (‘xpectations of co-operation from the people 
of Tanjore. 

The French, m(*antime, were playing a much higher 
game, and ojieiily asjiiring to a direct ascendency in 
Southern India. We desjiair of conducting our readers 
in a satisfactory manner through the dark maze of Car¬ 
natic intrigue, or tlu^ barbarous names and uninteresting 
characters who were employed in it. It may be pre¬ 
mised, that whenever an Indian prince dies, no respect 
is paid to the principle of primogeniture, or to any fixed 
law of succession. His sons, grandsons, nephews, or 
even more distant relations, advance claims to tl\e sove¬ 
reignty, wliicli tliey forthwitli endeavour to support by 
an appeal to arms. The dissensions of the Deccan 
arose upon the death of Nizam-ul-Mulk, who may be 
rem mbered as acting a part in Mogul history, and of 
Sadiitullali, nabob of the Carnatic. Both these offices, 
originally subordinate appointments under the Emperor 
of Delhi, had, in the decline of that dynasty, become 
gradually independent. For these, instead of Nazir 
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Jung and Anwar-ud-Dien, the rightful or at least actual 
possessors, tliere appeared Mirzapha Jung and Chunda 
Sahel), who aspired, tlie former to be Suhahdar of the 
Deccan, the latter to he Nabob of the Carnatic. Having 
united their interests, they had assembled an army of 
40,000 men, and eagerly courted the aid of Dupleix. 
This ambitious governor conceived that, 1)y filling the 
two great throiK'S of the south of India, to which exploit 
he judged his forces adeijuaU', he should become the 
undis])uted master of that extimsive country ; and there¬ 
fore he 8('iit D’Aiiteuil with 2300 men, of whom 400 
were I^iuroja'ans, to join the allied troops. 3'he combined 
armies then marchc^d to attack Anwar-ud-Dien, the 
reigning nabob, who, with 20,000 followers, was encamp¬ 
ed at Amboor, a strong post guarding one of the prin¬ 
cipal passes into the Carnatic, lie had thrown across 
the ravine an intrcnchment defendiMl by cannon, served 
by a small hand of Europeans ; Avlicn D’Auteuil, ambi¬ 
tious to display tlio valour of his countrymen and their 
high discipline, offered with only his few Frcmcli soldiers 
to storm the lines. The Indian chiefs closed with the 
proposal; though the undertaking jirovcd somewhat 
more formidable than had been anticipated. ^Fhc artil¬ 
lery of the enemy, being strong and well-directed, 
repulsed two successive attacks; but the assailants, ani¬ 
mated by tlie consciousness that th<.‘y were iigliting in the 
view of thr(‘e armies, rushed on a third time, and carried 
the fortifications. They then })ushed forward against 
the main body, where the nabob, mounted on an ele¬ 
phant, with his standard disjdayed, and surrounded by 
his chosen cavalry, was loudly encouraging the troops. 
But almost immediately a ball fired by a Caffre soldier 
went through his Innirt, and he dropt to the ground dead. 
A total rout instantly ensued; the camp, a very ample 
booty, sixty elephants, with all the artillery and stores, 
fell into the hands of the victors. The princes forth¬ 
with resolved to march upon Arcot, which surrendered 
without resistance. 

Mohammed Ali, son to the fallen nabob, and heir of 
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Ilia throne, fled to Trichinopoly, a very strong city, the 
possession of which gave him still a hold upon the Car¬ 
natic. Duplcix pressed in the most urgent manner 
upon the confederate generals that they should not lose 
a moment, but hasten to the attack of the fortress, 
which was probably in a very imj)erfect state of defence. 
The Indian princes, however, chose rather to begin by 
marching into Arcot and Poridicht‘rry, where they made 
a display of their pomp as suhahdar and nabob ; and 
when they at last took the field, it was to proceed, not, 
as he had recommended, against Trichinopoly, but 
against the more remote and unimportant city of Tan- 
jorc. This decision, how^cver, ])roceeded from a scKU’et 
motive ; their treasury being completely exhausted, they 
felt the necessity of securing a supjdy by extorting 
from tlic rajah some heavy arrears of tribute. Tlie town, 
bordering on the delta of the Coleroon and the Cavery, 
was w’calthy and splendid, adorned with a pagoda which 
eclipses in magnitude all other structures in the south 
of India. From the opulent ruler of this state they 
demanded the payments due to the Mogul, mid claimed 
by them as his representatives. Had they even prose¬ 
cuted this demand with vigour and promptitude, they 
might probably have brought it to a speedy issue ; but 
they suflered themselves to be amused by the rajali, 
who sometimes negotiated, and at other times fought, 
till at length they succeeded in bursting open one of his 
gates, whereby he was intimidated into an agreement to 
pay about £900,000. He reluctantly consented to ad¬ 
vance the first instalment; but by sending first a quantity 
of gold and silver plate, tlien a lot of old coins, and lastly 
a quantity of jewels, he contrived to spin out the time 
till tidings arrived of the appearance of a new actor on 
the scene, who was destined entirely to change the aspect 
of affairs. 

Ghazee-ud-Dien, the eldest son of the nizam, had 
attached himself to the Mogul court, at which we have 
seen him act a conspicuous part. Nazir Jung, the 
second son, had therefore succeeded to the subahdary, of 
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which he took upon him the full dignity and titles. He 
was summoned, however, on a peculiar emergency, to 
join the im])crial standard, and had already nviclu'd the 
Nerhudda when he learned the successful usurpations 
of Mirza])ha Jung and Chunda Salad). lie thcui retraced 
his steps ; and, undf-r the assumed authority of the 
im])erial court, assembled all its adherents and his own 
to join in the suppression of this daring reladlion : he 
enlisted also 30,000 Mahrattas to act as liglit cavalry. 
Although he moved with tlie slow and encumbered 
jjomp of an eastern army, he at huigth arrived on the 
Carnatic frontier wdth a force wdiich Orme supposes not 
to have fallen short of 300,000 men. It then behoviul 
the allies to put themselves on their defence, and Dupleix 
backed them with all his resources. Having learned 
their pecuniary difficulties, he gave thc'iri a loan of 
£50,000, wdiilc he increased the French contingent to 
2000 men. Idle English meantime, though they had 
view^ed wdth jealousy and alarm the late j)rogr<*ss of 
their rivals, w^ere very slow to embark in actual war¬ 
fare. They liad supported the cause of Mohamme'd Ali 
only by sending very small detachments to Trichinopoly 
and d'anjore ; but when Nazir Jung arrived with so 
great an anny, invested wdth the full authority of tlu^ 
Mogul, Major Laurence no longer hesitated to march 
and join him with a corps of 600 men. This reinforce¬ 
ment was not necessary to secure that ju'ince’s triuinj)h. 
The French troops were brave, but under bad manage¬ 
ment ; a mutiny arose among the officers, thirteen of 
whom in one day resigned their commands. At this 
untow^ard event D’Auteuil, losing all presence of mind, 
determined immediately to march with his division to 
Pondicherry. The cause of the confederates was then 
altogether desperate. Chunda Saheb sought safety in 
the French settlement, while Mirzapha Jung surren¬ 
dered at discretion, and w^as immediately thrown into 
irons. 

Dupleix, notwithstanding this complete fall from the 
proud position which he had so lately reached, did not 
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lose courage, lie attempted a negotiation witli Nazir ; 
and thougli tlie mission sent for this purpose failed, 
it was learned that, as the prince was of a weak and 
voluptuous character, some warlike chiefs of Afghan 
extraction, who held the principal commands in his 
army, had entered into a cons])iracy to dethrone him. 
The Trench governor formed a connexion with these 
maleconteiits, and likewise endeavoured to give effect to 
their intrigues hy a military movement. IJ’Auteuil 
again took the held, sur])rised during the night a quarter 
of the Mogul camp, while the troops were buried in 
slumher and the fumes ol‘ opium, and committed great 
liavock. Another detachment sent hy sea reduced 
Masulipatam, long the chief emj)oriiini of this part of 
India, and began to fortily it. Meantime Major Lau¬ 
rence, disgusted with repeated irr(‘g!ilarities in the con¬ 
duct of his Indian allies, who I'efiised to he at all guided 
by his advice, withdrew the English troops from the 
service of the subahdar, affording tluo'chy full scope for 
the operations of the French commandant. That officer 
having sent a body of men, who defi^att'd tln^ nabob and 
obliged him to flee to Arcot, despatched a force hi to the 
interior to attack Gingee, the most powcu'l iil stronghold 
in all tlie Carnatic. In a midnight assault tlu'y stormed 
successively the three fortified mountains which consti¬ 
tuted the strength of that important place, and carried 
it with the loss of only twenty men. 

Niizir Jung, roused by this loss from his voluptuous 
supineness, at length took the field with an army which, 
notwithstanding some reductions, still exceeded 100,000 
men,—a movement desired by the conspirators as ex¬ 
tremely favourable to the execution of their scheme. 
Time, however, passed on without any decisive event; 
and the subahdar, tired of a dull contest, which kept 
him fi\*m his favourite enjoyments, made such advanta¬ 
geous overtures that Dupleix entered into a negotiation. 
The latter, notwithstanding, imitating the wiles of 
Indian policy, still kept his communications open with 
the rebellious omrahs; and it has been said that the treaty 
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with Nazir Jung was act\ially signed, though not com¬ 
municated to Latouclic wlio had succeeded to tlie com¬ 
mand of the French troops, when that officer was 
summoned by tlie Afgfian insurgents to co-operate in 
the execution of their seditious d(‘sign. Latouche ac¬ 
cordingly advanced, and at four next morning attaekc'd 
that part of tlie camp where, the suhahdar commanded 
in ])(‘rson. The* conflict was sliarp, tlu' Indian cavalry 
fighting witli great bravery ; lint the diseipliiu' of the 
Frencdi, and the rajudity with which tludr cannon was 
served, enabhal tlumi gradually to ptmetrate into the 
heart of the hostile encampment. Nazir Jung, not des¬ 
titute of j)ersonal valour, indignantly saw his troops 
giving way before a handful of Europeans ; and being 
told that a large corps, under the direction of the con¬ 
federate chiefs and their adherents, were not joining in 
the action, he rode up and began to re]>roach them bit¬ 
terly for their cowardice. Cudajiah, the leader whom 
he first addressed, made an insulting re])ly, and then dis¬ 
charged a earal)ine, by wlii(di two halls were lodged in 
the heart of Nazir, who fell dead on the sjiot. For an 
Indian army to p<'u>s from one prince to his assassin and 
enemy is only the work of a moment. Mirzapha Jung 
was taken out of irons, led forth, and universally 
acknowledged Souliah of the .Deccan, a region superior 
ill magnitude to any European kingdom. 

This revolution had the effect of completdy establish¬ 
ing the iulluenee of the French in Southern India. 
Mirzapha, reposing entire confidence in l)u])leix, visited 
him at Pondicherry, an<l was there installed with the 
greatest pomp in the thrones of the Deccan. This officer, 
in return, was created governor under the Mogul, and col¬ 
lector of the revenue in all the countries south of the 
Kistna, a territory little inferior in extent to France ; 
considerable districts round each of the three towns of 
Pondicherry, Carieal, and Masulipatam, were also ceded 
in perpetuity. Put the victorious parties found them¬ 
selves in that anxious and difficult position whicli in¬ 
evitably arises from tlie alliance of those who own no 
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law hiunan or divine. The Patan chiefs made most 
enornioiis demands,—to which, according to the maxims 
of oriental treason, they seemed entitled. Yet the fulfil¬ 
ment of these, and of others which would have followed, 
must have reduced Mirza{)ha ^lung nearly to a cipher. 
Dupleix strongly represented to them the necessity of 
accej)ting much lower terms ; and probably, from feel¬ 
ing thcmselv('s to be in his power, they ap})eared at the 
moment cordially to acquiesce. When, however, Mirza- 
pha left Pondicherry, and advanced into the interior of 
the Dt‘C(!an, he learmsl that the defiles in his front were 
occupicnl by those very traitors assembled in arms to 
dispute his passage. Tlu^ prince, ambitious to display 
his valour, marched and began the attack bidbre his 
European allies came uj>, in consequence of which he suf¬ 
fered some loss. Afterwards, with their aid, he had the 
prospect of a complete victory, when he engaged in 
single coinl)at with the Nabob of Canoul, by whom he 
was pierced through the head with a javelin, and in¬ 
stantly ex})ired. Bussy, the Fnmch minister, was at 
first in tlie deepest const('rnation, imagining the influence 
of his countrymen in Indian affairs would now be termi¬ 
nated, when he recolh'cted that three brothers of the 
deceased monarch were prisoners in the camp. Obtaining 
the concurrence of the principal native leaders, he raised 
to the throne Salabat Jung, the eldest, in preference to 
the infant son of the fallen soubah. The new sovereign, 
feeling himself indebted to these foreigners for his eleva¬ 
tion, espoused their interests with an ardour equal to 
that of liis predecessor. 

The English for some time contemplated with singu¬ 
lar apathy this extensive aggrandizement of their rivals. 
Major Laurence, who seems to have been no politician, 
having formerly, by his desertion of Nazir Jung, lost 
all influence in the Indian councils, now, in the most 
critical jieriod of French ascendency, left the East and 
returned home on private business. At length the sub¬ 
jects of Louis began to assume a deportment so lofty as 
convinced the British of their danger, should this ambi- 
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tious enemy continue masters of the south of India. 
They despatched, therefore, a body of troops under Cap¬ 
tain Cope to defend Triciunopoly, the only strontj^ position 
which their ally, Moliamined Ali, still retaintnl in the 
Carnati(t; hut this officer lost a great part of his men in 
an unfortunate attempt upon Madura. Captain Gingen 
was then sent from Fort St David with a larger di'tach- 
ment; hut neither did they gain any earnest of that glory 
which their countrymen were afterwards to earn in Indian 
warfana Having encountered the enemy near the fort 
of Volconda, they were instantly seized with a ])anic, 
and whilc^ tin? natives stood their ground, th(*y tied ; thus 
rendering themselves an object of derision even to their 
undiscipliiH'd allies. 'I'hey fought better on two suh- 
se(pieiit oc^casioiis ; but at length, without attemj)ting 
to mast('r their antagonists in tlic field, tlicy liastened to 
throw thems(dves into Trichinopoly. 

Tlie Englisli afterwards sent another detachment, 
wliich raised the Kuropc^an part of the garrison to 600 
men ; hut as Chunda Salieh, then nabob of A root, and 
his auxiliari('s, were besieging it wnth a force grc'atly 
superior, tlien* was much reason to fc'ar, tliat without 
some eliort this last harrier against Krt'nch dominion 
must ultimately fall. A new charachr, liowever, at 
this crisis began to act a brilliant part on the scene. 
Mr Clive, the son of a gentleman of small j)ro])(‘rty in 
Shroj)shirc, had gone out in a civil ca])acity ; but his 
violent and tnrbuh'ut conduct had disj)leased his supe¬ 
riors, and made him be considcrc'd as an intractable 
youth. On tlu' hreaking out of the w^ar lie obtained 
leave to enter the army as an ensign, and soon showed 
himself better qualified for this active profession ; where, 
indeed, he distinguished himself so much as to be em¬ 
ployed in several confidential situations, lie jiroposed 
to make a diversion in favour of Trichino]>oly, by an 
attack on Arcot, the nabob’s ca})ital. Having obtain¬ 
ed 500 men, of whom only 200 were Europeans, and 
partly made up by volunteers from the civil service, he 
proceeded on this daring expedition. He approached 
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A root; and the garrison of the fort, merely on witness¬ 
ing the intrepidity with which liis people advanced 
amid a tcnnpest of thunder and rain, were stdzed with 
a panic, and evacuated the city. He did notallow them 
to recover from their consternation, hut pursued and 
obliged tluMii to retr(‘at from one point to another. 

The ohjt'ct of this enterprise was forthwith realized, 
as a large body of tiie besiegers of ^rriehinopoly were 
drawn away to attimipt the delivery of Areot. Troo})S 
were hrought to the amount of 4000, reinforeed by 2000 
from Y('ilor(‘. Aceording to his hold ])oliey, Clive en- 
d(‘avour('d to intimidate them by an attaek on the city, 
in which flitvse forces w(‘re statioia'd,—an imprudent 
step ; for the most undisciplined hordes, fighting under 
the cove r w hich streets and buildings afford, are a match 
for the hvav(\st warriors. The natives from the houses 
})uured dowui a destructive fire, and obliged the Knglish 
commander to retreat wdth a loss wdiieJj Ii(‘ could very 
ill spare. He liad then a hard task, to didiaid with 300 
men fortifications a mile in circuit, consisting only of a 
fechh' wall, and a ditch fordable in many ])laces. He 
had thus full scope i'or the splendid military talents with 
which he was endowed. Lieutenant Innis, st nt w ith a 
reinfoi’cement from Madras, waxs interce])t(‘d and obliged 
to r('turn ; hut Morari Kao, now' at the head of a body of 
GOOO Mahrattas, who had deserted the nabob’s cause 
wdien it a})})eart‘d desperate, was animated by the valour 
of his ally, and ])romised his support. At length, on the 
morning of the 14th of November, the great Mussulman 
festival, and a day deemed peculiarly auspicious for war¬ 
like achievtanents, the enemy made a general assault. 
They rushed on with a species of madness, and whtai one 
detachment was driven hack, another instantly followed. 
Clive wais obliged to stand to the guns himself, and assist 
in firing them. But the assailants were at haigth re¬ 
pulsed, and finally raised the siege ; and the young 
soldier, being thus left master of the fiedd, scoured the 
country in different directions, took possession of several 
important posts, and then returned to Madras. 
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Meantiino the force defeiKling Tricliino])oly was receiv¬ 
ing cont iiivial accc^ssions. Major Laurence, liaving arrived 
from Britain with a large reinforceincnt, set out liimsclf 
for that city with dOO Eiiro])caiis and 3100 sc})oys. 
Moliaimued Ali alhiri‘d into his s(‘rvice Morari Rao, and 
hy ]i])eral jn-omiscs (‘ven induc('d tlie Regent of Mysore 
to conu' to liis assistance^; and th(‘sc togetlicr formed a 
cor])s of i!0,000 men. By sueh additions tlie Englisli and 
th(dr fric'iids Ix'came decidedly su])erior to tlieii- o})}) 0 - 
nents, wliom th(‘y didermincd without hesitation to 
attack in the o])en field. The French and their confe¬ 
derates no sooner dise*ov('r('d this intention than they 
retreated and took u]) a ])osition in tlie fortitied pagoda 
of SV'iingham, strongly situated in an island i’(fvuivd hy 
the hrariches of the Colcroon and the Cavery. Here, 
however, they were closely pressed hy the comhiiicd 
armi(‘s ; while tlu' adhcnaits of Chuiida Saheh, consider¬ 
ing his cause as desperate, descTted in large hands. 
That ujifortun/it(‘ princ(‘ at length delivered himself up 
to th(‘ King of Taiijore, undcu* a. promise of protection, 
wliieli was hasely violatx'd, and he was immediately 
]nit to death. Idle French troojis also cajdtulated, and 
were convi'ved })rison(Ts of war to Fort St David and 
Trichino])oly. 

The higlu'st sjitisfaction was now felt hy the British, 
who considered themselves coni})l('te masters of the 
Carruitic. But at Fondicherry this loss sj)r(‘ad the 
deepest consternation, relieved only hy tlie sc'cret joy of 
those who Yi(‘wed with disgust the haughty conduct of 
Dupleix, and exulted in the failure of his ambitious 
schemes. Yet at this very time he was acting a splendid 
part on a greater scale, ills agent, Bussy, having, in 
the manner above related, }>lacc<i Salahat Jung on the 
throne of the Deccan, after assisting to inflict punishment 
on the murde rer of his predecessor, marched along with 
the prince to Golconda and Aurungahad, where he 
assumed the government with every circumstance of 
oriental pomp. His pretensions, however, were not 
sanctioned by the Mogul court, who conferred the sove- 
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reignty on Ghazee-iid-Dien, tlic legitimate claimant, as 
eldest son to izam-ul-Mulk. At the same time the 
country was harassed hythe attacks of a numerous Miili- 
ratta lorce ; so that Salahat Jung could hop(‘ to main¬ 
tain his power only by Fiaaich aid, and therefore made 
Bussy the chief director of his councils. 

Dnpleix, not cojitcnt with th(‘se advantage's, was 
indef/itigahle in his efforts to reston* the French ascen- 
d(‘ncy in the Carnatic ; and the continual fluctuation in 
the plans and alliances of Indian potentate's afforded him 
the means sooner than could have been ex])cctc'd. With 
such persons, when in distress and applying for aid, 
it is th(‘ invariable pi-acticc; to promise' whateviT is ask¬ 
ed ; hut vvIh'I] their deliverance is ('fleeted to jX'rforrn as 
little as possible. After the comjdete triumph of the 
British arms and thosi^ of Mohamim'd Ali, Major J^au- 
renee was astounded by the intdiigence that this ])rince 
had stij)nlat(’d, as the j)rice of the assistance which he 
obtained from the Mysorc'an chic'f, the surn'inh'r to him 
of Trichinopoly and its territory ; and the fnllilinent of 
this ('ngagcnu'iit was now imperiously demanded. On 
bedng interrogated, he at one(' admitted tln^ ])romise, 
which h(' imjaited to the iK'cc'Ssity of circumstances, hut 
streiinonsly al»jurcd the slightc'st intention of adher¬ 
ing to it. He aff('ct('d even to heli('ve it iinjjossihle 
that his ally could have seriously ex})ect‘'d tlu^ execu¬ 
tion of so unrc'asonahle a contract; and he undi'rtook 
to induce him to rest satisfied with the present ct'ssion 
of Madura, and the illusory hope of obtaining Trichino¬ 
poly at some futuri' period. After much ncgoti;ition, and 
scc'ing that he could gain nothing more, the otlier feigned 
to a[)])('ar contented. Y('t Major Laurence, clearly per¬ 
ceiving tlie regent’s secret resentment, advis('d the Coin- 
jiany either honourably to dc'livcr up the city, or reso- 
Juteiy to seize his person and that of Morari Kao, and 
thereby jirevent the hostile machinations which might 
easily he foreseen. The Directors followed neither of these 
counsels ; and the dissappointed chief conthuu d to me¬ 
ditate on plans of vengeance. Tlie commanders of several 
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districts were encouraged, by the knowledge of his pre¬ 
sent disposition, to make licjtd against Mohammed Ali,— 
among wdiom w\‘is the Governor of (jingee, the stronge st 
of all tlie fortresses; and tlic English, in attempting to 
reduce it, w’cre r('pulsed by the Ercuich. Diiph'ix sent 
a laige ]>f)dy of troo[)S, wdiich entco’ed the territory of 
Fort St David, and at tlie same time captured a dt'tacli- 
ment of Sw iss ])rocee(ling thitluo* by S(‘a from Madms. 
Laurence then niarching out, (encountered liiin at Bahoor, 
a])out two miles from the city ; and his men cliarging 
furiously w’hh the bayonet, ]>roke th(‘ c(*nti-e of tlu' ene¬ 
my, Avlio instajitly tlnowing dowai their anus, fled in such 
confusion that, had not the native cavalry occupied them¬ 
selves in securing the plunder, th(‘ rout wa)uld h/ivT' Ix'eii 
comj)h‘te. 'Jdiis advantage was followaal up by Gajdaiii 
Clivi' with th(‘ reduction, under considi'nibh* dilhcultii's, 
of the forts of Covelong and Chingleput; aft(‘r wdiich the 
state of his hc'alth obliging him to return home, dev 
prived tli(‘ army of his important st'rviecs. 

Tlu* Mysonain general, aft(‘r hc'ginning to lu'gotiate 
wdth the Fremdi, had heen indiua'd to pause by the 
intcdligenee of tin* victory gained by the English ; but, 
learning that it had not Ixam follow’ed by any di cisive 
results, he concluded tlu‘ tr(‘aty in conjimetion with 
Mor;i.ri Thio, who had also Ixam miudi dissatisfiiHl with 
his share of the booty. r)u])hdx lik(‘W’is(‘ drewv ov(‘r 
IMortiz Ali, the governor of Vellore, by holding out to 
him the hn])e of being himself raisixl to the dignity of 
nabob ; and tlnai the ih-ench troops, in con junction wdth 
the native forees, laid (dose siege to dddchinopoly. Major 
Laun'uce was stuiuKsl ]>y the unexpected intelligence 
that, through the negligeiue of the commander, tliis 
important place did not contain provisions for more than 
fifteen days. Ih* was therefore obliged to hasten in¬ 
stantly wdth his wdiole army to its relief. The men 
suhered considerably by a rajiid man h in the midst of 
the hot season ; but they sueee(‘ded w ithout oppositmn 
in entering the city. "Jda* major w\as tlaai able to open 
a communication wdth the southern districts for a suj)ply 
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of necessaries, and obtained some assistance from the 
llajah of Taojore, whosf^ alliance, howevta*, like that of 
all Indian princes, waveixal with every variation of for¬ 
tune. It became imjiossible in this scarcity to sup})ly 
the inliabitants of so grtvit a city as Trichinopoly, who, 
to the number of 400,000, wcu-c* comjielled to (juit tlie 
place, and S('ck temporary shelter elsewliere ; and the 
immense eiiruit of its walls was occupied only by the 
2000 nu n composing- the ^arris<»n. 4’Jie ])rovisioning of 
tills imjiortaiit fortnvss now became the princijiid o])ject 
of contest, tlie entire streni^-tii of botli sides beinL,»* drawn 
around it; and the French, witli an immensely suj>erior 
forc(', placed thems(‘lvc s in such positions as enabled them 
to intercept com])let(‘ly the entrance ol* convoys from 
the south. The brave Laurence twice attiudced, and, 
though with very inferior numbers, drove* them from 
their posts, and opened the way for his sujiplies. On 
no fornuT occasion, indeed, had the valour of tlie Enp,dish 
troo])s, and their superiority to those of the enemy, been 
more sif^nally displayed. The garrison, howe^ver, had 
nomdy, liy their own suphu'ness, forfeite'd tin* Ixaiefit of 
fill these; exertions, (hie morning at three; o’cleiek, the 
guard having I'allen fast ash‘e*p, the hreneh advanced to 
the assault, applied their scaling-ladders, made themselves 
masters of a battery, and were advaneing into the city, 
wlien several of the soldiei's happ ning t(i fall into a d(;ep 
pit, their cries alarme-d their companions, seune of whom 
fired their muskeds. The assailants thus couce*iving tlu'in- 
selves to be discovered, made a general discharge, heat 
tlu'ir drums, and advanced with shouts of Vimi le Roi. 
Happily a considerable hotly of BritLsh was quartered 
near the spot, who were imnu'diately Jed on by Licu- 
ti'iiant Harrison to such an advantageous position, and 
dircx;ted with so much judgment, that the foremost of the 
storming-party were soon cut down, the ladders carried 
off or hroh'cn, and all of the enemy who had entered, to 
the number of nOO, were made prisoners. Thus the 
enterjirise, at first so jiroinising, caused to them a loss 
greater than any sustained by their anns during the course 
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of this memorable siege. Soon afterwards, liowoven : j i 
E nglish detachment, Ixiing sent out to escort a convc \ 
provisions, was attacked by a corps of 18,000 laitives ; i f 
400 Europeans. An inexperienced onieer, who had th« 
command, drew up his ukoi in small parties at wide inter¬ 
vals. Suddenly Morari Jiao and Innis Khan, with 12,000 
Mysorean ]iors(‘, advanced with loud shoiit^ at full gallvijn 
and cliarged this ill-constructed li)ie. ()ur countrymen 
had scarc(*ly time to fire oiu^ volhy, wlnai tlu^y found 
their ranks broken by th(‘ emniy’s cavalry. Deserted 
by’ the sepoys, they wen' left, only 180 Ln number, 
without any bo})e oT ('scajx' ; ujion which f'ey deter¬ 
mined to sell tlu'ir lives as(h'arly as]>ossiblc. Tlie whole 
wt're either killed or taken, ineindiny a eompany-of gre¬ 
nadiers, who had acted a ])n>mineiit ])art in all the lato 
vietori(‘s. 

Amid these gallant exploits, th{‘ siege of Triehinojioly 
was j)rotract(‘(l a yi'ar and a half, during which neither 
the Frencli nor their nnim'rous /illies obtained any de- 
eisiv(‘ advmitage. Mr Mill considers the ohj('et as very' 
unworthy’ of siieli stnnuous effoiks ; y^et it ought to he re- 
nienih(‘r(‘(], that the (xunpany were deciding on that spot 
the destiny of the (kirnalie, and jierhaps the very exist¬ 
ence of their estahlishment in India. Ti> have yielded 
in such evreumsTaiRH's niieht ha\o realized tlie views of 
DujtUnx, whose boast it had b. en, tliat he would reduce 
Madras to a hshing-vilkigc. 

]m])ortaiit events wi're meantime taking pkice at the 
court of the llecean, where wc left Jhissy with liis fol¬ 
lowers dietating or diri‘etii)g every’ movement. "Jdiis 
inhuenee indeed he sci'ined entitled to expect, both from 
the generosity and prudence of Salahat Jung, who had 
been raised by the Ih-eneh to lii- present lofty station, 
and by them aloiu' was niaintaini*d in it against the Mah - 
rattas, and Ghazee-ud Dien, whom the Mogul had au¬ 
thorized to cxpt‘1 him. The latter, however, as he was 
upproaehing with a prodigious army, died suddenly, not 
without suspicion, perliaps unjust, of having been 
poisoned by the adherents of his rival. Salahat being 
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thus relieved from apprehension, the great men around 
liim, viewing with much indignation the tliraldom of 
their master to a handful of strangers, urged him to 
adopt measures for extricating himself fron\ this humi¬ 
liating situation ; and at tlu^ir suggestion he took certain 
steps, wJiieh wen^ favoured l>y a temporary a!)senee of 
iJussy. ^riie ])ay of t!ie troops was withheld, and on 
phiusihlo pret<‘xts they were broken into detachments 
;uid sent into different ipiartiu's. t'iie fondgner, however, 
on his return, immediately reassembled tliem; and his 
own fore(*, aided by the alarm of a INbdiratta invasion, 
enabled iiim eom])let(‘ly t(> dictate terms to the suhahdan 
111 ' j)roeun‘(] tlui dismissal of the hostile ministers ; and, 
taking advantage of the a(Tumulate(l arrears of pay, de¬ 
manded and obtained, as a security against future deli- 
ei('nei('s, th(‘ cession oi'an (‘xtensive rang(‘ of eountry on 
the coast of Coromandel and Orissa, including the North- 
erJi Cirears. This, iii additioii to fonner ae({nisiti(>ns, 
gave to the FreneJi a territory b‘00 miles in extend., reach¬ 
ing from Medapiliy to the |)agoda of Juggenaiaut, and 
yielding a ivv^niue of £8;‘)d,0()(). 

The In^ods of the two Kui'opean presidenek'S, being 
urged by instructions from borne to endeavour to l)ring 
tlndr differences to a termination, opened a negotiation 
for peace. They began witli the farce of examining the 
titles by wliieb each held their respective ])osst‘ssioris 
from the native powers, and ])articularly the Mogul ; 
l)nt tlie English alleging, siaaningly with some, reason, 
that tlio docuiiients produced by tlic Ereiich wei e forged, 
proposed to reject this mode of decision altogether, and 
pro(a‘ed at once to the only effectual plan of treating, 
that, namely, which liad a nderciice to the actual strength 
of eacli party. Upon this ground some mutual propo¬ 
sitions w(‘re made, but were found too ineoiisistent to 
afford any hope of* agrecnuait. 

M<*antiim- this Indian contest liad given rise to warm 
discussions hetwceii the two governments in Europe. 
Erance had never favoun^d the system of encroachment 
followed by" her viceroy; and this aversion was greatly 
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strengtlieiK'd hy tlie warm remonstrances of the En<>lish 
cal)in(*t, who to fit ont a somewhat formi(la})le expe¬ 

dition for the laist. After some discnssioti, it was agreed 
that commissioners from each st^ite should he sent, with 
fall jiowers to adjust the dilfereno(‘s, rather upon (M|ui- 
tid)le })rin(*i]>les satisHwtory to both ])arti(‘s, than from 
any consideration of tlndr comparative strength and ac^- 
(juisitions. Wheji Godheu, the Freiicti envoy, arrived at 
]*ondich('rrv to supersede Dupleix, considerable anxiety 
was h*lt as to the manner in which the tidings would l)o 
recei ved 1 »y that hauglity ruler. He had assunu'd the most 
lofty hearing, invested hiinscdf with the dress and ensigns 
of a Mogul viceioy, mid had often ohligial the ollicei-s 
whom lu'admitted to audience to fall down on th(‘ir knees 
before him. II is w]ioI(‘ soul, too, wjis understood to be 
ahsorlx'd in tin' inagiiihcent project of making his country 
suprmne in India. Hut he was too sound a jiolitician 
not to ])erceive that all resistance was now vain ; and 
yieldijig with a good grace, he was wcdl treated and sent 
home with honour and resjiect. Comjiany indeed 

gave* him a cold r(‘c(‘]>tion, and refused to re])ay nearly 
.£400,000 which he had expended ont of his private for¬ 
tune and credit in extending their dominion. All the 
historLans inveigh bitterly against this treatment; yet 
it is im])o.ssil>le not to remark, that tlie ambitious aaid 
warlike jiolicy of this governor, in furtherance' of which 
lie lavished immense treasuries, was in dii’i'ct o])])osition to 
the systi'in which the merchants, wisely we tliink, wer(3 
anxious to jiursue. Th(*y thought tln inselves not at all 
obliged to him for s})emling such sums in the attempt to 
make them masters of vast provinces against their will; 
and, therefore, they did not hold their association bound 
to replace advances which, although made on their ac¬ 
count, WTre made not only without but even contrary to 
their instructions. The government, when ajipealed to, 
sanctioned the conduct of the Company, though at the 
same time they gave to Dujileix a strange and iniquitous 
compeiisiition, by granting letters of jirotection again,'^t 
any prosecution which might be raised by his creditors. 
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The French commissioner, and Mr Saunders, the Eng¬ 
lish governor, immediately j)roceeded to arrange a treaty, 
with a view at oncej; to tlu* protection of the native states 
against encroachment, and the e(juita])le adjustment of 
the points in dispute hetweeii tlie two Euroj)ean powei*s. 
It was stipulatt'd by th(‘ very first article, tli.at all the ces¬ 
sions obtained from the Moors (as the Indian princes were 
then call((1) should b(‘ restored by both ])in'ties, with the 
exc(‘]>tion only of certain maritime stations, to be retain¬ 
ed for the security of trade ; and tlii'se were to be so 
selected, that the tAVo nations should in t'ach particuliii 
district of the coast lx* nearly on a footing of ecjiiality. 
The terms of this armngement wer(‘ in general very 
favourabh; to the llritish. Tlu* portions of territory 
which they were obliged to rc'iiounce were com])arative- 
ly small, and their ally, Mohammed Ali, was left undis- 
])uted ruler of the Cainatic ; while the French resigned 
the imnu'iise poss(‘ssions which they had acquired in 
Orissa and the iVoi'tlu'rn (’ircars. 

But this compact, whicli was expected to have ad¬ 
justed all difl'crences l)etwt‘en tlu* two countri(*s, scarce!v 
produced a suspension of hostilities. I'he English, hav¬ 
ing secured Mohammed Ali, their candidate, as nabob 
of the ( arnatic, considered tin niselves bound, and per¬ 
haps felt inclined, to siip])ort him against the numerous 
enemies by whom lie was still surrounded. The Regent 
of Mysore declared himself determiiu d not to recede 
from his jiretcnsions to Trichinopedy, wliich rendered it 
necc'ss^iry to maintain troops for tlu* d(*fence of that fort¬ 
ress. The enemy, howev(*r, were considered so little 
formidable, that Captain Kiljiatriek, who commanded in 
tlie place, learning that the regent was foi'ining a plan 
for its attack, sent a message, that if he chose to come, 
he himself would throw open the gat(*s and meet him. 
The Company also agn*ed to send another corjis to (esta¬ 
blish tnc rajah’s authority and collect tlu* revenue in tin* 
provinci's of Madura and Tinnevelly. 'J'his piomLsc'd to 
be an easy and profitabhi task, in whir-di some share of the 
proceeds would probalily fall into their own hands ; but 
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they wore v(‘ry imich disiippoiiitcd in both respects. These 
countries are ocen])ied hy an almost savage race, called 
the Colierics, who, in tlu ir hahits of rohlx'ry and preda¬ 
tory warfare, can scarcely he surp.assed. '^^I'hey have 
their abode in the heaj-1 of dense and inaccessible forests, 
wlienre tlu'V issue to ])innd(‘r the catth* of the surround¬ 
ing districts, and l»oast of their dexterity in ]>erforming 
these tli< fts, as if they were the most luToic exploits. 
Their diii'f jiml)ition is to enrieh their fiimily and tribe, 
for wlii( li tlu'v hravc' death with the utmost intrepidity. 
Two hrolln rs wIjo h.ad stolen a vast niimher of horses 
were apjoi'heiuU'd and hroiight before Majoi- Laurence, 
who ordered them to he hanged. One (d‘ tlunn offered, 
if leave were given him, to go and bring hack, within 
two days, the stohm animals, whih' ’ is hrollu'r sfionld re¬ 
main as a hostage'. M is r(‘(]uest was granted ; hut the time 
having edap^-ed, the ])risoner was sent for and examined, 
when he very eojiiposedly exj)ressed Ids astonisliinent 
tlnit tli('y should have hee'ii so silly a,s to imagine his 
brother would thiidv of rc'storing so many valuable prizes, 
wliicli were snflicient to make the fortune of the whole 
family. It was a (lever triek : as for himst'lf, having 
often liazarded his liTe for objects com])aratively trifling, 
he was ([nit(‘ ready to die in so honourable a cause, 
Jianrence was so amused with the h Jlow’s im]uid('nce, 
that on (dive’s intercession he dismissc'd him. din* Col- 
Icries oeen])ied a range of hills, the ]>asses or intervals of 
Mdiieh were fortified witli walls of large* loos(' storu's, and 
with a hi'oad deep (lit( h, in front of wliicli was })lanted 
a liedge of hainboo-canes, so thick that it could not he 
penetrate d hut l)y fire or the axe. ddn* natives deh'nded 
these fastnesses with tin* utmost obstinacy : and, though 
they did not face tiu* Ihiglish in the open held, were 
continually on the watch to cut off their detachments. 
One small body being found asleep, we-re all sjieared in 
a few minutes ; and tin* whole army, as it once marched 
in a careless manner through a dehle lu'ar Madura, had 
its rear suddenly assaiU'd, and suffered great loss. Thus, 
after a hard campaign, tlic troops did not collect revenue 
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enough to defray the expense of tlie expedition, and had 
afterwards to struggle through several years of tedious 
and fruitless warfare. 

Tlie Freiieh, wlien they saw their enemies thus ac¬ 
tively em})loyed, felt disposed to imitate their example. 
Finding them entirely occupied with the war in Maduni, 
they made a hasty marcli upon Trichinopoly, which was 
then nearly deft nceless; but it was saved l)y a very 
raj)id movement on the pait of Captain C/alliaud. A 
predatory warfare was for some time wagc'd between 
the two nations, when events ensued that gave a new 
iuid more im])ortant character to the contest. 

On the breaking out of the memorable war in 1756 
between Jiritain and France, the latter determined to 
make the most vigorous efforts to acquire an ascendency 
in India. Idle ministry htt(‘d out an extensive anna- 
ment, the command of wliich tliey intrusted to Count 
Lally, an ollicer of Irish extraction, who, among many 
brilliant displays of j)ersonal valour, had, at the battle of 
Fontenoy, takem several English office's with his own 
liaiid. Cherishing the strongt‘st attachment to his late 
master, the unl'oitunate and misguidcal James 11., he 
felt also the most deadly {intipathy to the j)eople who had 
expelled liim, and looked, as liis liighest pride, to Ids 
being the chief instrument for subverting their eastern 
dominion, lie siiilcd from Brest on the 4th May 1757, 
but had so tedious a voyage, accompanied with severe 
sickness among Ins crew, that he did not land at Pondi- 
cheny till tlie UJth April 1758. 

So eager was lie to accomplish his great object, that 
though he did not reach the shore till five in the after¬ 
noon, before night closed he had troops on their inarch 
to besiege Fort St David, which was still considered the 
strongest and most important of the English settlements. 
By this mdiscreet haste, in which no regard was paid to 
the con> enicnce, opinion, or prejudices of his followers, 
he created a spirit of animosity and even of resistance, 
which much impeded his future movements. He even 
arrived at the place without due inforinatioji as to the 
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strength or position of tlie works. However, Jie pusJied 
the siege with extraordinary vigour ; while the garrison 
made an injudicious defence, throwing away tlieir shot 
on insignihcant ohje<-ts, till at length, when they were 
hard pressed, their aniinunition proved extremely de¬ 
ficient. 'J'Ik enemy havuig, on the 1 st of Jurn*, advanced 
their trencln's to tlie foot of the glacis, and opened such 
a fire that the artiller^nnen could scarcely stand to their 
guns, it was judged necessary to surrender ; tlie troops 
became prisoners of war ; and this fortress, the capitiil 
of our ('iisteni settlements, was rased to the ground. 

Lally returned to Pondiclu'rry in the highest exulta¬ 
tion, fully detennined to lose no time in following up his 
design of driving the English from tlie wlioh' of India. 
With this view he took a stej> which involved him in deep 
reproach. Bussy, amid the violent revolutions at the 
court of the Deccan, and the most dt^adlyjt'alousy among 
its Ic'ading men, had succeeded in com])lettdy maintaining 
the French influence. He liad acquired the full com¬ 
mand of the Circars, wIktc he reduci d Vizagajiatam, an 
important factory lieloiiging to the British. Now, how¬ 
ever, he was ordered l)y J^ally to quit this court, that he 
might he able to unihi all his forces, first in reducing 
Madras, and then in attacking our newly-formed settle¬ 
ments in Jhuigal. Bussy remonstrated strongly against 
renouncing his brilliant prospects for such uncertain 
advantages ; but the other, im])(‘rioiis and self-willed, 
would listen to nothing, and insisted upon an iiistiuit and 
implicit com])liance with his own views. 

Notwithstanding the rt'inforcenient obtained by so 
great a sacrifice, the new h‘ader, from tlu^ want of funds, 
was scarcely in a condition to attempt any entc^rprise of 
importance. In hopes of relieving this distress he resolv¬ 
ed upon an expedition against the Rajah of Tanjore, to 
extort the fulfilment of an old engagement to ])ay five 
millions of rupees. This enterprise, however, was con¬ 
ducted in a manner rash and revolting to the natives ; 
and even after penetrating to the town, and commencing 
the siege, he was obliged by the scarcity of provisions 
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and ammunition to withdraw. He soon ohtained pQssrs- 
sion of Arcot and certain other places in tlie Carnatic, 
from whcnc(; lie dr w some sii]>plies ; and being then 
joined liy Ibissy, he deemed it expedi(‘nt to commence 
tlie siege of Madras, wliiclt he carried on npwiirds of two 
months, tlunigh under gr(‘a.t difficulties. Tht‘ garrison, 
meanwhile, consisting of Enro])eans and 2420 na¬ 

tives, comm;md(‘d hy Governor Ihgot and the veteran 
Laurence, made th(' most gallant d(‘fenee. The blockade 
was terminated by tlu' a])j)(‘arance, on the 10th Keb- 
ruary, of a s(|u:idron of English sliij)s, Iniving on hoard 
six hundred fresh troops. As soon as this fleet hove in 
sight, the Ereijch army, without waiting their comman¬ 
der’s orders, began to retreat with the utmost precif)ita- 
tion, and h" lia,d iiot time to execute his cruel juirpose 
of burning the Elack I'own. 

It is admitt(‘d by Lally himself, that, owing to their 
deep hatrt'd of him, his ndurn in this discomffted state 
to Pondicherry was viewed as a subject of trium])h hy 
the prinei})al officers, and even ]>y the greater part of the 
inhabitants. Every thing now j>resented to his eyes a 
clLsastroiis as])ect. When the English took the fiidd, tuid 
began to reeonrpu'r tlu; Carnatic, the French, in attem})t-’ 
ing to chock their career, w^cr(‘ doffaited at Wandi'wasli, 
and obliged to retreat upon their ])resideney. It was evi¬ 
dent that their dominion in India was fast apjiroaching 
to a c]os(‘; and their general has aeknoivledged, that if, 
after their late snce(‘ss, our countrymen laid marched 
direct upon their chief city, they might have become mas¬ 
ters of it in a few days. But they spent the next three 
months in reducing the different strong places in the 
Carnatic, including Carical, the only other seaport which 
remained to their adversiiry. Having obtained re])euted 
reinforcements, which the enemy looked for in vain, 
they w'ere cmahled to close in around Pondicherry, and 
make preparations for its actual siege. Lally, in this 
desperate state of his affairs, obtained l)y high promises 
an auxiliary force from Ilyder, now master of Mysore ; 
but his troops, after remaining about a month, became 
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discouraged by witne.^sing the manifest weakness of their 
allies ; and, being imjxdled by urgent mattfTS at home, 
they broke up witliout giving notice, and dejmrted for 
tlieir own country. 

Lally made a sja'rited attempt to retrieve his affairs by 
a midnight attack on the British camp, and succee(l(‘d 
in carrying several posts of some importance ; but the 
gallantry of our soldiers, and the tardy arrival of one of 
Ills divisions, caused liis final repulse. By the end of 
September l7b0, ]\)ndicherry was so dost ly blockaded 
both liy sea and land, that only a veiy scanty su])ply of 
])rovisions could be introduced ; and two large ships 
that were lying in port were sui'jirised in the niglit and 
carri('d off. On the 27th November, tlie commander, 
who had long in*ged the necessity of tlu'UK'asuue, insisted 
on carrying into (‘fleet the expulsion of tlu‘ black inha¬ 
bitants. To the number of ITOO they were thnist out 
of the gates, but wen* refused a passage by tlu^ besieg(‘rs, 
who for(‘saw that the garrison would tbere])y lx* enabled 
to hold out a somewhat longer period, ^i'lie unhaj)py 
creatures wanden'd about the glacis, picking uj) ])lants 
and roots of grass, and imploring either an ('utnuice into 
the city or h'ave to pass through the army. Both parties 
stood firm for a we(‘k, at the end of wliieh time Colonel 
Coote’s humanity induced him to allow tliis wretched 
band to r(‘tirc into the country. They were in the most 
exhausted state, and had nowhere to look for refuge; 
yet they were extremely grateful even for this chance 
of preservation. 

It was not till the 12th Janum’y 1701, that the trenches 
were regularly opened,—an operation whidi wjis effected 
with ease and ra})idity, as the enemy scarc(‘ly offered 
any resistance. Their spirit seems to have been com¬ 
pletely gone, and they had provisions left for only two 
days. On the 14th two deputations arrived,—one from 
Lally, and the other from the governor and council. 
The former merely stated, that certain alleged violations 
by the English of the faith of treaties prevented him 
from entering into any regular capitulation, but that, 
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pressed by the necessity of circumstances, he yielded the 
place, and surrendered himself and his garrison prisoners 
of war. The governor and council asked some terms for 
tlic inhaldtants ; but, as matters stood, every thing rested 
with the discretion of the conquerors, who, however, 
promised to act with consideration and humanity. Colo¬ 
nel Cootc entered tlu^ city, and tliree days afterwards tlie 
defeated general set sml for Europe. 

On his arrival in France, a tragical scene ensued. 
The nation were by tins time worked up to a great degree 
of discontent by the severe disast(‘rs whicli, throughout 
the war, when tlie Ilritish resources were directed by 
the genius of I’itt, had befallen their arms in every 
quarter of the globe. The loss of Indiii raised their in¬ 
dignation to the highest pitch ; and they loudly deimmd- 
ed a victim. Lally, with his usual violence, presented 
a formal accusiition against Buasy and three othei*s con¬ 
nected with him in the administration, as having, out of 
enmity to himself, ruined the French affairs. The im¬ 
peachment appears to have been ill founded, and the 
parties accus(‘d ndaliated by charging him with liaving 
caused that unfortunate issue by a series of acts, which, 
as they alleged, inferred more than incapacity. The 
voice of individuals returning from India, who had been 
ali(‘nated l)y his hasty temper, was generally hostile to 
him. Ola their testimony, the attorney-general thought 
himself justified in founding a charge of high treason ; 
which appears to have been altogether groundless. Many 
of his proceedings, it is true, were rash and imprudent, 
and his outrageous manner, provoking the enmity both 
of his own people and the natives, was very injurious to 
the interests of the Company and the government. But 
to constitute high treason there must have been an in¬ 
tention to betray these interests; instead of which his 
faults appear to have rather proceeded from a blind and 
headlong zeal. Being arraigned of this high crime, he 
was removed from the Bastile to an humbler prison, 
and, according to the ungenerous practice of France, was 
denied the aid of counsel. The parliament of Paris, a 
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too numerous though highly respectable body, were so 
far wrought upon as to pronounce sentence of death; 
against which Seguier and Pcllot, two of their most 
distinguished members, protested; and Voltaire hesitates 
not to call it a judicial murder. The unfortunate Lally, 
when it was announced to him, lifted his hands to hea¬ 
ven, exclaiming—Is this the reward of forty-five years’ 
serviceand endeavoured to stab himself with a pair of 
compasses. He was prevented, and conveyed next day 
in a common cart to the Place de GrevCy where he un¬ 
derwent the unjust sentence of the law. 
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CHAPTEJl Xr. 

British Conquest of Bengal, 

Difficulties of the early Settlements—Reign of Aliverdi Khan— 
Succeeded by Surajah Dowlah—His Jealousy of the English— 
Captures Cossinibuzar—Advances upon Calcutta—Plans of De¬ 
fence—Proceedings of the Enemy—Garrison deserted by the 
Ships and the Governor—Surrender—Confinement in the Black 
Hole—Dreadful Sufferings—Conduct of the Nabob—Armament 
from Madras under Clive and Watson—Their Landing and first 
Encounter with the Enemy—Calcutta surrenders—Surajah Dow¬ 
lah attempts to retake it—Treaty—Capture of Chandernagore— 
Plan of dethroning the Nabob—Intrigues—Treachery of Meer 
Jaffier—Advance of Clive—Battle of Plassey—Elevation of Meer 
Jaffier—Capture and Death of Surajah Dowlah—Invasion by the 
Shazada—Defeat of the Mogul and the Nabob of Oude—Bad 
Conduct of the new Nabob — Succeeded by Meer Cossim—His 
Disputes with the Company—Rupture—Piitna taken and retaken 
—Victory gained by Major Adams—Massacre of English Pri¬ 
soners—Meer Cossim’s Flight into Oude—Repeated Defeats of 
Sujah Dowlah—The Mogul joins the English—Death of Meer 
Jaffier—Clive returns to India—Restores Sujah Dowlah — Obtains 
for the Company the Dewannee of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. 

The British establishments in Bengal had, during a long 
period, held only a secondary place to those formed on 
the coast of Coromandel; hut the time was now arrived 
when they were to become the theatre of the most in¬ 
teresting events, and finally the centre and chief seat of 
our Indian dominion. The manner in which the factory 
at Calcutta was first founded has been already mention¬ 
ed,* iind it continued to extend its importance, notwith¬ 
standing the opposition it experienced during the vice- 
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royalty of Jaffier Khan. Its situation became greatly 
improved whe n the office of nabob was occupied by 
Sujah ; but on the de^ath of that prince, his son Siiffraze, 
a weak and iin])rudent ruler, was dethroned, and his 
place usurped by Aliverdi, a chief either of Patau or 
Afghan extraedion, and possessed of great military talents. 
Notwithstanding the irregular elevation of the latter, he 
administei'ed the government, not only in an able, but 
a mild and beneficent manner, d'his he did under dif-. 
ficnlt circumstance's ; for the Mahrattas, invitcel it is said 
either by the Mogul court or the subahdar, round their 
way in vast bodies into Pengal ; and, though oftem re- 
j)ulsed, repeatedly remewed thedr inroads. The ])rudence 
and valour of Aliverdi preserved his dominions from 
conquest, but not from ruinous de]>redation. I lf secured 
the attachment of his Hindoo subjects by ])]otecting 
their property, as well as by employing them in all the 
civil departments of government; and he was therefore 
not likely to opprc'ss industrious strangers settled in his 
dominions. The English had only to com])lain, that 
amid the various exigencies of his situation, he made 
repeated demands upon their generosity in return for 
the countenance granted to their trade ; yet his entire 
exactions, during an administration of twelve years, did 
not exceed £100,000. lie felt no objt ction, when 
there was an alarm of invasion, even to their enclosing 
Calcutta with a moat, meant to extend seven miles in 
circuit ; though, as soon as the danger ])assi‘d l)y, they 
discontinued the work, which was afterwards known by 
the name of the Mahratta ditch. 

Considerable uneasiness, indec'd, is siij)posed to have 
been felt by him with reference to the ascendency of 
the English and French in the Carnatic, who were said 
to create and depose governors at their pleasure. 
Finally, the downfal of Angria, of whose naval strength 
he had been led to form an exaggerated idea, made him 
begin to look on them as somewhat too fonnidable 
neighbours. 

When Aliverdi died, he was succeeded by his grand- 
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son Siirajah Dowlah, a dissolute and tyrannical prince, 
who adopted these jealousies to a much greater ext(‘nt. 
He was also irritated by the protection afforded, seem¬ 
ingly without design, to a young man by the English 
whom he viewed as a pretender to the office of nabob. 
Lastly, his vei*y exaggerated conceptions of the wealth 
to be found within their factory, made him seek with 
avidity any pretext on which he might be justified in 
plundering that establishment. The ostensible cause of 
complaint arose from a rej)ort that tlity were making 
certain additions to the works around Eort William. Mr 
Drake, the govcnaior, on being called uj)on to account 
for this proceeding, defended it by a I’eferenee to the 
hostile Rdations of his countrymen Avith tlie French on 
the coast of Coromandel, and the danger lest the war 
should s])read tlnauH' into Ikaigal. Tliis ill-judged ex¬ 
planation inflamed at once the ])vide and the fear of the 
nabob ; who considered it an insult to suppose that he, 
in liis oAvn dominions, was unable to protect tluun, while 
he felt alarmed at the idea of the war being trans¬ 
ferred to his country. He immediately began his march 
from Rajcunahl towards Calcutta, stopping at Cossim- 
buzar, where the Com|)any had a factory very slightly 
fortified, w ithout ditch or palisade, and of which the cur¬ 
tains formed tin; outer wall of a range of .apartments. 
Under these circumstances, he summoned first Mr Watts, 
the governor, and then the two other members of council, 
to repair to his camp, a step which these gentlemen judged 
it vain to decline ; and though Mr Ilolwell in one place 
seems to blame them for not having attempted a few days’ 
defence, yet the danger of a general massacre waas in that 
case so gi’eat, and the probable benefit so small, that we 
do not perceive any good ground for censure. They were 
then required to sign a paper, promising compliance with 
all the nabob’s demands ; when, instead of being allowed 
to return to the presidency, they were detained as pri¬ 
soners, while his troo})S plundered their warehouses. 

The council at Calcutta, sensible of their w^eakness, 
had hitherto made every possible effort to conciliate the 
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nabob ; and as his chief ground of complaint respected 
the new intrenchments which they were adding to Fort 
William, they suspended these works, and thus lost 
twenty precious days, during which they might have 
placed themselves in a good posture of defence. As soon, 
however, as they learned the capture of the factory at 
Cossimbuzar, they gave up all hopes of accommodation, 
and thought only of increasing their means of resistance, 
which were very slender. The garrison did not muster 
above 514 men, of whom only 174 were Europeans, and 
of these not ten had ever seen service beyond the parade ; 
and even this duty had been enforced so negligently that 
many, according to Mr Hoi well, did not know the right 
from the wrong end of their muskets. The fort, though 
of some extent, was defended by a wall only four feet 
thick, which in many parts, as at Cossimbuzar, enclosed 
chambers whence windows opened, and whose terraced 
roofs formed the top of the rampart. All around were 
erected warehouses, clusters of buildings, and even little 
streets ; some commanding the castle, others affording 
cover for the operations of an assailant. Under these 
circumstances the officers determined to draw their de¬ 
fensive line around the whole range of buildings, and 
endeavour to prevent the enemy from penetrating into 
thorn. This plan seems justly censured by Onne, since 
they had nd force to defend so extensive a circuit per¬ 
vaded by so many avenues. They ought to have de¬ 
molished the houses close to the fort; or, if time did not 
allow this operation, have removed at least the roofs and 
upper floors, while a few buildings, that were defensible 
and overlooked the works, should have been occupied 
by strong bodies of troops, and a ditch and palisade then 
drawn round the whole. By such means they might, 
in our author’s opinion, have kept their ground till the 
annual fleet arrived, which would at least have secured 
their retreat. In this extremity, they importuned the 
French and Dutch to make common cause against the 
Indian tyrant; but they only received from the former 
the insulting offer of shelter in Chandernagore. 
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Meantime the nabob marched upon Calcutta with 
such furious haste, that a number of his men perished 
from strokes of the sun, or other accidents occasioned by 
excessive heat ; and having left Cossimbuzar on the 9th 
June 1766, he arrived on the 16th in view of Fort Wil¬ 
liam. He was arrested for some time by the Mahratta 
ditch, not being aware that it extended round only part 
of the circuit; but having overcome this obstacle, he 
commenced, on the morning of the l8th, a general 
attack on the outposts, defended by three batteries, which 
were for some time vigorously served. The Indians, 
however, having kept up a brisk fire from under the 
bushes, and also penetrated through avenues which had 
not been secured, all the three batteries in the course of 
the day were abandoned, and the whole garrison sought 
refuge within the fragile walls of the fort. From this 
time the most sanguine lost almost every hope of a suc¬ 
cessful resistance ; and yet no measures were taken for 
withdrawing the troops. At night, indeed, the women 
and children were conveyed on board a vessel, and two 
members of the council, who superintended the embar¬ 
kation, thought it prudent not to return. At two in the 
following morning the leaders met, to deliberate whether 
they should immediately effect their escape, or delay it 
till next night. After much discussion, they broke up 
without any decision ; which amounted practically to 
the adoption of the latter alternative. The attack being 
warmly renewed at daybreak, the enemy continually 
gained ground. While affairs were assuming every hour 
a more alarming aspect, the ship, on board of which were 
the women and children, was seen to weigh anchor and 
stand down the river, while the other vessels most cul¬ 
pably followed the example. The situation of the gar¬ 
rison became then truly critical. Drake, the governor, 
who had all along been very inefficient as a commander, 
was seized with a panic, threw himself into the last 
remaining boat, and left his troops to their fate. Struck 
with astonishment and indignation, they chose Mr Hol- 
well to fill his place ; but all their concern now was in 
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Avhat manner to effect their deliverance. One vessel wliich 
was ordered to approach, being still within reach, ran 
on a sandbank, and was deserted by the crew. The most 
earnest and repeated signals were then made to tlie 8 hi 2 >s 
that had gone down to Govindpore ; but it is very mor¬ 
tifying to state, that not one of tliein, to save so many 
brave men, chose to encounter the danger, wliich was by 
no means formidable, of approaching the walls of the 
fort. Mr Holwell then saw no alternative but to open 
a negotiation for surrender, and in the morning a letter 
was thrown over the ramparts, which was answered in 
the afternoon by a flag of truce. Meantime the troops, 
taking advantage of the confusion, had obtained acc(^ss 
to the liquor, and were so intoxicated as to be incapable 
of action. The enemy, discovering how matters^^ stood, 
stej^ped into the fort, and took j^ossession of it without 
resistance. 

The Indian army, upon their first entrance into Fort 
William, did not commit any outrage ; but when the 
nabob entered, accompanied by his general Meer Jafher, 
he sent for Mr Ilolwell, and burst into violent reproaches 
at his having attemjited to defend the j)lace against the 
ruler of Bengal. He expressed also the most extreme 
dissatisfaction at finding in the treasury only the small 
sum of 50,000 rujiees ; yet, after three interviews, he 
dismissed him with assurances, on the word of a soldier, 
that no harm should be done to him. The Englishman 
then returned to his peojile, and found them surrounded 
by a strong guard, who led them into a veranda, or arched 
gallery, constructed to shelter the garrison f rom the sun 
and rain, but which excluded the chambers behind it 
from light and air. Some quarters of the fort being on 
fire, they were involved in so thick a smoke as inspired 
them with the apprehension that a design was formed to 
suffocate them ; but their keepers were merely looking 
out for a proper place of confinement. They pitched upon 
a chamber employed as the common dungeon of the 
fortress, called the black hole; it consisted of a space 
eighteen feet square, with only two small windows barred 
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with iron, opening into the close veranda, and scarcely 
admitting a breath of air. Into this narrow receptacle 
the whole of the officers and troops, 146 in number, 
were compelled to enter ; and on their venturing to re¬ 
monstrate, the commander ordered every one who should 
hesitate to be instantly cut down. Thus were they 
forcibly thrust into this fearful dungeon, into which the 
whole number could with difficulty l)e squeezed ; and 
the door was then fast harnal from without. Their first 
imprt'ssion, on finding themselves thus immured, was 
the utter im})()ssil)ility of surviving one niglit, and the 
necessity ot extricating thems(‘lv(‘s at whatever cost. 
The jemautdars, or Indian guards, were walking ])efore 
the window, and Mr llolvvell seeing one wlio bore on 
his face a more than iisual expression of humanity, ad¬ 
jured him to proeur(‘ for them a room in which they could 
breathe, assuring him next morning of a reward of 1000 
rupees. The man went away—)>ut n'turm'd, Siiying it 
was impossible. Thinking the offer had been too low, 
the ])risoners teiideiaal 2000 rupee's. The man again 
went,—and returned, saying that the nabob was asleep, 
and no one dui’st awaken l)im ;—the lives of 14() men 
being iiotliing in com])arison to disturbing for a moment 
the slumheis of a tyrant. Mr Ho’well has described in 
detail tiu' horrors of that fatal night, which are scarcely 
paralb'led in the annals of human misery. Eveiy mo¬ 
ment added to tlnir distress. All attempts to obtain 
relief by a change of postun*, from the painful pressure 
to which it gave rise, only aggravated their sufferings. 
Tlie air soon became pestilential, producing at every 
moment a feeling of suffioeation ; and while the per¬ 
spiration flowed in streams, they were tormented with 
the most burning thirst. Unfortunately, as the stations 
near tiie windows were decidedly the best, the most 
dreadful struggles were made to reach them. Many of 
the ; risoiK'i's being foreign soldiers, and now released 
from ail subordination, made the most frightful efforts, 
and the siifierers, as they grew weaker, were in some 
instances squeezed or actually trampled to death. Loud 
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cries being raised of “ water!” the humane jemautdar 
pushed tlirough the bars several skins filled with that 
liquid ; but this produced only an increase of calamity, 
owing to the very violent endeavours made to obtain 
it. The soldiers without found a savage sport in wit¬ 
nessing these contests, and even brought lights to the 
windows in order to view them to greater advantage. 
About eleven, the prisoners began to die fast; six of Mr 
Holwell’s intimate friends sank at his feet, and were 
trodden upon by the survivors. Of those still alive, a 
great proportion were raving or delirious ; some uttered 
incoherent prayers, others the most frightful bhisphemies. 
They endeavoured by furious invectives to induce the 
guards to fire into the prison and end tlieir miseries, but 
without effect. When day dawned, the few who had 
not expired were most of them either raving or insensible. 
In this last state was the governor himself, when about 
six o’clock Surajah awoke and inquired for him. On 
learning the events of the night, he merely sent to 
ascertain if the English chief yet lived, and bidng in¬ 
formed that there were appearances as it he might re¬ 
cover, gave orders to open the fatal door. At that time, 
of the 146 who had been enclosed, there breathed only 
twenty-three. Mr Ilolwell, being revived by the fresh 
air, was immediately supported into the presence of the 
nabob, who, on his beginning the dismal tide, ordered 
for him a seat and a draught of water, but showed no 
other mark of sympathy. He forthwith commenced a 
strict intcuTogatory about the supposed treasure, dis¬ 
crediting extremely the assertion that there was none ; 
but not being able to learn any thing on this subject, he 
sent that genthiman, with three others, prisoners to 
Muxadavad. In this voyage they suffered severely, 
their bodies being covered with boils, that had broken 
out in consequence of their confinement; though these 
eruptions were considered beneficial. The other survi¬ 
vors were liberated ; while the dead bodies were, without 
any ceremony, thrown into a ditch. 

Mr Holwell seems to be of opinion that the nabob had 
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no actual intention of causing the dreadful catastrophe, 
but that some inferior officers had seized this opportunity 
of gratifying their revenge. The utter insensibility dis¬ 
played by him, however, seems to fix thoroughly upon 
that prince the guilt of this frightful transaction. We 
cannot concur with Mr Mill in throwing the blame 
upon the English tliemselves for having used this apart¬ 
ment as a prison. A room eighteen feet square might 
afford ample space for two or three soldiers, the greatest 
nunffier j)robably they were ever accustomed to confine 
in it. The fatal effects evidently arose from the crowd 
thus thrust into an apartment wholly unfit to contain 
them. 

All was lost in Bengal before the presidency at Madras 
were apprized that any thing was in danger ; and the 
melancholy tidings, too, arrived at a moment when the 
most brilliant prospects had just opened in the Deccan. 
Salabat Jung, after having long shown the most extreme 
impatience under the thraldom in which he was held 
by the French, resolved at length upon an effort to 
extricate himself. Bussy was ordered to depart; and 
the subalidar, to secure his person against the resent¬ 
ment of that people, as well as the other evils from which 
their presence had protected him, requested from the 
English a subsidiary force, by sending which they would 
have supjdanted their rivals as the arbiters of Southern 
India. The opportunity was tempting; but the crisis 
in Bengal was so urgent as made it indispensable to forego 
the advantage, though by their refusal they should 
compel the subahdar to solicit the return of Bussy, and 
throw himself again into the arms of the French. 

All the force, naval and military, which could pos¬ 
sibly be spared, was now despatched to Calcutta, under 
the command, the former of Admiral Watson, and the 
latter of Colonel Clive. This armament, destined to 
establ’sh the British empire in India, consisted only of 
900 Europeans and 1500 sepoys; and two of the ships, 
having on board 700 troops and many stores, were 
separated in a storm. The remainder arrived in the 
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middle of December at Fulta, a town at some distance 
below Calcutta, w Iktc the remnant of the English had 
taken refuge. Letters for the nabob were then transmit¬ 
ted to Moniekehund, governor of that city ; conceived, 
how(‘V(‘r, in so fierce and threatening a tom*, that he 
dcclar(‘d he could not venture to transmit them. The 
Britisli commanders then resolved to commence hostili¬ 
ties without delay. Admiral Watson moved up the 
vessels to the vicinity of Moidapore, purposing on the 
following day to attack the fort of Budge-Budge, about 
ten iniles below the town. Clive, however, d('termined to 
advance direct uj)on the capital itself; and being unable 
to procure boats, he discunbarked and ])rocceded by land. 
As evening approaclied, the troops, being extremely 
fatigued, were allowed to ground their arms and consign 
themselves to slumber. They were not aware that a large 
force of the enemy was encamped within two miles, 
who, having much better means of information, advanc¬ 
ed during the night and commenced a very unexpected 
attack. Th(‘y gaiiu-d at first a considerable advantage, 
and even ca])tured two field-pieces. The English com¬ 
mander, however, on being roused from sleep, refused to 
retreat, and soon with characteristic energy rallied his 
men. The enemy, notwithstanding their superior num¬ 
bers and partial success, proved altogether unable to 
cope with disciplined troops, and were in the end entirely 
def{‘ated and dispersed. 

This issue, displaying so completely the superiority 
of a European military force, struck Moniekehund 
with such a panic that he precipitately quitted Calcutta, 
leaving only a garrison of 500 to make a show of resist¬ 
ance ; and almost as soon as Admiral Watson opened 
liis batteries, the surrender took place. The merchan¬ 
dise belonging to tlic factory was found (mtire. Some 
jealousy arose between the colonel and admiral, the latter 
wishing to appoint another governor of the city, and 
even to exclude the Company’s troops ; while the for¬ 
mer strenuously and successfully vindicated his claim to 
that office. Collisions continued between these two 
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comiuandors, though as both were zealous for tlic public 
service and at bottom esteemed eaeli otlier, the Com¬ 
pany’s interests were not materially imjx'ded. Captain 
Coot(‘ was sent u]) against Iloogh'y, which alter a slight 
resistance was taken, and plunder obtained to the extent 
of £1/5,000. 

Tile nahoh, on receiving intelligence of the arrival 
and success of the English, immediately assembled his 
army and Ix'gan to march ujion Calcutta. Clive, not 
yet fully aware of tin* weakness of Indian jiotentatcs, 
was by no means forward to rush into a contest with 
the ruler of twenty millions of juojile. lie considered 
it also of great importance to rc'turn as soon as ])ossible 
to Madras, where the aftairs of the Comjiany were in so 
critical a state as to require his prescaice, and lie liopcd 
that Siirajah might be induced to accede to moderate 
pro])osals. Watson, on the contrary, insisted that he 
would never become inclined to peace ‘Hill In' liad been 
w^d 1 thi’ashed.” But the other so far prevailed, that a mis¬ 
sion was sent to him, who wei’e honourably received, and 
had terms projiosed that were considered admissible. He 
did not, how('ver, discontinue liis marcli, and by various 
evasions avoided bringing the treaty to a conclusion. In 
the end of January l7/)7, having arrived with his whole 
force, he commenced intrenching himself in the neigh- 
hoiirhood of Calcutta ; and then all parties began to be 
persuaded that his only object in negotiating had been to 
gain time. Two gentlemen, meanwhile, were sent to re¬ 
quest that he would withdraw ; hut he received them 
with haughtiness and refused compliance. Being warn¬ 
ed by a friendly Indian to be on their guard against 
treachery, they dc'parted abruptly, and reached head¬ 
quarters in safe ty. 

Clive now determined to attack the Indian army. 
With th(! addition of 000 seamen he possessed a force 
of 2150, with which on the morning of the 5th of Febru¬ 
ary he advanced against the nabob. The action was fought 
on both si(h‘s with obstinacy and determination, but in a 
confused and straggling manner; for so thick a mist en- 
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veloped the two armies that they could scarcely descry 
each other. The English, exposed to repeated and furi¬ 
ous charge s from the enemy’s cavalry, as well as from a 
strong battery of artillery, suffered a severe loss, amount¬ 
ing to 220 men. They finally rejnilsed, however, every 
attack ; and Siirajah, mortified that his powerful host 
could make no impression on this small hand, became 
not indisposed to terms of accommodation. As the in¬ 
clination was mutual, the articles were adjusted by reci¬ 
procal concession. The prince permitted the English 
to fortify Calcutta, to carry on trade, and enjoy the 
same privileges as before the war ; M'hile they dropped 
their high though most just claims for redress^rid ven¬ 
geance. Even an alliance offensive and defensive was 
concluded, and the ambitious potentate then led his troops 
into the interior. 

A d( licate and important question now arose ; intel¬ 
ligence having arrived of war being declared between 
France and England. The subjects of the former, who had 
a strongly fortified position atChandernagore, agreed that 
neutrality should b(‘ observed within the province ; ad¬ 
mitting, at the same time, that they could not J)ledge 
themselves for its permanence without the siinetion of the 
government at Pondicherry. Clive felt inclined to accept 
the offer, foreseeing that an attack on this i)Ost would 
offend the nabob and involve the British too deeply in the 
affairs of Bengal, On the other hand, it was considtu’ed 
that the security offered by the French was very preca¬ 
rious, and that when united with the native ruler, whose 
good will was oxc(!edingly doubtful, and reinforced, as 
they might easily be, from their presidency, they could 
soon assemble a force which the English would be unable 
to resist. It was urg( d, therefore, that our countrymen 
ought to avail themselves of their present superiority to 
crush them,—an opinion which, supportc'd by Watson as 
well as by urgent representations from Madras, finally 
prevailed. An attempt was made to gain the prince’s 
consent; but he at once imposed a strict prohibition. 
Admiral Watson, however, wrote a letter earnestly dc- 
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manding this sanction, with somewhat formidable threats 
in case of refusal. This drew forth a reply of vaguft 
consent, saying, ‘‘ Whatever you think right, that do 
and to Mr Watts, the English resident at his court, he 
intimated that he would not intermeddle. As soon, 
however, as he learned that the expedition was in mo¬ 
tion, he retracted, and wrote in the most peremptory style 
commanding them to stop. Tliis was treated as an in¬ 
dignity and totally disregarded. Clive pushed on, com¬ 
menced the siege on the 14th May 1757, and immediately 
drove in the outposts. A In-ave resistance was made ; but 
the admiral soon came up with the fleet, opened a heavy 
cannonade, and carrit'd on operations with such skill 
and vigour as to compel in a short time unconditional 
surrender. Tlie garrison, consisting of 500 European 
and 700 native troops, became prisoners of war, and 
a vtust quantity of stores was captured. 

Complete success had crowned this undertaking ; yet 
Clive soon felt the critical situation in which his very 
triumph liad placed him. The nabob was raving in a 
furious, though childish manner, menacing destruction 
to Mr Watts ; and he was emboldened by the retreat 
of Ahmed Abdallah, the Patau chief, who had threaten¬ 
ed an invasion of Bengal. He wtis now sure of support 
from the Erench, of whom a small body was still left, 
while reinforcements were expected, and said even to be 
on the march by way of Cuttack. As the English in¬ 
sisted that the whole of that nation should be banish¬ 
ed from his dominions, he'professed to have already done 
so, but complained that their demands were endless. 
Continuing in the same state of puerile irritation, he 
one day offered to Meer Jaffier, his prime minister, ten 
lacks of rupees if he would march and destroy the Bri¬ 
tish, but next morning repented. This lamentable ex- 
hibiCon of weakness, with the vicinity of the Company’s 
establishment, led to events which gave an entirely new 
turn to Indian affairs. 

An oriental court, especially in so disorganized a state 
as those of India then were, in which no regular law of 
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succession was recognised, usually presents numerous ele¬ 
ments of treason. Among the nabob’s principal cliicfs, 
several who were disgusted witli bis violent and ea])ricious 
behaviour were at the same time ambitious of filling his 
place, and Mr Watts, who still continued resident, afforded 
a channel through whom applications could be made. The 
first overture came from one named Khuda Yar Khan 
Lattee, who ])roposed with the aid of tlie British to de¬ 
throne his master, assuring them that they would he 
aided by the Seits, a family of native merchants and 
bankers possessed of immense wealth. This transaction 
acquired a greatly augmented importance when it was 
announced that Meer Jafher, the j)reniier, ^^as ready to 
engage in it on condition of l)eing raised to supreme power 
in the room of the other. Clive, on receiving this inti¬ 
mation, considered the revolution as already effected. 
Ilis eyes seem to have been at once o])ened to the de¬ 
merits of Surajah, whom he describes as a villain who 
could not be trusted, but must be ov(‘rset,—‘‘ lie or we 
must fall,”—at tlu^ same time, to prevent any suspicion, he 
wrote him a soothing letter. Nothing remained but to 
arrange the terms, with which view the colonel hastened 
to the presidency, and laid the project before the Select 
Committee. They gave their cordial concurrence, and 
Admiral Watson agreed to afford liis co-operation. 

It was determined to demand the cession of all the 
French factories and efft^cts, and the entire exclusion of 
that nation from Bengal; the grant of a considerable 
territory around Calcaxtta, with a pecuniary compensa¬ 
tion for losvses sustained, amounting to 10,000,000 of 
rupees for the Company, 5,000,000 to the British in¬ 
habitants, and 2,700,000 to tlie natives and Armenians. 
For the army 2,500,000 were demanded, and a like 
sum for the navy. One of the members of the com¬ 
mittee chancing to ask why they should not claim 
something for themselves, his proposal obtained a unani¬ 
mous concurrence, and 1,200,000 rupees were fixed, to 
be distributed among each, corresponding to their re¬ 
spective ranks. The most boundless and extravagant 
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ideas prevailed in general respecting the wealth of Indian 
princes ; wild reports had represented that of the nabob 
as amounting to forty-five millions sterling ; and it was 
supposed certainly not to fall short of four millions and 
a half; though, as Mr Onne observes, the consideration 
that Aliverdi Khan had been employed during his whole 
reign in repelling a series of formidable invasions, might 
have proved even this last estimate to be very unreason¬ 
able. When these demands, amounting to nearly three 
millions sterling, were laid before Mecu* Jaffier, his mi¬ 
nister Roydoolub declared it utterly imj)ossible for the 
Bengal treasury to defray them ; but as the English re¬ 
fused to make any abatcanent, and conciliated the official 
by high expectations, he at last adopted the Indian plan 
of promising every tiling, leaving the performance to be 
regulated by circumstances. It may be mentioned as a 
characteristic feature in this negotiation, that Omichund, 
a native who had been let into the secret, tlireatened to 
make a disclosure unless his silence were purchased at 
an immense price. To defeat this manoeuvre, Clive 
caused two treaties to be drawn up, one real, which con¬ 
tained no stipulation whatever in favour of that person, 
the other }u*epared solely for the purpose of being shown 
to him, and comprising an agreement to pay him not less 
than two millions of rupees. The colonel having signed 
the latter, presented it to Admiral Watson, who honour¬ 
ably refused his signature. On being asked, however, 
whether he would allow another to write it for him, 
he gave a sort of half consent, saying, he left them to 
do as they pleased.” His handwriting was then counter¬ 
feited, and, by showing this treaty to Omichund, his silence 
was secured ; but the discovery of the deceit afterwards 
drove him into a state of derangement, terminating in con¬ 
firmed idiotism. Mr Mill brands this as an act of the 
most consummate baseness; while Sir John Malcolm 
contends, that in a case of glaring and avowed treachery, 
like that of this Hindoo, a similar act, employed solely to 
counterwork the other, became justifiable. His argu¬ 
ments certainly have considerable force ; yet we cannot, 
VOL. I. z 
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on the whole, reconcile the transaction to our ideas of 
English honour. 

Clive having mustered his troops at Chandernagore, 
began his marcli on the 13th June 1757, with 3100 men, 
of whom only 750 were British ; and with this force 
undertook to effect the subversion of a mighty kingdom. 
As he approaelied the encampment of the nabob at Plas- 
sey, near Cossimbiizar, un})leasant notices were received 
as to the conduct of Mecr Jaftier, wlio having held fre¬ 
quent conferences with his master, had apparently ac¬ 
commodated all ditferenccs, and bound himself by the 
most solemn oaths to make common cause with him. 
lie privately, indeed, transmitted assurances that these 
were only feints to lull the prince’s suspicions; but, 
from his evidently keeping up the same appearances to 
jjoth parties, there remained doubts as to which he really 
intended to betray. For this reason, when the British 
commander arrived opposite the island of Cossimbuzar, at 
some distance* above which lay encamped the native army 
of 35,000 foot, 15,000 horse, and a strong train of artil¬ 
lery, he paused. On the 21st he called a council of war, 
—a mc'asure which, it has been obsi^rved, almost invari¬ 
ably issues in a determination not to give buttle. He 
opened the debate by expressing his own conviction against 
attacking the enemy under present circumstances. The 
other speak(‘rs concurred, with the exception of Major 
Coote, wlio argued that the troops, now full of courage 
and coniidence, would feel their spirits entirely damped 
by the proposed diday ; that the enemy would soon ob¬ 
tain fresh r('infor(;cments, more jmrticularly a large de¬ 
tachment of French now in the interior; in short, 
that there was no alternative, but cither to attack now, 
or, renouncing all their ambitious projects, march back 
and shut themselves up within the walls of Calcutta, 
'fhe opposite opinion was carried by a majority, with 
whom Clive himself voted ; but on dismissing the coun¬ 
cil, he took a solitary walk in an adjoining grove, and 
after an hour’s meditation became convinced, that 
Coote’s advice was the soundest, and determined to 
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follow it. Accordingly, next day he crossed the river, 
and marched fifteen miles towards the enemy, who at 
dawn on the following morning were seen encamped at 
the distance of a mile. 

The battle of Plassey, which virtually transferred to 
Britain the sccj)tre of India, was by no means fought with 
a vigour corresponding to the great interests at stake. 
The enemy commenced the attack on the 2^d of June at 
six in th(‘ morning, while the English, covered by a gro vv 
and a high bank, remained almost the whole day on the 
defensive, keeping up a straggling cannonade. At one 
time, ind('(‘d, several brisk movements were made by the 
adverse' cavaliy, which were rej)iilsed by the steady fire 
of the field-j)icces ; l>ut so languidly did the eontest pro¬ 
ceed, that Colonel Clive is reported to have falh'n aslc'cp 
in the midst of it, which Mr Orme accounts for by the 
great fatigue he laid undergone. Tlie nahol), howewer, 
as cowardl y as cruel, remained in his tent, and was much 
discouraged to learn that his antagonists had not fled, and 
still more that Meer Murdeen, the bo'st and most faithful 
of his gcnei’als, had fallen. The chief interc'st was felt 
resjK’cting the course to be followed by Meer JafRer, 
which remained for a long time mysterious ; and his 
corps, even when it began to make a n)ovement towards 
the left, not being recognised by our countrymen, was 
treated as hostile. Soon, however, it was seen decidedly 
to s('parate from the n'st of tlu' army, and Clive then de¬ 
termined to make an iininediate and brisk assault upon 
their camp. It was attcaided with com])lete and instant 
success; for scarcely had the onset begun, when the enemy 
fled, abandoning their tents, baggage, and artillery. The 
pursuit was continued six miles; sevi'ral officers of dis¬ 
tinction were slain, and forty pieces of cannon taken. 
The l'>ss on the British side W 7 is only twenty-two killed 
and fifty wounded. The nabob, seized wdth paJiic, gave 
up all for lost, mounted a camel and fled, escorted by 
2000 of his chosen cavalry. 

Next day an interview was appointed at Daudpore be¬ 
tween the English commander and Meer Jafiier. The 
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latter r^pproached with evident symptoms of fear, dread¬ 
ing resentment on account of liis cold and doubtful co¬ 
operation. On Ills entrance, th(‘ guard in sign of respect 
presented arms, whf'U, interj)reting this as a menacing 
attitude', lie started hack in alarm. Clive however ad¬ 
vanced, and salntc'd him Nabob of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa,; after which entire cordiality jirevailed during 
tlie conh renci', and measures were concerted for the 
pursuit of Surajah Dowlah. That prince had arrived 
at Daudjioie about midnight after tlu^ battle ; and several 
of his jirimajial oflicers la'ing already thi'ie, he assembled 
th(']n in council. Ui'jecting the advici' urged by some 
of them, that lu^ should surrender to tlu^ Kngludi, he 
concurred with those who recommended tliat he should 
give donations to thi' troops, and ])lace himself next day 
at their head. But when he returned to the seraglio, 
and h arried the near ajiproach of Mei'r Jafher, his timid 
disjiositiori gained the ascendency, lie disguised himself 
in an humble garb, ajid, with liis favouriti' eunuch and 
concuhine, carrying a casket of his most jirecious jewels, 
places! himself in a barge and endeavoui c'd to jmsli up the 
river to Patna, where, from the fidelity of the governor, 
he expected to he in safi'ty. He arrivi'd at liajemahl, 
where the boatmen, overcome by fatigue, insisted on 
resting for the night, and the ex-nahoh sought conceal¬ 
ment in a deserti'd garden. In the morning, however, 
a man of low rank, whose ears in a fit f)f rage he had 
formerly caused to he cut off, discoven'd him, and made 
the report to a lirother of Jafficr, who gave notice to the 
soldiei's engaged in the pursuit. 'Jdiey hastt'iied to seize 
their jirey, and conveyed Irini down the river to Mux- 
adavad, treating him on the passage with every species 
of indignity. The unliajipy prince was dragged like a 
felon into the palace which he had so lately occupied in 
all the pomp of eastern royalty. Jaffier showed himself 
somewhat affected at tliis spectacle, not indeed without 
reason, having owed every thing to Aliverdi Khan, grand¬ 
father to Surajali, of whom also he had no serious ground 
i)f complaint. He desired the captive prince to retire. 
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and assembled his counsellors to deliberate on his fate. 
Some recommended clemency ; others, ainon^^ wliom 
was his son Meeran, af^ed about seventeen, uri 2 ;ed the 
cruel but safe ex])edicntof putting him to instant death. 
The new nabob still hesitated, when the youih (Uitreated 
him to go to bed and leave to him the care of the royal 
captive, lie consent'd, not witliout an obvious ])resen- 
tim(‘nt of what would follow. Meeran lost no time in 
sending a l)and of assassins to the apartment of the pri¬ 
soner, wlio met his end with weak and pusillanimous 
lanu'uhitions ; and tlie view of his remains, ]daeed on an 
elephant and carried through the streets, induced the 
servile crowd to yield im])licit submission to his succes¬ 
sor. Surajali Dowlah perhaj)s divserved his late ; yet the 
circumstances attending it, and the ])(‘rsons by whom it 
was inflicted, rendered it an act of the l)asest treachery. 

Meanwhile the English made all due hast(‘. to com¬ 
mence the imj)Oi'tant investigation into the cont(‘nts of the 
Bengal treasury; and the result, as M(‘(‘r Jatber’s minister 
had intimated, created the most bitter disaj)])ointment. 
To pay the stipulated amount of 22,000,000 rupees, there 
was found in the exchequer only 15,000,000, and it could 
not be entiredy emptied. It was necessary, tln reforo, to 
be content with the immediate receipt of one-half, and to 
accept the promise of paying the n st in three annual 
instalments. Even of this half, our countrymen were 
obligt d to take a third in jewels and other ])recious etfects; 
yet there was paid down in cash X'800,000,—the largest 
Sinn of prize-money, it is presumed, which they or any 
other European nation ever received in India, ddie chiefs 
also were graciously j)leased to accept in rt turn for their 
services presents of very large amount,—a mode of remu¬ 
neration accordant, it is said, with Indian ideas, though one 
cannot view it as particularly lionourable. Clive acknow¬ 
ledged to have received £100,000, while to each member 
of council there fell £24,000. As Watson did not come in 
regularly for a share, one was made for him by deducting 
a tenth from that of the others,—an arrangement with 
which several of the officers were extremely dissatisfied. 
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Soon after, the government of Bengal was involved in 
peculiar difficulties. The distracted state of the province 
excited the hopes of the native princes, who expected 
that it would fill an easy prey ; and the eldest son of the 
Mogul, called the shazada, having obtained from his 
father the investiture as Suhahdar of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa, proceeded to establish his claim by arms. The 
force which he could command was exceedingly small; 
but he was supported by two distinguished officers, now 
established nearly as independent rulers. One wfis the 
.Nabob of Oude, a hnc province north of the Ganges, 
once the seat of a powerful empire. The other was the 
Subabdar of Allahabad, a fertile region along the^sainc 
river, the capital of which, situated at the junction of 
the Ganges and the Jumna, is one of the largest and 
most venerated cities of the empire. Akbar made it a 
favourite residence, and erected at the angk* of the cur¬ 
rents the Chalees Satoori, a spacious fortress, which, 
having its gateways ornamented with domes and cupolas, 
exhibits one of the most striking specimens of Indian 
architecture. The British have since added new defences, 
and chosen it as their chief military depot for the upper 
provinces. The interests of his country, and the treaty 
with Meer Jaffier, alike impelled Clive to aid that ruler 
in repelling the invasion. This conduct is branded by 
Mr Mill as “ undisguised rebellion but when we con¬ 
sider that the power of the Mogul over all distant pro¬ 
vinces had for a long time been quite nominal, and that 
prince merely a tool in the bands of others, who regarded 
his authority almost as little as Jaffier did, we are brought 
to view the subject somewhat differently. The Eng¬ 
lish, having united their forces at Mooi-shcdabad to those 
of the nabob, marched upon Patna, which was with 
difficulty defended by Ramnarain, one of his adherents. 
A very serious contest would now have ensued, had not 
the native chiefs, instead of forwarding the views of 
their master, begun to quarrel among themselves. The 
Nabob of Oude seized Allahabad, and the suhahdar, 
having proceeded to its defence, was inveigled into the 
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power of liis enemy. The sliazada was left witliout 
support in any ({uarter, and, as Mr Mill observes, “ the 
des‘*endant of so many illustrious sovereigns, and the 
imdoubled heir of a throne onee among the loftiest on 
the globe, was so bereft of friends and resources, that he 
was induced to write a lettiu* to Clive, requesting a sum 
of money for his subsistence, and offering in requihil to 
withdraw fi'om the province.” It was granted, on tlie 
condition of his prestuitly evacuating tlie district; and 
the llritisli commander was thus enabled, wuth remark¬ 
able ease, to bring this important atiiiir to a iiap])y ter¬ 
mination. Jallier was so eager to testify his gratitude, 
that, notwithstanding his Jieecssities, he bestowed upon 
him, in name of jaghin', the rent due by the Company 
for the territorv round ('alcutta. About this time the 
colonel sent a force against the Cimars, which obtahu'd 
at least their nominal submission ; and having repulsed 
an attack made? by the Dutch, he resigned the govern¬ 
ment in l^’ebruary iTbO, and saihnl for Kuroj)e. 

Meantime tlu; interior was by no means tranquil. 
Tile young prince, who, on his father being put to death 
by th(‘ Mahrattas, suceee(U‘d to the almost empty title of 
Great Mogul, renewe<l his pretensions upon Bengal, and 
was again seconded by the Nabob of Oude, on whom he 
had conferred the still imposing rank of vizier. Their 
combined forces liad advanced upon Patna, and gained 
a considerable advantage over the garrison, before Colonel 
Caillaud, now commanding the English army as well as 
the native troops under Mceran, Jalher’s son, could arrive 
to their aid. He made the attack on the 22d February, 
1760 ; and though the Indian auxiliaries were rendered 
nearly useless by a very injudicious position, the British 
and sepoys alone poured in so effective a tire as drove 
the ‘^aieiny off’ the field, and obliged them to retire to 
Bahar. Meeran, however, who had received a slight 
wound, re-entered Patna, and resigned himself to ease 
and pleasure. The defeated army then conceived the 
bold design of mai’ching across the country by the sliortest 
route to Moorsliedabad, and surprising the nabob in his 
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capital. It is believed, had this enterprise been as 
promptly executed as it was ably planned, that the 
object might have been accomplished ; but the chiefs 
indulged in the usual dilatory habits of an oriental army, 
and Caillaud had time, by rapidly conveying troops down 
the river, to reinforce liis ally, and deter the enemy 
from the meditated athick. Returning hastily by the 
same route, they reached Patna before the English, and, 
aided by M. Law with a French force, reduced that city 
to great extremity. Captain Knox, however, marching 
above two hundred miles under a burning sun in thir¬ 
teen days, relieved it, and obliged the enemy to fall 
back. ^ 

Affairs in Bengal meantime were by no means in a 
satisfactory state. Jaffier proved an indolent, voluptu¬ 
ous, and tyrannical ruler. Instead of being able to pay 
up the instalments due to his allies, he could not find 
funds for his own extravagant expenses ; and he endea¬ 
voured to fill his coffers by plundering the native chiefs, 
three of whom at one time rose in rebellion. Tlie revenues 
of three districts indeed were assigned for tlie liquidation 
of the British debt, while the monopoly of saltpetre and 
other exorbitant commercial privileges were granted ; but 
it soon became sufficiently evident that he had forgotten 
all his obligations to the English, and yielded only from 
fear or the impossibility of otherwise maintaining his 
power. On a full survey of these circumstances, the heads 
of the council formed the determination of supplanting 
Meer Jaffier, or at least of placing the real power in the 
hands of another. After much deliberation, it was 
resolved that his successor should be his own son-in-law, 
Meer Cossim, who alone appeared to possess the energy 
necessary to retrieve the sinking affairs of the country, 
Mr Vansittart repaired to Moorslicdabad, and endeavour¬ 
ed to prevail upon the nabob to consent to an arrange¬ 
ment, by which he should retain the pomp and state of 
royalty, while the government would be administered by 
Cossim ; but Jaffier, though he felt it impossible to 
resist, proudly refused the mere shadow of authority, and 
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preferred to pass tlie remainder of his days in Calcutta 
as a private individual. 

Mecr Cossiin applied himself with talent and vigour 
to the task of governing. By judicious arrangements, 
and by extracting money from the native chiefs, lie suc¬ 
ceeded in paying up the arrears due to our countrymen. 
But urgent circumstances soon calh d the allied jjowers to 
the frontier ; for the tunperor, still aided in some degree 
by tile sovereign of Oude, contrived to make several 
harassing incui-sions into the nabob’s territory. Major 
Carnac marelied to its defence, and having soon brought 
the Mogul army to action, completely defeated it. The 
most remarka])l{i event was the capture of M. Law, who, 
with a liaiidful of French troo}>s, had hitherto been the 
cliic'f siip})ort of the native armies against the English. 
Deserted by his men, he b(‘strode one of the guns, and 
in that attitude awaited the approach of death. The 
Hindoos, strangers to any rehned laws of war, were 
much surprised to see the British officers a[)])roach, 
courteously invite him to their cainj), and treat him as 
an honoui-ed and respected guest. The major, after the 
battle, sent overtures of accommodation, accompanied 
even with an offer to wait upon the emperor in his 
camp ; and though these proposals were at lirst rejected, 
the prince, on mature rehection, not only received the 
victorious commander, but proceeded with him to Patna, 
lie was there met by Meer Fossirn, and a treaty was 
concluded, by which the latter was invested Subahdar 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa ; and in return for this he 
stipulated to pay the annual sum of twenty-four lacks 
of rupees, or thr(;e millions sterling. Some reason was 
even given to expect that our countrymen might aid in 
restoring the prince to the imperial power ; but the em- 
barra .sed state of the finances, and other circumstances 
now I/O be related, prevented any steps from being taken 
ill fulfilm(mt of that object. 

The first measures of Meer Cossim’s government were 
prudent and vigorous ; and, had he been left to the 
exercise of independent power, he might liave become a 
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very good ruler. But he stood in a relation to his 
patrons which a high-spirited prince could scarcely con¬ 
tinue to brook. After liaving twice deposed and set up a 
nabob, they not only felt theniselves, but were vi(‘wed by 
others, as the real masters of Bengal; and their most sub¬ 
ordinate officers conceived tliat they were entitled to the 
obedience of the highest native authorities. This bad 
feeling was fomented by a party in the council hostile to 
the governor, who not only soon became the majority, but, 
having been originally adverse to the elevation of Meer 
Cossim, delighted to tlnvart him in evt‘ry possible man¬ 
ner. This body, mindful of the circumstances which 
attended Jafher’s elevation, made the modest d<5mand of 
twenty lacks of rupees as jiersonal })reseMts. Cossim 
positively denied the jiromise and refused jiayment. His 
conduct was highly approved by the Com])any, wliile that 
of the council was strongly condemned,—a circumstance, 
it may lie feared, which still farther iinbittered their 
feelings against the nabob. Ellis was at the head of the 
ruling party ; and being stationed with a detachment at 
Patna, obtained permission to act tliere as he pleased, 
and he behaved in the most domineering manner towards 
the prince. The complaints of this ruler assumed a 
serious shape, in consequence of the privileges with regard 
to trade which the bhiglish claimed in virtue of a former 
grant from the Mogul. Tln^y were thereby exempted 
from those heavy transit duties which, according to the 
impolitic system prevalent in India, were imj)oscd on 
all goods passing up and down the river, and from city 
to city. This immunity, which gave to them an 
immense advantage over the natives, was farther abused 
by affording the sanction of their name to agents, by 
whom the regular merchants were entirely driven off 
the field. In consequence of the heavy complaints 
lodged by the nabob upon this subject, Mr Yansittart, 
at Monghir, concluded an agreement, according to which 
the same duties were to be paid by the Company’s ser¬ 
vants and by the country traders. This judicious ar¬ 
rangement, after the Indian prince had somewhat hastily 
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begun to act upon it, was annulled by the majority of 
the council, and affairs wore again thrown into their 
fonner confusion. I'he nabob then detcrinined to end 
the controversy by abolisliing at once all those inland 
duti('s,^—a measure salutary in itself, but of which tlie 
English unreasonably and loudly complained, because it 
left no distinction l)etween them and his own subjects. 
As the tide of diseontent swelled, both ])arties began to 
assume a warlike attitude. Ilis highness busied himself 
in raising money, levying troops, and disciplining them 
in the Euro})eaii manner. Learning that some boats 
with military stores were })roceeding up the Ganges to 
Patna, he ordc'red them to be detained ; but soon after, 
feeling this to be a questionable stej), he allowed them 
to proceed. ]\o sooner, however, had Mr Ellis received 
new^s ol’ the first dtdemtion, than he resolvcal, agreeably 
to conditional instructions from the council, to attack 
that city, which, being ill-])rovided for defence, was 
quickly canied. Lossiin, on receiving intelligence of 
this violent measure, became exceedingly furious, and 
thenceforth breathed nothing but war. lie was, how¬ 
ever, soon gratified, by learjiing that the victors, having 
resigned tliemselves to security and plunder, had been 
suiprised by the late governor, driven from their con¬ 
quest, and, in attempting to escape up the river, had 
been all taken prisoners. The iactory at Cossimbuzar, 
with its garrison, wns also captured. 

The English now again raised to power Meer Jaffier, 
whom the blind desire of governing induced to forget all 
his wrongs. At the same time Major Adams, who com¬ 
manded till' troo])s, was ordered to open the campaign 
with the utmost ])ossil)le vigour ; and he found Meer Cos- 
sim better prepared for resistance than any Indian sove¬ 
reign who had yet been encountered. The British had 
first to defeat a strong advanced guard in front of Moor- 
shedabad, and afterwards to storm the lines constructed 
for the defence of the city ; when continuing to press for¬ 
ward, they discovered the subahdar wdth his wdiole force 
drawn up in the plain of Geriah. The troops presented 
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tlie aspect of a European army ; being brigaded, clothed, 
and accoutred in the English style, and supported by a 
fine train of artillcTy. Their number did not exceed 
20,000 horse and 8000 foot; but to oppose this force 
Major Adams had only 3000 men. He led them on, how¬ 
ever, to the attack, which the enemy withstood four hours 
with great intrc])idity; at one period they had even sur¬ 
rounded and broken a part of his line, and captured two 
pieces of cannon. But at length, the stc'.ady and disciplin¬ 
ed valour of tlie assailants carried every thing before it; 
and the native warriors lied, abandoning all their ai*tillery 
and provisions. Their prince, notwithstanding, retired to 
an intrenched camj) on the Oodwa, so strongly>Tmclosed 
between the river, the mountains, and a swamp, that its 
reduction detained the anny n(‘arly a whole month. 
In the end it was sur])rised and carried ; aftt‘r which 
he never again attemjited to face his adversari('s in the 
open field. Adams immediately marched and laid siege 
to Monghir, which the subahdar had made his ca])ital, 
and cai efully fortified. After nine days of rc'gular ope¬ 
rations the ])lace ca])itulated, which threw the Indian 
chief into a drcaidful paroxysm of rage. He sent notice, 
that the moment tin* English forc(^ should advance upon 
Patna, he would avenge himself by yjutting to death 
the u'hole garrison who had been taken in that city. 
Tlie commanding officer, much distre^ssed by this menace, 
addressed a hotter to the prisoners, entreating them to 
suggest some expedi(‘nt by which their release might be 
effected. Ellis and Hay, however, with a truly Roman 
spirit, answcrc'd, that there was no hope of escape,—that 
they were resigned to their fate,—and entreated that 
the march of the army should not be suspended on their 
account for a single moment. Vansittart wrote to Meer 
Cossim, at once deprecating his intend(*d cruelty and 
threatening the most signiil vengeance ; but as soon as 
the troops began to move, the tyrant fulfilled to the ut¬ 
most his bloody purpose. The whole garrison of Patna, 
consisting of 50 gentlemen and 100 soldiers, were put 
to death, with the single exception of Mr Fullerton, 
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who was spared on account of his medical skill. The 
nabob killed also the two Seits, the most opulent and 
distinguislu'd native inhabitants of Bengal, solely for 
their known attachment to the English. By tlicse 
barbarities he forfeited the interest which his s[)irited 
conduct and hard treatment would. otherwise have 
excited. 

The nabob’s only hope henceforth rested on Patna, 
which was soon afterwards invested. He reinforced the 
garrison with 10,000 men, and supported the defence by 
strong bodies of irregular cavalry. The resistance was 
vigorous ; the garrison took one of the English battei'ies, 
and blew up their magazine ; yet in eight days a breach 
Avas effected, and tlie ])!ace was taken by storm. Cossiin 
then gave up all for lost, and fl(‘d into the country of 
Glide to iin])lor{i the aid and protection of the subahdar, 
Siijali Dowlali. That jirince had then a still more illus¬ 
trious refugee, in the individual who by legitimate de¬ 
scent bore the mighty name of the Great Mogul. At 
this court the fugitive viceroy was well receiviMl, and 
Sujab, ])rol)ably with a vii^wtohis own aggrandizement, 
undertook tosup])ort his cause ; after which these three 
distinguisli(‘d personage's marched with their united force 
to attack the Ilritisli army, which bai)j)ened then to be very 
ill pr(‘pared to sustain so formidable an encounter. The 
troops, composed in a great measure of foreigners and 
sepoys, complained that, after such a scries of brilliant 
victories, they were left not only without reward, but 
suffering s(‘vercly from the climate and scarcity of pro¬ 
visions. Their discontents broke forth into open mutiny, 
and numbers even separated from the main body. Major 
Carnac, who in these cii'cumstances assumed the com-^ 
mand, did not feel himself in a condition to undertake 
offeiis've operations, but waited the attack in his camp 
near Patna. TJie soldiers, when engaged in battle, for¬ 
got their mutinous propensities, and behaved with the 
utmost steadiness. After a protracted conflict, they 
completely rej)ulsed the enemy, though from extreme 
fatigue they were unfit for any lengthened pursuit. Sujah 
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Dowlali was obliged to retreat into Oudc, whither the 
Englisli coniniaiider did not attempt to follow him. 

In May I7h4 the command devolved upon Major 
Hector Monro, an enterprising officer, who determined 
to follow up the advantages gained by his predecessors. 
It appeared indispensable, however, to begin by com¬ 
pletely cheeking the spirit of insubordination, and to 
employ for this purpose measures of imposing rigour. 
A battalion of s(‘poys having left the camp soon after 
he had joined, was pursued and brought back ; when, 
selecting twcuity-four of tbe ringlead(*rs, he ordered 
them to l)e blown from the mouth of a camion,—a 
fate which they met with much intrepidity. Np disposi¬ 
tion to mutiny being theiuadortli manifested, Monro 
marched against Sujah, whom be found strongly in¬ 
trenched at lUixar on tin? river Soane. The difficulty of 
attacking tln^ enemy in this position was obviated by their 
advancing against the British at eight in the morning of 
the 23d October ; when, afuw a combat of three hours, 
they were defeated. 4diey made their retreat, however, 
without being ]Hii’sued to any gr(‘at distance, but losing 
an immense (|uantity of stores, and 130 ])iec(^s of artillery. 
The emj>eror had alnvidy made overtures to Major Car- 
nac, which that officer did not think himself authorized 
to accept ; these he now renewed, complaining that 
Dowlah treated him with indignity, and detained him as 
a mere state-j)risoner. Major Monro gave a favourable 
answi'r, and only delayed the final acceptance of his 
proposals till they should receive the saiietion of the 
presidency, which was readily granted. Even before it 
arrived, the Mogul had come over with the corps per¬ 
sonally attached to him, and begun to march under the 
banner of his allies. 

The nabob, having retreated into the interior of his 
dominions, obtained tlui aid of a body of Mahrattas 
under Mulhar Rao, and of Ghazee-ud-Dicn, who, as we 
have seen, were once the most powerful adherents of 
the Mogul throne. With these auxiliaries he hoped to 
make a stand against the victorious English. Sir Robert 
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Fletcher, however, who held the temporary command, 
laid siege to Allahabad, which surrendered as soon as a 
breach had been effected. Caniac, now raised to the 
rank of gencTal, succeeded him, and immediately ad¬ 
vanced to attack the army of the vizier, which, with 
scarcely an effort, was completely dispersed ; whereupon 
that ])rince was obliged to abandon all his dominions. 

The British had now certainly made one of the most 
splendid campaigns that occur in the annals of any 
nation. Tliey liad gained five victories against much 
superior forces; they had reduced every strong })lace 
which attempted to oppose them ; they had vanquished 
the Mogul emperor and all his })rincipal feudatories; 
and, in short, had made themselves the virtual masters 
of the great central ])lain of India. Various opinions, 
however, prevailed as to the best mode of improving 
these important advantages. 

Mcer Jafher had died, partly it should seem, of vexa¬ 
tion at not having been able to meet the enormous 
pecuniary demands of the English rulers. The council, 
after some hesitation, filled his place with his son, Nu- 
jeem-ul-Dowlab, a youth of twenty, whom Jliey reduced, 
however, to a miicli more dependent situation than his 
predecessors. ^Jliey took upon themst'lves the whole 
defence of the province, and consequently kept in their 
hands the entire military force ; assuming, at the same 
time, an extensive control over the internal administra¬ 
tion of affairs. 

Meantime the directors at home, amid the triumphs 
which had crowned their arms, were agitated by many 
anxieties. It was not from any impulse imparted by 
them that the career of conquest had been pursued. They 
do not appear indeed to have desired any farther posses¬ 
sion: than were necessary for the security of their trade. 
Without absolutely censuring the council for their pro¬ 
ceedings relative to Mcer Jaffier and Cossim, they ex¬ 
pressed some apprehension lest their character for good 
faith and moderation should be thereby injured. Three 
revolutions had occurred in the course of as many years, 
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by which their very existence in India liad been exposed to 
hazard. In particular, they complained of the enormous 
and incessant expenses in which these transactions in¬ 
volved th(un, and which they had not been able to defray 
without reducing their dividend 25 per cent. They had 
also found extreme difficulty in answering the demand 
for men, whicli indeed would have been impossible, 
had not government supplied them with some regular 
troops ; it was not even very easy to charter vessels for 
their conveyance. They soon discovered the reckless 
profusion and even gross corruption 'wliich prevailed 
among their Indian servants. A statesman of compre¬ 
hensive views and vigorous character seemed wanting to 
place their affairs in the East on a stable and tranquil 
footing, as well as to introduce ordi^r and regularity into 
the various branches of so extended an administration. 
With this view, their attention was directed to the same 
person who had been the real founder of their dominions ; 
and Lord Clive, about three years after his return, was 
proposed a second time for the supreme command of the 
British provinces in India. He refused to accept unless 
invested with the most ample powers, and placed entirely 
beyond the control of the council. This was strongly 
objected to, yet finally sanctioned by the small majority 
of thirteen to eleven. 

His lordship arrived at Calcutta early in the year 
I7b5 ;—but 'we shall reserve till anotlicr occasion our 
notice of his internal regulations, and proceed at pre¬ 
sent to record those measures by whicli he achieved the 
farther extension of the Company’s territory. Sujah 
Dowlah, tliough defeated in successive battles, and driven 
even beyond his frontier, still jiossessed energy and great 
resources. Having collected his scattered troops, and ob¬ 
tained a reinforcement from the Mahrattas, he formed 
an army with which he again ventured to face General 
Carnac. At Calpy however he -was completely routed, 
and compelled to flee precipitately wdth great loss across 
the Jumna. Considering his cause as altogetlier desperate, 
he repaired to the camp of the English, and threw him- 
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self entirely upon their mercy. He had been strongly 
uiged, and high offers were even made to induce this 
prince to bring witli liim Mecr Cossim ; but with a sense 
of honour not usual in an eastern potentate, he deter¬ 
mined not to betray a person who had sought and re¬ 
ceived Ills j)rot('ction. He allowed him, and a Herman, 
Sumroo, his associate in the work of blood, to seek 
shelt(‘r in the countries bordering on the Indus. Thus 
Carnae liad at once in his camp two princes holding the 
higliest ranlv in India, and the direct representatives of 
an emjiire lately the most splendid and powerful in the 
world. 

Lord Clive, on receiving this intelligence, immediately 
repaired to the British encampment at Allahabad, where 
these two illustrious personages awaited Ids decision 
u})on their fate. It had been determined, in consequence 
of the obstinate liostility displayed by Sujah, to deprive 
1dm of all his territories and bestow them on the em¬ 
peror. But his lordshi]), on forming a personal acquaint¬ 
ance, conceived so favourable an opinion of him, and 
judged him likely to be so much more effectivtJ as an 
ally and formidalile as an enemy than the young Mogul, 
that he resolved to restore liiin to his dominions, by 
whose inh/diitants he was g'reatly beloved. To the em¬ 
peror, the districts of Corah and Allahabad wfU’e assigned ; 
and he agreed, that is, was compelled, to grant to the 
Company the dewannee or collection of the revenue, 
including in fact the entire sovereignty, of the fine pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal, Bahar, a|id Orissa ; in return for which 
he was to receive annually twenty-six lacks of rupees, 
which, after all, was greater than he had ever enjoyed. 
Soon after, Nujeem-ul-Dowlah, the nominal subahdar of 
these provinces, was obliged to retire on a pension of 
forty-two lacks. Clive then boasted, that the reve¬ 
nues of the ceded territory would amount to more than 
250 lacks of rupees, which, after the deductions now 
stated and the liberal allowance of 60 for the expenses of 
government, would leave 122 of clear gain to the Com¬ 
pany. These financial anticipations were very imper- 
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fcctly realized ; but it was difficult for England not to 
be dazzled with a succession of such splendid victories, 
by which her possessions, that ten years before had 
included only an almost defenceless fort at the mouth of 
the Ganges, now extended over all the finest portion of 
tliat vast region. The most valuable part of the great 
central plain of India, westward as far as the Jumna, was 
either in the immediate possession or under the entire 
control of the British nation. 


END OF VOLUME FIRST. 
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